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THE 'BOOMING' OF THE BITTERN. 

BV BRADFORD TORRKY. 

On the 30th of May last Mr. Walter Faxon and I spent the 
afternoon in some large meadows in Wayland, Massachusetts 
where we had the good fortune to witness the musical performances 
of Botaurus lentiginosus under peculiarly favorable conditions. 
These performances, highly curious in themselves, are not de- 
scribed, so far as I know, in any of our standard ornithologjcal 
works. Audubon had never even heard them ; and neither 
Wilson, Nuttall, Brewer, nor Coues, — nor any of their corres- 
pondents, — appears ever to have seen them. Clearly the Bittern's 
reputation as a recluse — a "shady character," as Dr. Coues calls 
him — is well deserved. Yet even he, it would seem, feels now 
and then an impulse to make a show. On the present occasion, 
at all events, he may fairly be said to have taken the platform ; 
coming forth from his hiding-place amid the tall meadow grass, 
and whether he knew it or not, offering to a pair of inquisitive 
Yankees as protracted and open a view as they could have desired 
of his most intimate mysteries. 

Our first bird, and principal performer, was a pumper, not a 
stake-driver; that is to say, his notes resembled precisely the 
noise of an old-fashioned wooden pump. We were on the railway, 
which runs through the meadow at an elevation of perhaps seven 
feet above it, and after listening to the bird for some time, and 
discussing between ourselves his probable distance from us, wc 
walked up the track, hoping to locate the sound more definitely. 
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By and by this grew so near that we began to wonder whether 
we might not obtain a sight of its author. We swept the field 
with our opera-glasses, and presently descried the bird's head 
erect and motionless amidst the grass. Except for the eye, which 
we were near enough to see plainly, it might have been a stick. 
Soon it stirred, and then all at once the fellow commenced pump- 
ing. The action was only partially visible, of course ; but after 
I'tj/had been repeated several times, the Bittern started towards the 
'remains of a last year's hay-cock, which was still high enough to 
be entirely above the grass, and while we held our breath he 
mounted it, looking furtivelj' in all directions, and putting one 
foot before the other so slowly that we could barely see it move. 
It was an admirable display of one of the Bittern's most character- 
istic and useful accomplishments, — the art of imperceptible 
motion. He got fairly upon the hay at last, where we could see 
everything but his toes (these he obligingly showed us afterwards) 
and then he fell again to pumping, and kept at it for at least an 
hour. This operation, as well as I can put it into words, is as 
follows. 

First the bird opens his bill quickly and shuts it with a click ; 
then he does the same thing again, with a louder click ; and aftci 
from three to five such snappings of the beak, he gives forth the 
familiar trisyllabic pumping notes, repeated from three to eight 
times. With the preliminary motions of the bill the breast is 
seen to be distending ; the dilatation increases until the pumping 
is well under way, and as far as we could make out, does not 
subside in the least until the pumping is quite over. It seemed to 
both of us that the bird was swallowing air, — gulping it down, — 
and with it distending his crop ; and he appeared not to be able 
to produce the resonant pumping notes until this was accomplished 
It should be remarked, however, that the gulps themselves, after 
the tirst one or two at least, gave rise to fainter sounds of much 
the same sort. The entire performance, but especially the pump- 
ing itself, is attended with violent convulsive movements, the head 
and neck being thrown upwards and then forwards, — like the 
Night Heron's when it emits its guow, only with much greater 
violence. The snap of the bill, in particular, is emphasized by a 
vigorous jerk of the head. The vocal result, as I say, is in three 
syllables ; of these the first is the longest, and, as it were, a little 
divided from the others, while the third is almost like an echo of - 
the second. The middle syllable is very strongly accented. 
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When our bird had been at work for perhaps half an hour a 
trainof cars came along, and as we were sitting squarely upon the 
track, we of course had to move. This we thought would put 
an end to the show ; but the Bittern held his ground, and as soon 
as the train had thundered by resumed his amusement, which 
looked, I am liound to say (and I doubt whether anybody could 
see it without receiving the same impression), unpleasantly like 
the contortions of a seasick patient. Between the acts he put 
himself into various positions; frequently assuming the hump- 
backed attitude in which the artists have commonly represented 
him; at other times raising his long neck straight into the air, 
his body with it, and standing as erect and st;ituc-like as any 
soldier. Now he faced us; then he stood sidewise; and again 
he fairly turned his back on us. He was twelve and a half rods 
away, as nearly as we could tell by pacing ; and our opera-glasses, 
magnifying three diameters, reduced the distance to about seventy 
feet, while the sun's position was such as to afford us every 
possible advantage. 

This exhibition lasted for something more than an hour, after 
which the bird suddenly took wing, and Hew down the meadow 
for a short distance, and on alighting in the grass piunped im- 
mediately! Within a few minutes he rose again, and again 
pumpeil instantly upon alighting. This I thought surprising, in 
view of the great exertion required, Inrth in rising from the ground 
and ill pumping ; but it is, perhaps, analogous to the habit of 
smaller birds, who in times of excitement are given to breaking 
out into song the moment they strike the perch. 

As we walked down the railroad, on our way back to the 
station, three Bitterns were in the air at once, and at the sjune 
moment a fourth ^vas making music in the meadow on the other 
side of the track. One of the flying birds persistently let his Ic'gs 
dangle, instead of drawing them up behind him in the ordinary 
manner. He was high in the air, and I suspected was engage<l 
in showing off, though I have never read of the Bittern's having 
any such custom. 

The second musician, as good luck would have it, was a stake- 
driver. The imitation was as remarkable in this case as in the 
other, and the difference between the two performances was 
manifest instantly to both Mr. Faxon and myself. The middle 
syllable of the second bird was a veritable whack upon the head 
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of a stake. I have no difficulty whatever in crediting Mr. Sam- 
uels's statement that, on hearing it for the first time lie supposed 
a woodman to be in the neighborhood, and discovered his error 
only after toiling through swamp and morass for half a mile. On 
this one point at least, it is easy to see why authors have disagreed. 
The fault has not been with the ears of the auditors, but with the 
notes of the dirterent birds. Our stake-driver, however, like the 
pumper, made use of hut three syllables, whatever Mr. Samuels's 
birds may have done, and the emphasis — the whack — was unmis- 
takably upon the second. 

In speculating upon the probable method by which these extra- 
ordinary sounds are produced, I have had in mind the following 
considerations ; — 

1. The quality of the notes, — resonant, yet curiously hollow 
and confined, as if emitted under water or under ground, as so 
many writers have taken for granted. 

2. The distention of the breast, not of the throat. 

3. The violent contortions of the bird. 

4. The strong resemblance of the notes to pumping. This, it 
ought to be said for the benefit of readers who may never have 
heard them, is not a resemblance to the sounds occasioned by the 
giving forth of the water, but to those caused by the suction of 
the air in the tube before the water is brought up. 

5. The similarity in kind between the full pumping notes and 
the fainter preceding ones, 

6. The fact that when a man takes air into his stomach, as 
some men have the knack of doing, the act of gulping is accom- 
panied by a sound extremely like the Bittern's, while the belching 
of the air out again is attended by a noise quite unlike any which 
the bird utters. 

7. The fact that it is possible to imitate the Bittern's notes (in 
miniature, of course) by certain quick openings and shuttings of 
the lips, the breath meantime being inhaled. That this imitation 
is not imaginary I have satisfied myself by the following tests; 
First, I tried it upon Mr. Faxon himself, who pronounced it good 
as to tone and accent, and especially as to the echo-like effect of 
the final syllable. Then 1 tried it upon a man who had never 
heard the bird, and he exclaimed at once, "Why, that sounds like 
an old pump!" 

In view of these things I am inclined to believe (I speak for 
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myself alone) : ist, that the sounds are not caused entirely by 
any ordinary exertion of the vocal organs, but are conncctcti in 
some way with the distention of Che crop. 2d (and somewhat 
less confidently), that they are produced by the drawing in of 
the breath, not by the giving of it forth, after the crop is full, the 
inhalations being attended by forcible openings and shuttings of 
the beak. That they are not produced under water, or with its 
help, is sufficiently evident from the fact that our bird remained 
upon the hay-cock throughout. His bill was never for an instant 
near any water. 

During the hour or more that we sat upon the railway we had 
abundant opportunity to compare impressions ; and among other 
things we debated how the notes to which we were listening could 
best be represented in writing. Neither of us hit upon anything 
satisfactory. Since then, however, Mr. Faxon has learned that 
the people of Wayland have a name for the bird (whether it is 
in use elsewhere I cannot say) which is most felicitously onomato- 
poetic; namely, plum-pudd'n' . I can imagine nothing better. 
Give both vowels the sound of rt in full ; dwell a little upon the 
plum; put a strong accent upon the first syllable of pudd'n' ; 
especially keep the lips nearly closed throughout; and you have 
as good a representation of the Bittern's notes, I think, as can well 
be put into letters." 

The preliminary clicking of the bill, mentioned above, is doubt- 
less the noise that Naumann heard from the European Bittern, 
without suspecting how it ^vas made. When he got close enough, 
he s;iys, he sometimes heard a low sound precede the bellow, "as 
if the surface of the water had been beaten with a reed ." Thoreau 
heard it also, at least on one occasion. He writes in his Joumalt ; 

"The stake driver is at it in his favorite meadow, I followed 
the sound, and at last got within two rods. When thus near, 1 
heard some lower sounds at the beginning like striking on a stump 
or a stake, a dry, hard sound, and then followed the gurgling, 
pumping notes fit to come from a meadow. This was just within 

• I am aware, of course, (hat NuHall and nearly or quite everybody else who has 
ever described or wrillen (he noles, has placed Ihe accent upon the last syllable. Why 
there should he this discrepancy is to me ineiplicible ; but (here is no point to which 
Mr. Faxon and I have attended with more carefulness, both on Ibe day in question 
and since, and there is none on which we are more fuUy agreed. 

t Summer, p. 193. 
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the blueberry and otiier bushes, iiiicl when the binl flew up 
alarmed, I went to the place, but could see wo water, ivhich 
makes me doubt if water is necessary to it in making the sound. 
Perhaps it thrusts its bill so deep as to reach water where it is 
dry on the surface." 

This notion that water is somehow employed in the formation 
of the sounds seems always to have been pretty general, although 
Sir Thomas Brown, whose 'Pseudodoxia Epidemica' was pub- 
lished in 1646, treats it even then as a vulgar error. He says* : 
"That a hittor maketh that mugient noise, or as we term it, 
humping, by putting its bill into a reed, as most believe, or as 
Belloutus and Aldrovandus conceive, by putting the same in mud 
or water, and after awhile retaining the air by suddenly excluding 
it again, is not so easily made out. For my own part, though 
after diligent inquiry, I could never behold them in this motion. 
Notwithstanding, by others whose observations we have expressly 
reciiiested, we are informed that some have beheld them making 
this noise on the shore, their bills being far enough removed from 
reed or water ; that is, first sti-ongly attracting the air, and unto 
a manifest distention of the neck, and presently after, with great 
contention and violence excluding the same again. "t 

The onlj- American author who has treated the subject as an 
eye-witness, so far as I can learn, is Dr. C. C. Abbott, { and his 
account of the action of the bird is limited to a single sentence. 
"In this case," he says, "the bird's beak, when it uttered the cry, 
was not quite withdrawn froni the water, antl its voice, therefore, 
was materially niodilied by this fact" ! lie makes no alhision to 
any motion of the head, nor to the inflation of the breast, although 
the bird was "within ten paces. "§ 

■Book III. Chap. XXVII, 4. For Ihii reference, as well as for much else. I am 
indebted lo the kindness of Mr. Faxon. 

tUpon the point of ihe similarity between the notes of Botaurai Unlifnin^ui and 
l>ioseof/r.jfe//artiltii; only direct leslimony I have seen is (hat of Nuttall and Sir 
|ohn Richards'in. two Englishmen who may be presumed to have heard both birds. 
Nultall says {Water Birds, p. 6i): "Inalcad of Ihe *#hi^ or irwni^ of the true Ritlcrn, 
their call is something tike (he uncouth syllables ' pamp-au-gak, bnt uttered in Ihe same 
low, billowing lone.'' Richardson's words are (Fauna Bo teal i- Americana. Pt, II, p. 
J74) ; "Its loud booming, exactly resembling that of the common Biltem of Europe." 

I 'Waste-Ijind Wanderings.' p. 130. 

} A much mote circumstantial though not allogcther intelligible description is fur- 
nished by Count Wudiicki, in'N;iufnannia.' Vol. II, Pan II, p. 48, 185a. The bird, of 
course, is H. sf/llaris. "1 saw (he female ten paces from Ihe male standing in shallow 
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Some years ago Mr. William Brewster mentioned to me that 
he had once detected a Bittern in the act of pumping; and whilst 
preparing this article I wrote to him requesting some account of 
the matter. This he has very kindly sent me, and I ci)ncludc my 
paper with his note. His obscr^'ations, so far as they go, will be 
seen to confirm those of Mr. Faxon and myself in all essential 
particulars. 

"The only occasion when I have actually seen the Bittern 
'pump' was in Rock Meadow, Belmont, Mass., May 16, 186S. 
The bird was well out in the open meadow among short, green 
grass growing in perhaps two inches of surface water. I got 
within less than thirty yards of him before he took alarm and 
crouched. Previous to this he favored me with several per- 
formances in plain sight. He would extend his neck, then draw- 
ing in his head suddenly, would throw it out with a jerk as if he 
were afflicted with violent nausea or were trjing to get rid of 
some obstruction in hi.-< throat, at the same time uttering the 
peculiar /ww/i-tfr-/aBjf. After repeating the movement and its 
accompanving vocal notes several times in rather quick succession, 
he would stand nearly erect for a few moments before beginning 
again. As he stood with his back partly towards me I could not 
see his breast or throat distinctly, but I am sure he did not fill the 
latter with water while I was watching him, for not once did his 
bill descend low enough to gel even a hurried sip, 

"You are heartily welcome to make any use you see fit of the 
above. I am sorry it is so meagre, but I was loo untrained an 
observer at the time to take very full notes, and twenty years is a 
long time to send the memory back. What little I have said, 
however, is, I am sure, a correct description of the episode." 

water, willi neck drawn in and crop inflated, in a doUc far nientt, like a Flotcnline 
<fi/(ffair/r who in half-slumber iistcns to the most beautiful melody. This enraptured 
female with hal^losed eyes had good cause to admire her richly gifted viriueie, for he 
was a iasto like Lablache. The artisi was standing on both feet, his body horixonlal 
and his bill in the water, and theti a rumbiioj; began, the water spirting about all the 
time. After a few sounds I heard the m of Naumann ; the bird lifted his head, threw 
it backward, and thrust his bill into the water, and then he uttered a roar so Tearfully 
joud that I was frightened. This explained why some notes, which are heard but 
seldom and only al ihe beginning, sound so loud^ they are those that the bittern pro- 
duces when he has taken tile water deep into the neck and throws it out with unusual 
force. The music went on, but the bird no longer threw his head backward, and I 
heard these loud sounds no more." 1 make no comments upon this narrative, being 
entirely at a loss what to say. An extract from it will be found in the 'Standard Natural 
Hiilory; Vol- IV, p. 176, 
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Note. — Since the foregoing paper was written I have learned, 
through the courtesy of Dr. Stejneger, that Mr. Frank H. Nutter 
contributed an account of the Bittern's pumping to the 'Oologist's 
Exchange' for April, iSSS (Vol. I, No. 4). I subjoin it in full. 

"By the way, did you ever see a Bittern while engaged in its 
serenade? It is a ludicrous performance. One favored me with 
it once within easy range of my telescope. After standing in a 
meditative position for some time it would slowly -raise its head 
and stretch up its neck till its bill pointed nearly straight upwards, 
when it commenced by several times opening and shutting its big 
l>eak with a snap that was plainly heard, though five or six hun- 
dred feet distant ; it then uttered the characteristic notes from 
which it takes its common name of 'stake-driver' or 'thunder- 
pumper' ; and truly it seems much like pumping, for each syllable 
seems to originate deep in the interior of the bird and to be ejected 
only with the greatest muscular exertion, puffing out its feathers 
and working its long neck up and down, as if choking to death. 
After a short season of meditation to recuperate its strength, the 
performance is again repeated, and doubtless to its mate, engaged 
ill her maternal duties, it is the sweetest of music." 



THE MAIN DIVISIONS OF THE SWIFTS. 



Since Dr. Sclater's paper on the genera and species of Swift 
(1'. Z. S., 1865, pp. Sg^-fii?) they have been allowed to remain 
in the two subfamilies, CypsclinK and Chieturinae, into which he 
there divides this group. Dr. Sclater's divisions are founded 
solelv on external characters, and he is very careful to state that 
he has paid but little attention to the species of the genera Col- 
lacalla and DehdrochcUdon. In a footnote Dr. Sclater refers 
to a paperby Dr. Bernstein (Acta Academia; Leopold! no-Cin'olins, 
Vol. z6, p. 15) as showing conchisivelv that CoUocalia is in 
c\ ery point of \\q\\ strictly Cypseline, and most nearly allied to 
Dendritchelidofi . While I have not read Dr. Bernstein's pa])er 
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it is impossible for me to coincide in his view of the relationship of 
Cotlocaiia-, although fully agreeing with him in regard to its 
being in everj- point strictly Cypseline. Collocalia, for whose 
skeleton I am indebted to my friend Mr. C. F. Adams, is a 
member of the Chaturine group of Swifts, ami so nearly resembles 
in structure our common Chimney Swift that it would be difficult 
on slructurat grounds to separate them generically. 

The members of the genus Dendrochelidon on the other hand 
stand by themselves among the Swifts, the characters separating 
them from their relatives, as represented by Micropus apus, Af. 
suifurcatus, Panyptila saxaiilis, Chcetitra pelagica, and Col- 
localia fuciphaga are well marked. An entire skeleton of Den- 
drochelidon is imfortunately not at hand, but Prof. Alfred Newton 
has most kindly loaned me a skull and sternum of D. mystacea 
and two sterna of D. toallacei, which with some wing and leg 
bones furnish an abundance of good difterential characters.* The 
skull alone would be quite sufficient to separate Dendrochelidon 
from the other Swifts and the other bones furnish strong corro- 
borative testimony. 

Viewing the cranium of Dendrochelidon from its dorsal aspect, 
the rostral portion is seen to be both narrower and longer than in 
either Micropus-, Panyptila, Cheetura, or Collocalia. The mass 
of the ecto-ethmoid, so prominent in other Swifts, does not project 
beyond the outline of the frontals. There is no lachrymal in any 
of the skulls of Dendrochelidon at my disposal, though this little 
bone is present in Micropus suhfurcatus and Collocalia fuci- 
phaga. 

A decided structural difference exists between Dendrochelidon 
and the other Swifts in the frontal region from the fact that in 
Dendrochelidon the nasals are posteriorly narrow, and simply 
abut against the frontals, while in the other Swifts an external 
process of the wide nasals is carried upward and backward, over- 
lying the frontals. In this respect the adult Dendrochelidon 
much resembles the younger stages of other Swifts, in which the 
external and internal processes of the nasal ossify Brst, forming a 
crescentic bar of bone bounding the nasal opening. Later on the 
ascending process ossifies, forming a tri-radiate bone, extremely 
well marked in Panyptila. The interorbifal portion of the frontals 

■See, howerer, bot-Dote on page II. 
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is comparatively wide, slightly suggesting Caprimulgus in its 
outline. Viewed from below the elongation of the rostrum is very 
noticeable while the pre-maxillaries are seen to nm well back- 
ward, thus contrasting with the other Swifts and once more sug- 
gesting Caprimulgus. 

Dertdrochelidon has the characteristic unciform maxillo- 
palatines of the Swifts, but the palatines and vomer differ totally 
from the Cypseline pattern. .The pre-palatine bar is narrow, in- 
stead of wide, the external palatine notch is wanting, and the 
trans- palatine portion is entirely difierent in shape from that of 
the other Swifts, being not unlike Caprimulgus. The anteriorly 
T-shaped vomer of the other Swifts is replaced by a vomer that 
is scarcely expanded at all distally. 
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Venlral aspecl of crania of t. Anlroslotmis vocifinii, a. Drndrochrlidon myslaiia. 3. 
Chttlura petagiia, nil enlarged lo Iheiame absolute 91 le. 

V. vomer; mxp. maxUlo-palaline; fl, prepelatine; «, ecto-elhmoid ; ^l, Irans- 
palaline ; pg. plerygold \ q, quadrate \ j, sphenoid : 61, bosi-temporaL 

One maxillo-palaline is omiiled 10 better show the vomer. 

Owing to foreshortening the length of (he rostral portion of the skuli of Dtndrechtl- 
idon is apparently not to great as it is in reality. 

The sphenoid of Dendrochelidon partakes of the general elon- 
gation of the skull, and the articulations of the pterj'goids with 
the sphenoid are brought well forward, and form a rather sharp 
angle with one another. This is a departure from the Cypseline 
structure, in which the pterygoids are closely applied to the basi- 
temporal, and a step toward the Passerine arrangement. 
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While retaining the genera! characters of the Swifts, the shoulder 
girdle of Dendroehelidon departs widely from the typical Cypse- 
line pattern. The xiphoid margin of the sternuin instead of being 
convex is slightly concave, and instead of being imperforate 
presents on either side, a subtriangular fenestra occupying the 
place of the notch found in Passerine birds. These fenestra are 
not to be confounded with the sternal vacuities so constantly found 
in the Swifts, for large, irregular fenestra are present in the body 
of the sternum; but the mai^nal fenestra! are s\Lch as would be 
formed were the external xiphoid process of a Passerine bird united 
with the body of the sternum by a bar of bone. The outline of the 
carina is more convex than in any of the other Swifts, and recalls 
the Caprimulgine sternum. 

The coracoid is moderately long, much longer than in any of 
the allied forms, its length, in comparison with the total length of 
the sternum, being -^^ in D. -wallacei, and ^^ in D. myslacea, 
while in Mieropus apus it is -^(j^, in Collocalia fuciphaga -j^oV' 
and in Chatura pelagica ^J^. The furcula is ylso longer and 
the hypoclidiuni better developed than in other Swifts, the furcula 
resting upon the anterior edge of the carina. The scapula is more 
decurved than in any other Sw^ift except Collocalia, but ex- 
perience with other forms shows that the scapula has but slight 
taxonomic value. 

Unfortunately there is no humerus among the bones in my 
possession, but from the proportions of the other bones of the 
wing it would not be surprising if the humerus should prove to be 
longer and less strongly marked than the usual Cypseline pattern." 
The radius and ulna, instead of being considerably shorter than 
the second meL-icarpal, are considerably longer, while they are 
also more concave toward one another than in other Swifts. The 

•Since the above was wrillen. Dr. W. K. Parker has very kindly senl me foe examin- 
alion a skeleton of D. coronata. This corresponds in the respective portions of its 
skeleton with rhe species already examined, while the humerus proves to be as sur- 
mised, much more slender und much less rugose than in (he other Swifts. 

The differences of proportional length between the wing bones oi Mieropus apus^ad 
DtHdriKlUlidiin myilacta can be well expressed in figures by calling the lenglb of the 
melacarpak loa 
They are as follows : 

M. apus. D. myitatea. Ciatura, Collocalia. 
Metacarpals 100 100 100 loo 

Radios 76 110 75 88 

Humerus 56 95 60 63 
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'tarsus' is much shorter and wider in Dendrockelidon than 
in any of its relatives, and the anterior and posterior surfaces in- 
stead of being deeply grooved for the reception of tendons are 
decidedly convex. The first metatarsal is well developed and is 
placed well up on the 'tarsus,' the ungual phalanges are not of 
the regular Cypseline pattern, and the phalanges, within the 
penultimate, instead of being short or obsolete are moderately 
long. Finally the 'tarsus' is shorter than even the first digit, 
while in all other Swifts it is longer, notably so in Chatura. 

From the preceding notes it may be seen that marked difierences 
separate the genus Dendrockelidon from the other Swifts, while 
in some points it seems to incline towards the Goatsuckers. Some 
of the distinctions existing between Dendrockelidon and the other 
Swifts are merely differences of degree, but others are diflerences 
of kind, so that Dendrockelidon not only differs from its rela- 
tives, but possesses structural characters of its own that appear 
quite equal to those of the rest of the Swifts combined. These 
differential characters are greater than those existing between the 
Thrushes and the Wrens, or even, I should say, between the 
Crows and the Swallows, so that although the material at hand 
is small, it is quite sufficient to warrant the formation of a new 
family for the members of the genus Dendrockelidon. The 
name proposed for this family is DendrockelidonidiB. 

The precise status of the Swifts may well be called a little un- 
certain, although the tendency certainly is to consider them as an 
order. Mr. Gill's term of super-family has been applied to the 
Swifts by Mr. L, Stejneger and may safely be used. Osteologi- 
cally the group may be diagnosed as follows. 

Super-family Micropodoidea. 

Palate aigithognathous : maxillo-p.ilatincs unciform ; manubrium 
rudimentary; xiphoid margin of sternum entire, costal process 
small ; coracoid short, not implanted in a groove, epi-coracoid 
feebly developed ; furcula widely U-shaped, hypoclidium small, 
epiclidium obsolete. 

The two families into which this super-family is divided may 
be differentiated as follows. 
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Rostral portion of 



Microf odides. 



De» drochelidonidiB. 
moderate. 



Poster! < 



Ulna 
Phalanges 



tnteriorlv much ex 
^anded, T-shaped \ 

exteriorly natclied ; 

:onvex, imperrorale ; 

longer than Rrst digit 



except ultimate and 
penultimate, very 
stiort or obsolete; 



scarcely expanded. 

un notched. 

slightly 
two foraro 
shorter ihj 



The jliPcro^oa!/Vis apparently fall intotwogroupsaccordingto 
the development of their phalanges : Micro pod inte. — Number of 
phalanges 2,3,3,3. Chmturinm. — Number of phalanges 2,3,4, 5- 

It is my earnest desire, at some future day, to treat of the Swifts 
in greater detail, but osteological material is very difficult to pro- 
cure, and at present the matter must rest, I should be very grate- 
ful for any assistance in this respect, and in closing desire to 
express my thanks to Mr. Adams, Dr. Baur, Dr. Meams, 
Dr. W. K. Parkei, and Professor Newton for their kindness in 
proviiling me with the material on which this paper is based. 



A SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIRDS 
OF THE GULF COAST OF FLORIDA. 



BY W. E. D. SCOTT, 

{Continued from /. J79.) 

Phoenicopterus ruber. Amsrican Flamingo. — This species was of 
regular though rare occurrence ae as ummer migrant as far north as Tanipa 
Bay. Thelast birds killed there were four in number, all but one immature, 
in the year 1885, by Mr. Stuart of Tampa. 
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or late jearE the birds have been so persistentljr penecuted in the region 
between Cape Romano and Cape Sable, and north from the former 
point to Sanibel Inlet, that they are now rare even at those points, though 
ten years ago resident there and not at all uncommon. Mr, Atkins while at 
Punta Rassa in 18S5 and 18S6 obtained several authentic records of the 
occurence of the Flamingo in that region. 

Some four years ago a party of 'plume huntere,' I am mo»t credibly 
informed, killed in a single season, and during a single eipedilion after 
plumes a large number of these remarkable and beautifully colored birds. 
This was the main flock, and was well known to the spongers and other 
frequenters of the coast, in the region about Cape Romano. It seems, 
from information that I can gather, that the Flamingoes bred somewhere 
between Cape Romano and Cape Sable and south of that point quite 
recently, that is within five years, and a few may still find a nesting-ground 
on the Gulf Coast as numbers are seen every season, though the birds 
are not nearly as common as they once were and have become very shy 
from the repeated attacks upon them. 

Ajaja ajaja. Rossatb Spoonbill. — The record in regard to the species 
in question is even more shocking than that of the Flamingo. The 
Roseate Spoonbill was ten years ago an abundnnt bird on the Gulf Coast 
of Florida, as far north at least as the mouth of the Anclole River. The 
birds bred in enormous rookeries in the region about Cape Romano and 
to the south of that point. These rookeries have been described to me 
hy men who helped to destroy them, as being frequently of many acres in 
extent and nfTording breeding ground to thousands of Roseate Spoonbills. 
The birds bred in January and were in the tiest plumage late in Noveml>er 
and in December. They do not seem to have bred north of Charlotle 
Harbor, so far as I am able to ascertain, but immediately after the breed- 
ing season was finished, and as soon as the young were able to shift for 
themselves, there was a great dispersal of the birds to the northward, 
particularly along the coast, though Ihey were common at points in the 

As late as the season of iSSo in March I found the birds in great numbers 
at ail the points I visited south of the mouth of the Anctote River, and 
even north of thatfpoint they were of occasional occurrence. In Old 
Tampa Bay and at John's Pass in March of the year in question I saw the 
birds daily and once at least two hundred alighted on a sandbar where I 
was watching some Peale's Egrets {Ardea rifeicens) and were so tame 
and unsuspicious that I approached within twenty feet before they flew, 
and ihe flight was only for a short distance when they again alighted. 

All this is changed. I have spent the past four winters and two sum- 
mers in Florida. My old hunting grounds have all been carefullv re- 
traversed, some of them many times, and the Roseate Spoonbill is almost 
as great a stranger to me as to my fellow workers who live the year round 
in Massachusetts. 

I have seen two near Tarpon In all the time referred to, about a dozen 
once on Old Tampa Bay, and during my trip to Charlotte Harbor in 18S6 
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perhaps twentj In all. They were in every case bo wild and frightened 
>t the sigMt or a human being that the only way one could identify them 
was by Ihe wonderful blush pink of their featherK in the liglit. 

I am firmly convinced that this change is directiv attributable to Ihe 
demands of the feather market for the skins of those gorgeous birds, and 
feel sure that it is only the question of a few more seasons of 'plume 
hunters' when this species will be almost as mythical in Florida, as the 
traditional PhtEnix 

Ouara alba. White Ibis. — An abundant resident at most points on the 
Gulf Coast, but apparently preferring the ftesh-water regions, especially 
in the breeding season, though 1 have frequently found them in rookeries, 
associated with various Herons, Cormorants, etc., where the water was 
brackish. 

For many years the southeastern end of Lake Butler, near Tarpon 
Springs, has been a favorite breeding place for these birds, and I found 
vast numbers of Ihem breeding there in April of the present year (1888). 
The nests were similar to those of Ihe smaller Herons, which were also 
breeding abundantly at this point, except that they were lined with leaves 
and were more carefully built. Four eggs were generally the number of 
a full set, though once I found five in the same nest, and three were now 
and then the full number. The eggs were mostly laid, and had been 
incubated from a day or two to a week, when I visited the rookery on 
April H- '888- 

These birds I found equally common at Panasoffkee Lake, the points 
visited on the Wtthlacooche River, and at many points in Charlotte 
Harbor and Tampa Bay. 

GuaTa rubra. Scarlet Ibis. — Mr. Atkins of Key West writei^ me 
under date July ti , 188S, "I enclose the letter referring to the [Scarlet] 
Ibis. Mr. Hart is, to the best of my knowledge and belief, a truthful and 
reliable man and I have not the least doubt of what he writes in regard [o 
the [Scarlet] Ibis." 

The following I quote from this letler of Mr. T. E. Hart to Mr. Atkins, 
dated from Fort Ogden, Florida, May 13, 1S8S. 

"I have done very welt collecting plumes this season, but have not 
made a skin this year ; have seen some tine Everglade Kites and Spoon- 
bills and Rails, but was a long way from the boat and could not pack 
Ihem-, saw one Scarlet Ibis but did not shoot it. I was in a Heron 
rookery and saw it coming and thought il was a young While Ibis as its 
color was hid by the lops of the trees. I kept watching it coming along 
and when it got to an open place it hovered for a moment, and before I 
could shoot it, it dashed off at a right angleand I saw it no more. Joe 
saw one the same day. I could not have been mistaken in the bird. It 
was of the size and shape you wrote and was of a dark blood color, Il 
was not more than sixty feet from me and was a perfect beauty." 

I have perfect confidence in the above records and present them without 
hesitation as being of deep interest. 

PlegadiB autnmnaliB. Glossy Ibis. — Apparently rare on the Gulf 
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Coast. The onlj records I have are two birds, lex unknown, taken at 
Fori Meyers, on the Caloosahatchie River, in the spring of 1886. These 
two are in m^ coJIection and are numbered 5144 and 5145. 

The local hunters in HilUboro and Hernando Counties do not seem 
to have any knowledge of "Copper-colored Curlews," except such of the 
hunterB as have travelled in the southern portion of the State. 

Tantalus loculator. Wood Ibis. — Common resident and frequents the 
cypress ponds, small streams, and rivers. It is rarely to be found on or 
close to salt water. Mr. Stuart of Tampa told me that several hundred 
of these birds bred in a rookery about eight miles from Tampa as recently 
as thespringof 1885. The breeding season was at its height about the 
last of March. This rookery has t>een broken up by local hunters and no 
birds breed there now, nor have I met with the species nesting in Florida. 

Botauru* lentiginosua. American Bittern. — A rare summer resident 
but abundant at certain points in the autumn, winter, and spring. I have 
no record of the species breeding in Florida, but meet with the birds now 
and then throughout the warm months. 

BotcuTua exUta. Least Bittbrm. — Common resident. Many breed 
both in the fresh and salt water marshes, though the former seem to be 
preferred. 

The breeding season in the region about Tarpon Springs is in May and 
is completed, the young birds being able to fly, by the last of June, or Hrst 

Ardea occidentdis. Great White Heron. — The regions between 
Cape Romano and Cape Sable »nd to the south of the latter point seem 
the localities preferred by this species, and here they are resident and 
brepd. The breeding season is said to be in December and January. Mr. 
Atkins has kindly given me numerous records of their occurrence at Key 
West, and I have a note of one seen at the mouth of the Anclote River in 
April, 1887. 

Aldea wucrdemanni. WiJKDBHAN'N's Hbrom. — Mr. Stuart of Tampa has 
collected between Capes Romano and Sable some ten or more individuals 
of this species which I have personally seen. Most of these were in the 
colored phase and prcKented considerable individual variation, the details 
of which 1 am unable to place on record here, as I put ofl" taking notps in 
this matter, being hurried at the time of my visit, and since then these 
valuable birds with many others have been destroyed by (ire. Two of 
Mr. Stuart's birds were in the white phase, being pure white everywhere 
except on the last two or three inches of the their outer primaries, which 
were in color blue and marked much like the primary quills of Ardra 
airulta in its white phase of plumage. 

For the notes I have on the breeding of this species, 1 am indebted to 
Mr. Stuart, who kindly placed them at m-j disposal. Mr. Stuart started 
in the early part of November. 1SS6, for the region alluded to above, and 
found Wiirdemann's Heron breeding at that season. Some of the birds 
had eggs in their nests, and some had young almost ready to fly so that 
it is fair to presume that the birds begin to breed about October t. The 
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birds were Bcilitary in their nesting habits, and not at all common, and 
very shy. Mr. Stuart described Che half-grown jroung to me as similar to 
those of i4. tvardiofa lilie age. but as he did not appreciate their value, 
he preserved no skina of them. 

I wish to allude in this connection to a bird which I took near Tarpon 
Springs on ]a\y 31, 1886. With some hesitancy, I am obliged to consider 
the specimen in question, No. 5305 of my collection, an adult male in worn 
full plumage, as a hybrid between Wilrdemann's and Ward's Heron. 
It is of a considerably lighter and more smoke-colored blue than any 
Ward's Heron which I have. It has the decidedly white underparts 
streaked with black, and dusky gray and even rusty color characteristic 
of ■wuerdemanni. The crown patch from the forehead is streaked with 
bluish dusky. The plumes of the lower neck are almost pure white. 
There are so many characters of WUrdemann's and Ward's Heron com- 
bined in this bird, that this seems the only reasonable category Co place it 
in, at least till we have further light on the subject. 

Ardea waidi. Ward's Heroh. — For recent remarks on this species I 
refer Ihe reader to 'The Auk' of April, 1888, pp. 183-184. 

I have before me a seriesof some thirty Ward's Herons in all stages from 
the fledgling birds taken from the nest to those in full adult breeding 
plumage. Of the latter, there are nineteen in number, and it is my 
purpose to give a slight summary of certain features said Co charac- 
terize this species. y4^/of these nineteen birds are in very Jine, umvorn. 
adult plumaffe, they having been taken at the beginning of the breeding 
season. Eleven of them, without any apparent correlation to sex, have the 
crown patch streaked and suffused with bluish black or bluish brown. Eight 
have the crown patch untinged and pure white. In Che eleven that have 
the crown patch streaked, there is every degree of variation presented 
from an almost obscured crown patch to one only faintly streaked or 
suffused. This streaking or suffusion usually begins on the forehead and 
extends for a greater or less distance backwards till lost in the white of 
Che extremity of Che crown patch. A very considerable percentage have 
some of the long occipital plumes not wholly black, but blue or whitish. 
Of the nineteen birds in question only tiree have pure blacJk tiaulder- 
iaeis, and the other sixteen present every phase between shoulder-knots 
slightly streaked with white to those heavily and conspicuously striped 
with that color. There is also a very coneiderable individual variation in 
the relative amounts of while and black on the underparts of these nine- 
teen birds. These points have been briefly noticed to show what a wide 
range of variation these birds have in the coloration of special parts, and 
as conflicting somewhat with recent descriptions- 
Mr. Atkins has found the species not infrequently at Key West and has 
lately sent me a young bird of the year from that point, indicating its 
breeding at or near that island. 

Aides egrella. American Egret. — A rather common resident, though 
not nearly so abundant as in former years. Breeds, according to locality 
and range, from late in January till June and even July. 
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Ardea candidissima. Snowy Heron. — A common resident and once 
abundant, but it has been go evstemnticallj' persecuted nnd destrojyed 
that it is yearly becoming more rare. It breeds, according lo locality, 
from early in March till late in June. It is particularly difficult to give 
accurate data as to (he natural breeding time of this and others of the 
smaller Herons, for they are hunted just during the period of (he full per- 
fection of the plumes with such unremitting perseverance by (he cruel 
plume hunters that scarcely a 'rooltery,' no matter how small, escapes. 
So that the poor survivors of these massacres are constantly seeking new 
nesting grounds, and I have found Herons about Tarpon Springs and 
other points, breeding late in Augui-t. and this species, A. ntrnlea-, 
and A. Iritralor ruJicoUis had/reiA tggs as late as the 15th of that month. 

Ardea rafesc«ns. Reddish Egret. — Locally this bird is still common. 
The breeding season begins late in March in Old Tampa Bay, and is at 
its height by the middle of April. These birds, so far as I am aware, 
always breed in rookeries where the adjacent waters are salt, and I have 
never seen them frequent the fresh water ponds even to feed. 

Mr. John W. Atkins, of Key West, (ells me in a recent letter that the 
dark phase of plumage is the commoner of the two at that locality, though 
he constantly sees the white phase as well, and he believes the birds breed 
on the islands. For further remarks on this species the reader is referred 
(o 'The Auk,' April, 1888, p. 184. I am indebted to a friend in this 
locality for the information that this species in its dark phase still breeds 
in numbers at rookeries at St. Martin's Keys, about forty-five miles north 
of Tarpon Springs, in the Gulf, 

Ardea tricolor ruficollia. Louisiana Herok, — The most common of 
all the Herons, frequenting both salt and fresh water. The breeding 
season begins about the same time of the year as the last. 

Ardea corulea. Little Blue Huron, — Still a common species. 
Frequents both fresh and salt water, but there seems to be a preference 
for the former. Breeds in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs from early in 
April to late in August. Sec, in this connection, the remarks on the 
breeding ai A. candidissima, which also refer to this species. 

Ardea viresceDS. Green Heron. — Common, but not so gregarious as 
the several preceding species. Resident and breeds, generally in the 
vicinity of fresh water ponds. Breeds from late in April to July, in (he 
vicinity of Tarpon Springs. 

Nyclicoraz nycticorax nKvius. Black-crowned Night Heron. — 
Rather common resident, and some breed. 

Nycticorax violaceus. Yellow-crownkd Night Heron.— Common 
locally. Breeds in May and June about Tarpon Springs. 

\,To b€ <;ontintitd.~\ 
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AN ACCOUNT OF THE BREEDING HABITS OF 

PUFFINUS AUDUBONI IN THE ISLAND OF 

GRENADA, WEST INDIES. WITH A NOTE 

ON ZENAIDA RUB RIPE S. 

BY GEORGE N. LAWRENCE. 

I HAVE received a letter from Mr. John G. Wells in which he 
writes as follows : "I had an outing; on Easter Monday, and was 
f<)rtunate enough to procure a bir<i new to our fauna, a description 
of which I enclose, and skins go by book post, which I trust will 
reach jou safely, and that I shall soon have the pleasure of read- 
ing vour decision on them." 

The birds sent proved to be Huffinus auduboni. The following 
letter from Mr, Wells, dated Grenada, April 23, 1S8S, gives an 
account of his finding and procuring specimens of it while breed- 
ing, and also some facts connected with its life history. 

"About eight or ten years ago numbers of dried birds used to be brought 
in to tlic inirketat Greenville for saie ; they were young birds and very fat. 
The men who sold Ihem said they were the young of the 'Diablotin,' und 
were caught in holes, 011 a small island to the eastward called Mouchoir 
Qiiarrd. I endeavored to procure a live one but without avail, and in fact 
so many improbable stories were told concerning this bird, that 1 looked 
upon the -Diablotin" as a myth, and concluded thai the dried birds were 
the young of some species of Gull. My interest in the matter has, however, 
been recently revived. On Easier Monday last (jnd April. 188S) I paid 
a visit to a small islet called Lnbnye Rock, about a mile off the Port of 
Greenville, a place where I had been on many previous occasions. 
On exploring the Rock, a young bird was discovered in a hole under a 
stone ; it was covered with ["own ; in fact it seemed like a ball of fat en- 
cloiied in down. One of Ibe boatmen pronounced it to be a young 'Diablo- 
tin*; this, as you may suppose, caused me to make a thorough senrcli, with 
the happ3' result that 1 found an adult bird with a young one in one hole, 
and a full-grown female and one egf; in another hole. The birds on being 
brought out into the light appeared to be quite foolish, and he von d a feeble 
attempt to bile seemed lo make no effort to escape. I kept them alive for 
some days; ihey would take no food during the day. remaining perfectly 
quiet, but al night Ihej- fed on scraps of fitb, and at intervals uttered a 
peculiar cry resembling a cat howl. 
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■'They evidenllj' \Ay but one egg, as only one young was found in each 
hole, and the egg which I got was highly incubated ; it is of a dull white 
color and meaEuree i" X :|". 

"The name 'Diablotin' in this case is not to be depended upon, as the 
fishermen and boatmen about here seem to apply that name to any 
strange sea bird which they meet. 

"The bird appears to be a Petrel, perhaps a well-known species, but it is 
new to me, and I believe has not been noted from this island. I send you 
by book post the skins of an adult female and the young bird found 
in the same hole." 

Dr. Henry Bryant found it to be abundant in the Bahamas, 
His accounts of its breeding and of the size of the egg agree closely 
with that given by Mr, Wells. It appears to be also quite com- 
mon in Bermuda, and several accounts of its capture there while 
breeding, may be found in Baird, Itrewer and Ridgway {Water 
Birdsof N, A., Vol. H), 

The general coloring of the nestling sent by Mr. Wells is dusky 
gray, whitish on the abdomen. It seems large for a bird in its 
downy stage of plumage, measuring 9.^ inches in length. The 
adult measures in length (fresh) 133 inches; in 'Water Birds of 
North America' it is stated to be about 1 1 inches. 

These .specimens are in the National Museum. 

The 'Diablotin' formerly inhabiting the Island of Guadeloupe, 
W. I., of which a very full history is given by P^re Labat, in his 
'Voyage aux Isles de TAmerique,' published in 1724, and com- 
prising seven quarto pages, was a very diflerent bird. It has lieen 
considered extinct there for a long time, and I think has not been 
satisfactorily identified with any known species- 

Pire Labat gives a full and interesting account uf its habits, the 
hunt (chassc) after it on the 'Souphriere' of Gu.ideloupe, with 
a description of its size and plumage ; there is also a plate of it. 

It appears by his description and the plate, that the entire 
plumage ^vas black ; the shape of the bill in the plate is unlike that 
of a Petrel, but much resembles that of a Raven, but it may be 
improperly drawn. What the species was is a problem very 
desirable to be solved. 

While breeding they were constantly pursued by the natives for 
food, v^rhen found in their holes there was no difficulty in their 
capture, as they made no efforts to escape. It would seem as if 
finally all were killed by persistent persecution, thus being a 
parallel case to that of the Great Auk. 
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As this old work is not very accessible to students, I have thought 
best to give the translation of a few extracts from it. He says — 
''This bird is about tlie size of a pullet ; its plumage is black; it 
has the wings long and strong, the legs rather short, the feet like 
those of a duck, but furnished with strong and long claws, its 
bill is long of a good inch and a half, cur\ed, pointed, extremely 
hard and strong; it has large eyes near the top of the head, which 
ser\'e them admirably well during the night, but are nearly useless 
in the daytime, as they cannot endure the light nor discern 
objects, for when it is surprised by the day outside of its retreat, 
it knocks against anything with which it comes in contact and 
finally it falls to the ground. 

"These birds live on fish which they procure during the night 
at sea ; when through with their fishing, tliey retuin to the moun- 
tain, where they take to their holes like rabbits, and until night has 
come again do not return to the sea. The flesh is blackish witl 
a little scent of fish, otherwise it is good and verv nourishing. 

"It begins to appear towards the end of September. They are 
then found in pairs in each hole. They remain until the end of 
November, when they disappear." 

He gives a very full and particular account of the search after 
them, and says; "In spite of the dangers and inconveniences of 
this hunting, my curiositv tempted me to accompany five negroes." 
They were assisted in finding the birds by dog^, and each hunter 
carried a pole seven or eight feet long with a hook at the end. 
They procured about two hundred birds; siicli numbers being 
obtained, easily accounts for their extermination. 

Note on Zenaida rubripes. 

1 avail myself of this opportunity to correct an error which oc- 
curred in the 'Catalogue' of Grenada Birds.* I received from 
Mr. Wells a male of Zenaida rubripes afler I had finished 
writing the catalogue. The account of its receipt and description 
was written on a slip of paper to be inserted in the catalogue in 
its proper place, but by inadvertence it was put under Engyplila 
tvellsi, p. 625, instead of under Zenaida rubripes^ p. 624. 

• Pii>c. U. S. Nat. Mtu. VoL IX, 18B6, p, 635. 
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BIRDS OF CARROLL COUNTY, INDIANA. 

lCoaclu<lf,l/ro«, Vol. V. f. JJ'-l 

73. Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-billed Cuckoo. - 
summer resident, arriving nbout the middle or May. Fresh eggs June 30, 
1885. 

74- Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Bl\ck-billeo Cuckoo. — A common 
suminer reddeiu. Until 1S34, the Black-hilled seemed quite rare, but 
since then it has appeamd to be more abundant than the Yellow-billed. 

75- Ceryle alcyoa. Kingfisher. — A common Eummcr resident, com. 
ing early, and rem linini; Inte in the autumn. A set of six eggs taken Mav 
iS, in which incubation had proceeded perhaps n week. 

76. Dryobates villosus. IIaiky VVuoupfa-kek. 

77. Dryobates pubescens. Dciwsv Woodpeckek. — These two familiar 
Woodpecker!, arc common re-idents of the Counlv. 

7S. Sphyiapicus varius. Yellow-bellied Sapsuckkk.— A rather 
rare resident, most common in the spring. I have specimens obtained 
December 15, 18S4. and January 11, 1S85. 

79. Ceophlaus pileatus. Pileated Woodpecker. — F'ormerly a not 
■iucoinmon resident, but I have seen none in the Countvfor ieveral vears, 
and I have no doubt they have left it permanently. 

So. Melanerpea etythtoceptialus. Red-headed V r — O 

most abundant Woodpecker, usually going south h m b 

frequently remaining with us all winter. This it d d h w 

of iSSi-32 in great numbers. I saw one in (be h n p 

County, January 14, iSSS. 

3i. Melanerpea carolinus. Red-bellird Woo kr — A mm n 

resident, about as abundant in winter ns in snmme 

Si. Colaptes auratus. 'Vellowiiammek.' — A b d d 

and one of our most valuable birds. Full sets o b d 

by May 4. In May and June. iSSj, I obtained n 

forty-nine days from a ■Yellowliammer' which had i h 

The eggs were in seven sets, live, five, five, six. sev u nd h gg 

re spec lively.* 

S3. Antrostomus vociferus. Whip-poor-will. — Not uiu 
»ummer resident, arriving from April 20 to May 1. 

3^. Chordeiles virginianus. Nighthawk. — - An abundant 1 
especially noticeable in the autumn. 

85. Chetura pelagica. Chimney Swift. — An abundant si 
ident, arriving about the last week in April. April 27. 1S84. Asi 

•See Davie's 'Nestsand Eggs of N. A. Birds,' p. 90. 
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peculiar nidificalion of ihis species I would mention the Tollowing. A 
pair fastened their nesl in 1884 upon the inside of the door of an out- 
house at tlie VnnJalia depot in Camden, The birds entered the building 
through small holes made in the gables. This building was in dail^ use. 
but those who visited it were citutioned b^ the railroad agent to open the 
door with care so as not to jar the eggs from the nest. Four eggs were 
laid, one of which was jostled from the nest, the other three hatched, 
and the young were reared in safety. The nest was repaired and used 
again in 1885, and again in 1SS6, a brood being reared each season. Mr. 
R. S. Phipps, the Vandiitia agent, informs me thai the nest was not used 
in 1887. 

S6. Trocbilus colubris. Hummingbird. — A common summer resi- 
dent, arriving about May 8. 

87. Tyrannus tj^annus. Kinubird, — The Kingbird is an abundant 
summer resident. It is tirst seen in the spring about the last of April. 
April 21). 1883 ; April 30, iSS4 ; April 23, 1885. 

88. Myiarchus crinitus. Ckbsted FLVcnTCiieR.— A common summer 
resident. Arrives about the last of April. May 3. 1SS3; April 18, 18841 
April 38, 188s. 

89. Sayornis phoebe. rcwsB.—A common and ramiliar summer resi- 
dent. First appears ^ibout the middle of March. March 17, (884; March 
3:, 1885. Buildingby March 26,1884. 

90. Contopus virens. Wood I'ewee. — Summer resident; common. 
Comes about April 24. Nest found June 18. 

91. Empidonax flaviventiis. Yellow-bellied Flycatcher. — A rare 

92. Empidonax acadicus. Acadian Flycatcher. — This little bird is 
an abundant summer resident, arrives about May 15, and h.as full gets ol 
eggs bv June 15. This is one of the most frequent victims of the Cowbird. 

93. Empidonax pueillus traillii. Traill's Flycatcher. — Rare ; prob- 
ably a summer resident. June 10,1885. 

94. Empidonax minimus. Least Flycatcher. — Summer resident, 
but not common. 

95. Otocoris alpeatria praticola. Prairie Horned Lark Up to 

1879, very rare; since then becoming more common every year, until it 
is now a common resident, most abundant, however, in winter and early 
spring. 

96. Cyanocitta crisiata. Blue Jay. — An abundant resident, beginning 

97. Corvus corax sinualus. American Raven. — The Raven was at 

one time a common resident, but now seems to have entirely disappeared. 

98. Corvus amerieanua. American Crow. — An abundant resident. 
Nest with three eggs April 16. 

99. Dolichonyx oiyzivotus. Bobolink. — A rare spring migrant. Not 
noticed until 1883. May 6, 1883 and 1S84. 

100. Molothrus atcT. Cowbird. — An abundant summer resident, 
arriving about March 31. Among the victims of the Cowbird's parasitic 
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habit 1 have noticed the roIlowing:—Cardtnnt Grosbeak. Towhee. Red- 

eyfd Vireo, Scarlet Tnnager, Wood ThniKli, Acadian FIvcatcher, Indigo 
Bunting, Oven-bird, Worin-enting Warbler, Summer Yellowbird, Warbling 
Vireo, and Maryland Yellowlhroat, 

loi. Agelaius phceniceus. REn-wiN<iED IIlackbirii. —In siiitablu 
places, this is one of onr most abundant summer reKidents. ReturnB from 
the south as early as February 12. 

lo:. Stumella magna. Mf.adowlark. — An abundant summer resi- 
dent, from the middle of March to late in Octol>er. Occasionally a few 

103. Icterus sputiuB. Orchard Oriole. — Frum the last of April to 
September a common resident, growing more abundant of late years. 

104. Icterus ealbula. Baltimore Oriole. — Summer resident, some- 
what more common than the last. Ariives about April 24. 

10;. Scolecopbagus carolinus. Rustv Blackbird — Spring and 
autumn migrant, but not often seen. 

T06. Quiscalus quiscula (eneus. Bronzed Crackle. — A very abun- 
dant summer resident, returning from the south about March 15 and 
remaining until quite late in the autumn. 

107. CarpodacuB purpureua. Purple Finch.— Frequently seen late 
in the autumn and early in the spring; — probably a winter resident. 
October 12 and 19. [878: January 25. 1879: April 22, 1884. 

108. Loiia curviroatra minor. American Crossbill. — An irregular 
winter visitant. Not noticed in the County until about the middle of 
March, 1883. when a feiv were seen near Delphi. About a dozen were seen 
in the evergreens in the Courl-jard in Delphi December j6, 1884. Four 
or five were seen in Camden, March 27, 1SS5, another April [3, and a large 
flock heard flying northward over Burlington, April 23, 1885. 

109. Loxia leucoptera. Whitk-winoed Ckos.sbill. — A very rare 
winter visitor. I saw a single female at Burlington, March 8, 1883. and 
killed it with a slick. Several others had been seen a few days before in 






again. 



Another female was seen at Camden, March 16, 1885. These, together 
with my records of its appearance at Bloomington, February 6, lo. and 
23, 1883, and Mr. F. M. Noc's Indianapolis record of about the same date. 
are, as far as I am informed, the only records of the occurrence of the 
White-winged Crossbill in Indiana. 

no. Acanthis linaria. Rbdpull. — My only record of the occurrence 
of this species in Carroll County is that of a fine male which I shot at 
Camden, November 5, iSjS- I saw another at Bloomington, December, 
1882. These are Che only records I have for Indiana. 

111. SpinuB triBtiB. American Got.DFiNcii. — Resident, abundant 
during the summer. 

112. SpinuB pinus. Pine Siskin. — A rare winter visitant. 

113. Pleclropfaenax nivaliB. Sn'owplake. — A rare winter visitant. 
My record of its occurrence in Carroll County shows : — January ij, 18S4, 
saw two (J and ?) near Pittsburg, both of which I got : January — , 1885, 
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two seen in the eastern part of the County ; January — , 1885, a large flock 
aeen in tlie eastern part ofthe County by Mr. J.C.Trent; February 13, 
1885, three seen near Camden, two of which I got; February 13 and 34, 
1885, two or three seen in the northwestern part of the County, two of 
which I secured. 

114. Pooc Etc B gram ineus. Vbspkr Sparrow. — An abundant summer 
resident, arriving last of March. 

115. AmmodTamus stmdwichensis savanna. Savanna Sparrow. — 

1 16. Ammodramus savannarum passerinus. Grasshopper Spar- 
row. — A very rare summer resident. 

117. Chondestes grammacus. Lark Finch. Until recently veryrare, 
but now getting to be a rather common summer resident. 

118- Zonotricbia leucopbiys. Wkitb-crowned Sparrow. — An abun- 
dant migrant in March and April, and September and October. 

iig. Zonotrichia albicollia. White-throats d Sparrow. — With the 
last an abundant migrant. 

no. Spiiella monticoU. Tree Sparrow. — A c 
dent. 

III. Spizella socialis. Chipping Sparrow.— 
ident. 

ii:. Spizella pusilla. Field Sparrow — Common summer resident. 

123. Junco byemalis. Slatk-colorbd Junco. — An abundant winter 
resident. Appears about the middle of Octol>er. 

124. Melospiza fasciata. Sonq Sparrow. — An abundant summer 
resident, and a few remain all winter. 

:2s. Melospiza lincolni. Lincoln's Sparrow. — A very rare migrant. 

126. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow, — A rare migrant. 

127. Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. — A common early migrant. 
March 30, 1884; Marcli 18, 18S0. 

128. Fipilo erythrophlhalmua. Towhee. — An abundant summer res- 
ident. Ido not thinkanyeverremain all winter. March 19, 18S4 ; March 
26, 188s- 

129. CardinaJiB cardinalis. Cardinal.~~A common resident. 

130. Habia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — Summer 
resident, not very common. Most common during the migrations. May 
5, 1884. 

131. Pasaerina cyonea. Indioo Bontino. — A common summer resi- 
dent. 

131. Spiza americana. Dickcissel. — Common summer resident, 
growing more common each year. 

133. Piranga erythromelas. Scarlet Tanaqer.— 
resident, arriving about May 5, 1884; April 23, 1885. 

134. Ptognetubis. Purple Martin. — A commo 
Arrives from the south as early as March 28. 

135. Petrochelidon lunifrons. Clipf Swallow.— 
abundant summer resident. April 18, 1884. 
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136. ChelidoQ ciythrogaBter. Barn Swallow. — This is also abun- 
dant during Che breeding season. April 24, 1SS4; April tC, 1885. 

137. Tachycineta bicolof. Trbb Swallow. — Migrant, not very com- 

138- Clivicola riparia. Bank Swallow. — An abundant summer i*esi> 
dent. April 6, 1884; April 8, 1SS5. 

139. Stelgidopteiyx Berripennis. Rough-winobd Swallow. — Sum- 
mer resident, but less common than the preceding. 

140. Ampelis ganulus. Bohemian Waxwing.— I remember seeing 
a floclt of half a dozen Waiwings on the cedar trees in tny father's jard 
several j'Cars ago when I was a hay, which I felt sure were not the com- 
mon Cedarbird with which I was quite familiar. I did not know at the 
lime what they were, but I am now certain they were Bohemian Wax- 
wings. They were seen in winter when there was a very heavy snow. 

141. Ampelis cedroTum. Crdar Waxwing. — A tolerably common 
summer resident. 

14a, Lanius boiealis. Northern Shrike. — Apparently a rare winter 
visitor. I have a fine male which 1 shot near Camden, January 19, 1834. 
I saw another January 8, of the same year. 

143. Lanius tudoviciajius eicubtlorides. Whitb-rumped Shrikb, 
— Until recently a very rare resident, becoming more common since 
i38j. Seen ofteneat along the hedges in the western (prairie) part of the 
County. Set of six eggs taken west of Pittsburg, May 10, 1884. 

144. Vireo oUvaceus. Red-kvkd Vireo. — An abundant si 
dent. Returned from the south May 5, 1884; May 4, iSS 

145. Vireo philadelphicus. Philadelphia Virko.- 
resident. 

146. Vireo gilvua. Warbling Vireo. — A rather t 
resident. May 2, 1884 ; May 6, 18S5. 

147. Vireo flavifrons. Yellow -throated Vireo. — A common 



migrant. May 5, 1884. 

14S. Vireo solitarius. Blue- headed Vireo.— 
May 10, 1884. 

149. Mniotilla varia. Black-and-white Warbler. — A very rare 

130. Prolonotaria citrea. Prothonotary Warbler. — A rare sum- 
mer resident. I have seen it at but two places in the County, — one near 
Camden, and the other in the Maple Swamp already mentioned in con-' 
nection with the Great Blue Heron. 

1 tirEt met with this delightful Warbler during my visit to this swamp 
May 21. 1883. It seemed to be the height of tiie breeding season, several 
pairs of birds were seen, and five nests of nice fresh eggs were secured. 
Another visit was made to the swamp May 21, 1885. Several unfiniGhed 
nests were found, but laying had not yet begun. A number of Prolhono- 
taries were seen chasing about, across and around the open spaces among 
the trees. The males were in full song, and I do not remember to have 
witnessed anything in bird-life more beautiful and interesting.* 
•See 'Omilhologial and OoloEisf for July, 1886. 
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On May 7, 13S5, I saw a single mule in a small swamp near Camden. 
It is now in my collection. Tliie peems to be a very rare species in Indi- 
ana, and its distribution in the State a little peculiar. As far as I know 
it has t>een noted only at points near the Wabash River. 

151. HelminlhopbiU pmus. Blue-winged Wahblbr.— A rather mre 
summer resident. I saw a nest of joung just able to &y in }n\y, 1879. 
Specimens taken May 4,6, 11, and 21, 1SS5, and May 10. 1S84. 

ija. Hetmintbophila chtyaopteta. Golden-winged Wahbler. — One 
specimen shot near Camden, Mnj 6, 1885. is the only one I have seen in 
the County. 

153. Hetminthophila rulicapilla. Nashville Warblbr. — A common 
migrant. Common May 4-7. 1885. 

154. Helminth ophila peregrina. Tennessee Warbler. — Migrant, 
usii.illy less common than the preceding species. May 31, 1883. Very 
common May 14-ig. 1885. 

155. Compsothlypis americana. Parl'la Wardler. — A common 
migrant, — especially in spring of 1S8.5, from May 4 to May 10. 

156. Dendroica tigrina. Cape May Warbler. — Not a very common 
migrant. May 31, 1883; May 11, 1884; May 8-14, 1S85. 

157. Dendroica eestiva. Yellow Warbler. — Summer resiilenl, not 
common. May 8, 1884 ; May 4 and g, tSSj- 

15S. Dendroica cEcrulescens. Black-throated Blue Warbler. — 
Migrant, a few seen almost every spring. May 7, [S84; May 5, 1885. 

1.S9. Dendroica coronata. Mvhtlb Warbler. — This is perhaps the 
mosi abundant Warbler during the migrations. It is the first to arrive in 
the springandremains latest in the autumn. April 30, 1S7S; May 22, 18S3; 
April 10, 1884; April 15, :885 ; Octobers, '878. At Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, this Warbler is a rare winter resident. 

160. Dendroica maculosa. Magnolia Warbler. — A common mi- 
grant. May 4, 1878; May 24. 1883; May?, T884 ; May7, 13, and 18, 1885. 

161. Dendroica cterulea. Cbrulbam Warbler. — A common sum- 
mer resident, but most abundant during the migrations. May 21, 1883; 
Mays. '884; May 6, 1S85. 

161, Dendroica pennsylvanica. Chestnut-sided Warbler.— Com- 
mon migrant. May 22, 1883; May 7, :S84; May 4, i88s. 

163. Dendroica castanea. Bav-ubeasted Warbler. — Tolerably 
common migrant. May 4, 1878; May 22, 1883; May $■ '884; May 5. 
1885. Very common from May 5 to May lo, 1S85. 

164. Dendroica striata. Blackpoll Warbler, — A rather common 
migrant. May 31, 1883; May Ji, 1885- Morecommon some seasons than 
others. 

165. Dendroica blackbomise. Blackburnian Warbler.— One of the 
less common Warblers in this Stale, May 24, 18S3; April aS, 1885. 

166. Dendroica dominica albilora. Sycamore Warbler. — Summer 
resident, but not often seen. May 9, 1883; April 20, 1884; April 13, 
1885. 

167. Dendroica virens. Black-throated Grbbn Warbler.— A com- 
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mon migrant. Mnj 3, 1S83; Mny j, 1884; April sS, iSS,;,— common until 
TAay II. 

16S- Dendroica vigorsii. Pine Warblili<. — A rare migrant. A pair 
which I shot near Camden April 29, 1SS5, are the only oncE I ever saw in 
the County. 

169. Dendroica palroarum. Palm Warbler. — A rather common 
spring migrant in some parts of the County. May 3, 1878; May 8, 1884; 
April 31, 1885. I have never noted it in the autumn. 

170. Seiuiufl BUrocapillus. Ovbn-biru. — A common summer resident. 
May 4, 1885. Nest withfullcomplemeiitofegghMayjS, 1883. 

171. Seiurus noveboracenaia Water-thrush. — A rare migrant, 
possibly breeds here. 

172. SeiuniB motacilla. Louisiana WATCR-THRtreH. — A rather rare 
summer resident. May 6, 1885; July, iSSi. 

173. Geotblypia formoaa, Kentuckv Warbler. — Probably a rare 
summer resident. 

[74. QeothlypiB agilis. Connecticut Warbler. — A rare migrant. 
May 31, 1883; May 11, iSSj. 

I7S- Geotblypia Philadelphia. Mourning Warblbr. — With the last a 
rare migrant. May 11, iS8j. 

176. Qeothlypia trichaa. Marvland Yhllowthroat. — A common 
summer resident. May 11, 1878; May 5. 1S84; April 24, 1385. Found 
nest with five fresh eggs May 2i. 1833. Saw young able to fly June a, ai 

177. Icteria vitens. Y el luw-bk basted Cuat. Summer resident, but 
rather rare. No! seen prior to May 8, 1S83, when I saw a pair or two 
near Burlington. In the summer of 1884 I saw them again in the same 
locality and another pair near Camden; another pair whs found nesting 
near the Tippecanoe River in the weslern part of the County, May 5, 1885. 

178- Sylvania mitrata. Hooded Warbler. — Not very common mi- 
grant. Several seen May 5-18, 1S85, near Camden. 

179. Sylvania pusilla. Wilson's Warblrr. — One killed near Cam' 
den, May 18, 1885, is the only specimen I have seen in the County. 

180, Sylvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. Rather rare mi- 
grant. Took two near Burlington, May 24, 1883 ; several others obtained 
May i2-[8, 1885, near Camden. 

t8i. Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. — A common summer 
resident, apparently growing less common. May 3, 1883; May 6, 1884; 
May 4 and 6, 1885 ; nest and eggs June 13. 1S83. 

182. AnthuB pensilvanicus. American Pipit. — A very rare migrant 
I saw a dozen or more March 19, 1S79, while the snow still lay upon the 
ground. They were along the water's edge on Deer Creek above Cam- 
den. These are the only ones I have ever seen in the County. 

183. QaleoacopteB carolinenaia. Catbird. — As elsewhere east of the 
Mississippi, one of the most common and familiar birds. May 3, 1883; 
April 27, 1884; April 23, 1885. Full sets of eggs are to be found usually 
hvMay2i. 
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[84. Harporhynchus tufUB. Bmown Thkashkr. — This is also a cora- 
lon and well-known summer resident, returning from the tiouth about 
le first of April April 3, 18S+. Full clutches of eggs May 4, 1885. 

185. Thryothoru* ludovicianus. Carolina Wren.— A rare resident, 
but apparently' becoming more common from year 10 year. I do not re- 

jer to have seen this Wren until 1877. and from then up to :879, I 
regarded it as a very rare bird. But in 1883-85 it seemed very much more 
common. October 10 and November 16, 18771 February 37, 1879; Febru- 
ary 8 and 34, :384. 

186. Troglodytes aSdon. House Wren. — A tolerably common sum- 
ler resident. In 18S4. first i^een April :8; common next day. In 1S85, 
t returned jnst a week earlier. 

187- Troelodytes hiemaliB. Winter Wren.— .\ rather rare resident, 
most frequently seen in winter ; but 1 am quite certain it breeds here. 

iSS. CiBtothoruB paluslris. Long-billed Marsh Wren.— A spring 
and autumn migrant, apparently quite rare. 

189- Certhia familiariB americana. Brown Crki^per. — Winter resi- 
dent except for a few weeks in midwinter when it goes further south. 
Not very often seen. February i and 15, 1879! April 6 and 13, 1884; 
April 9, 1885. 

T90. Silta carolinensis. White-breasted Nuthatch. — A common 
permanent resident. 

igc. Sitta canadensis. Red-breasted Nuthatch, — I think iliis may 
be regarded as a rare resident. In .\ugust, 1S7S, I saw some three or four 
young near Burlington just abie to fly. May 3, 1SS3, I saw one, and 
"another on May 7. 1885. 

tg:. Parua bieolor. Tufted Titmouse. — One of our most common 

T93. Parus atricapilluB. Chickadee. — A permanent resident, more 
common than the next. 

194. Parua carolinensis. Carolina Chickadee — Permanent resi- 
dent, but not common. 

195. Regrulus satrapa. Golden-crowned KiNOLET.^-Migrant late >n 
the autumn and early in the spring, — probably a few remain all winter. 
April 9, 1885; November, 1877. 

196. Regulus calendula. Rubv-crowned Kinglet. — With the pre- 
ceding, a tolerably common migrant. October 5, 1S7S. 

197. Polioptila cKrulea. Blue-gray Gnatcatcher.— A somewhat 
common summer resident. April 23, 1884 ; April 32, iSSj. Full sets of 
eggs obtained May 17 from two nesis which I saw the birds begin building 
May 5- I think from what I could see without climbing to the nests each 
day, that they were completed on the iJth and the first egg laid in each 
on that day. 

198. Turdus musielinuB. Wood Thrush. — An abundant and delight- 
ful summer resident. May 3, 18S3; Apiil 28, 1SS4; April 13, 18S5. Full 
sets of eggs June 17, 1882; May 24, 1883. 

199. Turdus fuBcescena. Wilson's Thrush. — Spring and autumn 
migrant, not very common. April 9, 1S85, especially c 
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loo. Tardus ustutatus swaiosoni. Olivb-backed Thrush. — Migrant 

with the lasl, not common. 

201. Turdus aonalaschkiB pallasii. Hermit Thrush.— With the 
last a tolerably common migrant. Oetoberj, 1878; March 30, 1884. 

20.!- Merula migratona. American Robin, — One of our commones^t 
and beet known eummer residents. — leaving so late in the autumn and re- 
turning so early in the spring as to almost appear a permanent resident. 
Our January or February 'thaw' seldom fails to bring n few back 10 ue. I 
desire to call attention to a nesting habit of the Robin which \s spoken of 
in the books as "unusual," tiiat is the habit of conetructing their nest upon 
a rail in the fence. This I have from childhood noticed to be a very com- 
mon place for the Robin to put its nest. A place near the end of the rail 
where it is crossed by those of the next panel is usually selected, and gen- 
erally about the fit\h from the ground in an eight-rail fence. I have fre- 
quently known Che same old nest to be repaired and used for two or eien 
three years. 

303, Sialia sialis. Bluebird. — A common summer resident; a few 
probably remain in sheltered places throughout the winter. Kebruary 12, 
:S84; March 7. 1885. Until within the last ten years nearly every cleared 
Held in this part of Indiana contained the stumps of the maiiv trees that 
had been felled in clearing the land. Many of these stumps contained . 
small hollows from three to six inches in diameter, and from one to two 
or three feet deep. As long as the stumps remained, these hollows were 
a favorite nesting place for the Bluebirds. But now that the stumps have 
been removed, the Bluebirds have betaken themselves to deserted wood- 
pecker holes in trees, or to rotten fence posts. 



A LIST OF THE BIRDS COLLECTED IJY MR. C. J. 

MAYNAKD IN THE ISLANDS OF LITTLE 

CAYMAN AND CAYMAN BRACK, 

WEST INDIES. 

BY CHARl.BS B. CORY. 

TiJE AVIFAUNA of the Islnnds of Little Caymjin and Cajniiin 
Brack is apparently quite difibreiit from that of Grand Cayman. 
Only five of the resident species of Gran<l Cayman appear to be 
found in either of the smaller islands. No Ccnttirtis or Icterus 
occurs on either Little Cayman or Cayman Brack, and the 
Mitnocichla instead of being ravida seems to be the Cuban form, 
M. rubripes. Several Cuban species occur in Cayman Brack and 
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Little Cayman which have not been observed on Grand Cayman, 
notably the Mimocichla already mentioned, ^utscalus ffundlacht 
and Chrysalis ieucoccphala . 

LITTLE CAYMAN. 

Dendroica palmarum {Gmei.). 
Dendroica discolor ( Vieitl.). 
Dendroica vittellina Cory. 
Dendroica CEcrulesccns {Gmel.). 
Dendroica aurocapilla {Rldgv).). 
Geothlypis trichas {Linn.). 
Certhiola sharpei Cory. 
Virco caymanensis Cory. 
Ampelis cedrorum Vicill. 
Euetheia olivacea {Gmel.). 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus {Linn.). 
Elainea martinica {Linn.). 
Tyrannus dominicensis (Gmel.). 
Actitis macularia {Linn.). 
Sula cyanops {Sundev.). 

CAYMAN BRACK. 

Mimocichla rubripes {Jemm.). 
Gateoscoptes carolinensis {Linn.). 
Dendroica palmarum ( Gmel.). 
Dendroica discolor ( VieilL). 
Dendroica vittellina Cory. 
Helmitherus vermivorus {Gmel.). 
Compsothlypis americana {Linn.). 
Seiurus noveboracensis {Gmel.). 
Seiurus aurocapitlus {Linn.). 
Setophaga ruticilla {Linn.). 
Certhiola sharpei Cory. 
Chelidon erythrogastcr {Bodd.), 
Virco alien! Cory. 
Vireo caymanensis Cory. 
Euetheia olivacea {Gmel.). 
Quiscalus gundlachi Cass. 
Elainea martinica {Linn.). 
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Pitangus caudifasciatus {D'Orh.). 
Tyrannus dominicensis (Gme/). 
Crotophaga ani (Linn.). 
Chrysotis leucocephala {Linn). 
Columba leucocephala Linn. 
Columbigallina passcrina (Linn.). 
Zenalda amabilis Bonap. 
Actitis macularia (Linn.^. 
Arenaria interpres (Linn.). 
^gialitis semipalmata (Bonap.). 
Ardea virescens (Linn.). 
Sula cyanops Sundev. 



NOTES ON THE HABITS, NESTS, AND I-XJGS OF 

DENDRAGAPUS OBSCURUS FULIGI- 

NOSUS, THE SOOTY GROUSE. 

BY CAPT. CHARLES E. BENDIRE. 

The Sooty Grouse, better known on the Pacific coast, how- 
ever, under the names of Blue Grouse and Pine Hen, has a wide 
range of distribution. Ridgway, in his ' Manual of North 
American liinls,' gives its habitat as " Mountains near Pacific 
coast from California to Silka, Alaska." It is found, however, 
equally abundant in suitable localities throughout the entire inte- 
rior mountain system of the Northwest, as far east at least as the 
western spurs of the Bitter Root Range of Montana, fully Sco 
miles from the sea-c(tast, throughout the entire Blue Mountain 
and Casciidc Ranges of Oregon, as well as through the moun- 
tains of Washington and Idaho Territories, and northern Nevada. 
These birds from the interior, beginning from the eastern foot-hills 
of the Cascade Range (vicinity of Fort Klamath, Oregon), and 
throughout the remaining lociilides mcntione<l, are, however, 
much lighter and paler colored than the ty|x.' specimens of D. 
obscurus fuliginoyiis Ridgway, which were ohUined in the 
vicinity of Sitka, Alaska, hut are nevertheless referable to this 
form rather than to I), obscurus (Say). 
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I have met with the Sooty Grouse in all the above-mentioned 
localities in the Northwest, and have had excellent opportunities 
to observe their habits. As a game bird, considered from a 
sportsman's point of view, it has no peer, and its flesh, in gastro- 
nomic value, is of an equal order of excellence. Although a resi- 
dent throughout the year, wherever found, the Sooty Grouse is 
seldom seen during the winter months, spending almost the entire 
time in the tops of tall, bushy fir and pine trees, which it leaves 
only for a short time about the middle of the day to procure water 
from some little mountain spring. 

Their presence in a tree selected by these birds as a roosting 
and budding place can, however, be readily detected by a close 
observer, especially when the ground, as it almost invariably is at 
that time of the year, is covered with a foot or two of snow. The 
food of the Sooty Grouse during the entire winter consists almost 
exclusively of the buds and tender tops of the pine and fir 
branches, as well as of fully grown pine needles. In picking 
these otf, a certain amount is usually rejected, or dropped by ac- 
cident, and I have seen fully a bushel or more scattered about the 
base of a single tree, which I attributed at first to the work of 
squirrels, till I found out otherwise. The use of such food im- 
parts to the flesh of these birds at this season a strong, resinous 
flavor, not particularly relished by me at first. After finding such 
a tree used as a roosting place, it still remained to locate the birds, 
which generally proved to be a more difficult matter than one 
would anticipate. When they found themselves discovered they 
would usually remain perfectly motionless, and it was no easy 
matter to see a bird among the dense branches. If sitting on a 
good-sized limb, tliey would crouch lengthwise on it, leaving very 
little of their body exposed to view from below, and if one 
went ofl' some little distance the foliage of the lower limbs would 
hide the bird equally effectively. Single families only are found 
together during the winter, say from eight to twelve birds, and 
frequently but two or three. I have scarcely ever seen larger 
packs together at any time. They certainly do not pack in the 
late autumn in the manner of Sage Fowl { Centrocercus urophas' 
ianus) and Sharp-tailed Grouse {Pediocieles phasiancUus colutn- 
bianus), both of these species having been obsened by me on 
more than one occasion in packs numbering over a himdred. 

I first met with the Sooty Grouse on Craig's Mountain near 
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Fort Lapwai, Idaho, on the Nez Ferc6 Indian Reservation, and 
was told by both trappers and Indians that these birds did not 
remain there during the winter, in which belief I consequently 
shared at that time. I was also told that when a covey had 
been located in a tree, by being careful always to shoot the bird 
sitting lowest, the whole lot might be secured successfully. This 
may be so, but somehow it always failed with me ; usually after 
the second shot, often even after the first, and certainly at the 
third, the remaining birds took wing, and generally flew quite a 
distance before alighting again, nearly alw^ays placing a deep 
canon between themselves and me. 

At Fort Lapwai, Idaho, in the early fall of 1870 and of 1871, on 
two or three occasions I found a few of these birds mixed in and 
feeding with large packs of the Sharp-tailed Grouse. This must, 
however, be considered as an unusual behavior, as I never noticed it 
anywhere else subsequently, although both species were equally 
abundant in other localities where I met them frequently in after 
years. The favorite locations to look for the Sooty Grouse during 
the spring and summer are the sunny, upper parts of the foot- 
hills, bordering on the heavier timbered portions of the moun- 
tains, among the scattered pines and the various berry-bearing 
bushes found in such situations and along the sides of canons. 
According to my observations these birds are scarcely ever found 
any distance within the really heavy timber. In the middle of the 
day they can usually be looked for with success amongst the 
deciduous trees and shrubbery found along the mountain streams in 
canons, especially if there is an occasional pine or fir tree mixed 
amongst the former. The cocks separate from the hens after 
incubation has commenced, I believe, and keep in little com- 
panies, say from four to six, by themselves, joining the young 
broods again in the early fall. At any rate I have more than once 
come on several cocks in June and July, without seeing a single 
hen amongst them. High rocky points near the edges of the 
main timber, amongst juniper and mountain mahogany thickets, 
are their favorite abiding-places at that time of jear. The young 
chicks are kept by the hen for the first week or two in close prox- 
imity to the place where they were hatched, and not till they have 
attained two weeks' growth will they be found along the willow^s 
and thickets bordering the mountain streams. Their food consists 
at first, principally of grasshoppers, insects, and tender plant tops. 
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anil later in the season of various species of berries found then in 
abundance everywhere, as well as the seeds of a species of wild 
sunflower, of which they seem to be very fond. It is astonishing 
how soon the young chicks learn to fly, and well, too, and how 
quickly they can hide and scatter at the first alarm note of the 
mother bird which invjiriably tries by various devices to draw the 
attention of the intruder to itself and away from its young, A 
comparatively small leaf, a bunch ot grass, anvthmg in fact will 
answer their purpose ; you will scarcely be able to notice them 
l>efore they are all securely hidden, ind unless ^ou should have a 
well-trained dog to assist you, the chances are that >ou would fail 
to find a single one, even when the mimediitt. surioumlings were 
open. After the young broods ire about half grown, they spend 
the greater portion of the da\, and, I belic\e, the night as well, 
among the shrubberj- in the creek bottoms feeding alongthe side 
hills in the early hours of the morning and eyening. During the 
heat of the day they keep close to the water, in shady trees and 
the heavy undergrowth. They walk to their feeding grounds, 
but in going to water they usually fly down from the side hills. 

The love note of the cock has a verj- peculiar sound, hard 
to describe. It can be heard at almost any hour of the day 
in the spring, often in the beginning of March when there is still 
plenty of snow to be found, and it is kept up till well into the 
month of May. It is known as booting or booming. The cocks 
when engaged in this amusement may be found perched on hori- 
zontal limbs of large pine or fir trees, with their air-sacks inflated 
to the utmost, wings drooping and the tail expanded. They pre- 
sent then a very ludicrous appearance, especially about the head. 
When at rest, these air-sacks, of a pale orange yellow color in the 
spring, are only noticeable by separating the feathers on the neck 
and upper parts of the breast, but when inflated thev are the size 
of a medium orange and somewhat resemble one cut in halves. 
This call is repeated several times in rapid succession, decreasing 
in volume gradually, but can at any time be heard at quite a dis-. 
tance. It appears to be produced by the sudden forcing of a por- 
tion of the air in the sack quickly through the throat, and is 
quite misleading as to the exact localitj' where uttered, the birds 
being expert ventriloquists. I have frequently hunted in vain to 
locate one while so engaged where there were but a few trees in 
the vicinity ; and although I searched each one through carefully 
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and with a powerful iield glass to assist me, I had to give it up, 
completely baffled. 

It is beyond me to describe this love call accurately. Some 
naturalists state that it resembles tlie sound made by blowing 
into the bunghole of an empty barrel, others find a resemblance to 
the cooing of a pigeon and some to the noise made by whirring 
a rattan cane rapidly through the air. The latter sound comes in 
■ny opinion nearer to it than anything else. The closest approach 
to it I can give in letters, is a deep, guttural muhum, the first 
letter scarcely sounded. 

The accounts of the nesting habits of the Sooty Grouse are 
somewhatvague, the number of e^sto a set being variously given 
as from eight to fifteen. I have personally examined quite a num- 
ber of the nests of this Grouse between May 6, 1S71, and June 
25, 1S83, The largest number of eggs found by me in a set was 
ten, in two instances, three sets contained nine each, seven sets 
contained eight each, and five sets seven eggs or less, the latter 
probably incomplete, although some of these sets of eggs were 
advanced in incubation. I think that eight eggs is the ordinary 
number laid by these birds. 

Eggs may be looked for from April 15 to the latter part 
of May, according to altitude. The earliest date on which 1 ob- 
tained e^pi of this Grouse was April 18, 1877, when a set was 
found by Lieut. G. R. Bacon, ist Cavalry, containing seven fresh 
specimens. This nest was placed in a willow bush growing 
under a solitary pine tree, in a small ravine, five miles northwest 
of Camp Harney, Oregon, This nest was composed entirely of 
dry pine needles, picked up in the immediate vicinity. 

A nest found by me April 33, 1877, about four miles west of 
Camp Harney, was placed under the roots of a fallen juniper tree, 
in a grove of the same species, growing on an elevated plateau 
close to the pine belt. This nest was well hidden, a mere de- 
pression in the ground, and composed of dry grasses, a few feath- 
ers from the bird's breast, and dry pine needles. The nine eggs 
were about half way imbedded in this mass, and nearly fresh. 

As a rule, most of the nests found by me were placed in sim- 
ilar situations under old logs or the roots of fallen trees, and 
generally fairly well hidden from view, and amongst the more 
open pine timber along the outskirts of the forest proper. Oc- 
casionally, ho^vever, a nest maybe found some little distance from 
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timber and in the lower parts of mountain valleys. 1 found such 
a nest on April 26, 187S, amongst some tall rj'e-grass bushes, in 
a comparativcty open place anil within a yard of Cow Creek, a 
smitll mountain stream about four miles eoRt of Camp Harney. 
There was no timber of any size, only small willow bushes, within 
two miles of this nest. The nest was placed partly under one of 
these rye-grass bushes, and the bird sat so close that I actually 
stepped partly on her and brotie two of the eggs in doing so. 
This nest contained eight slightly incubated eggs. It was com- 
posed of dead grass and a few feathers. 

The most exposed nest, without any attempt at concealment 
whatever, that came imdcr my obsenation, I foimd on June 8, 
1S76, on the northern slope and near the summit of the Caiion 
City Mountain, in Grant Co., Oregon, at an altitude of about 
6S00 feet, I was returning from escort duty to Cafion Citv and 
sent the party with me around by the stage road which wound in 
zigzag turns up the steep mountain, myself and one of my men 
taking a much shorter but far steeper Indian trail which inter- 
sected the wagon road again on the summit. 

Near this intersecting point the trail passed through a beautiful 
oval-shape<t mountain meadow of about an acre in extent, an<] 
near the summit of which stood a solitary young fir tree. No 
other trees were growing nearer than thirty vards from this one. 
The meadow itself was covered with a luxurious growth of short. 
crisp mountain grass and alpine flowers, altogether as lovely a s])ot 
to take a rest in as could well be found. Arriving at this point, and 
knowing that the party would not be along for more than half an 
hour at least, I dismounted and unsaddled my horse to let him 
liave a roll and a good chance at the sweet mountain grass, of 
both of which opportunities he was not slow in taking advantage. 
Throwing the saddle in the shade made by the little fir, I lay down 
to take a rest myself. I had a fine setter dog with me, who had 
been ranging along both sides of the trail and who came up 
wagging his tail just as I had settled mvself comfortably. 'Rock,' 
my setter, had approached perhaps within two feet of me at a 
pretty brisk lope, when all of a sud<Ien he came to an abrupt 
halt, fairly freezing and stiffening in his tracks, and made a dead 
point alongside of me. I coidd not understand at first what this 
all meant, even my horse thought it worth the while to stop eat- 
ing, and with its ears pointed forward was looking in the same 
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direction. 'Rock' was fairly trembling with excitement, but kept to 
his point. Jumping up quickly, I looked to the right and rear, 
thinking thiit perhaps a rattlesnake might be coiled np in the 
grass, and saw at once the cause of my dog's strange behavior. 
It was onl}' a poor Sootv Grouse sitting within three feet of me 
on her nest containing two chicks and seven eggs on the point of 
hatching. It was as touching a sight as I had ever seen, the poor 
bird, although nearly scared to death, witli every feather pressed 
close to her body, and fairly within reach of the dog, still persisted 
in trying to hide her treasures ; and her tender brown eyes looked 
entreatingly on us rude intruders, and if eyes can speak, liers cer- 
tainly pleaded most eloquently for mercy. She let me almost 
touch her before she fluttered ofl" the nest, feigning lameness, 
anil disappeared in the neighboring undergrowth. Count- 
ing the eggs, and examining one of the young chicks which 
apparentlv had only left the shell a few minutes before, I at once 
vacated this vicinity and took up a jjosition sonic fifty yards in an 
opposite direction from what the bird had taken, to watch further 
l>roceedings. The grass was so short that it did not hide the bird 
which, after perhaps ten minutes' w^ailing, came slowly creeping 
and crouching towards the nest and covered the e^s again. I 
did not disturb her further, and hope that, although her selection of 
a nesting site so thoroughly exposed was n<it judicious, she 
succeeded in rearing her brood in safety. None of the eggs in the 
nest touched each other; they were all about half covereii or 
imbedded in the material out oi which the nest was made — dry 
gi-.iss, pine and fir needles, and a few of the bird's feathers pre- 
sumably plucked out by herself. 

Incubation lasts about eighteen days. Females predominate in 
nimibers. The weight of full growii cocks varies from two and 
a half to three poimds : I have never obtained) one that weighed 
more. liens weigh from one and three-quarters to two and a half 
pounds; the latter weight, however, is rare. Many of the young 
hiootls are fully grown by August 15. They attord excellent 
sport, lie well to a dog, often letting you almost step on them 
before taking wing, and are strong and swift flyers. Their ordinary 
note ven- much resembles the cackling of the domestic hen. The 
Indian name of the Sooty Grouse on the Northwest coast is /yA^fc 
citllaiv-culla-w , chief bird. 

As stated before, according to my own observation, the usual 
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numbers of eggs laid by the Sooty Grouse is about eight, and 
occasionally as many as ten are found in a set. Their ground 
color varies from a pale cream color to a creamy buff, tbe latter 
predominating; in a single set before me it is a pale cinnamon. 
The eggs are more or less spotted over their entire surface with 
fine dots of chocolate or chestnut brown ; these spots vary con- 
siderably in size in different sets of eggs, ranging from the size of 
a No. 3 shot, to that of mustard seed. These markings are 
generally well rounded, regular in shape, and pretty evenly 
distributed over the entire egg. Tliey never run into irregular 
and heavy blotches such as are frequently foimd in the e^s of the 
Canada Grouse (^Dendragapus canadensis) , which approach the 
pattern found amongst the eggs of the Willow Ptarmigan (i«- 
gopus lagopus) much nearer than the former. In the eggs of 
the Sooty Grouse all these markings, as well as the overlying 
ground color, can be readily washed off when the eggs are still 
quite fresh, leaving the shell of the e^ a very pale creamy white 
in reality. The largest egg in the series in the National Museum 
collection measures 2.08 X 1.35 inches; the smallest i.yS X '-zS 
inches. Average size about i .S6 X 1-31 inches. The shape of the 
majority of these eg^a is ovate ; some may be called short ovate and 
others elongate ovate. There is no perceptible diflerence between 
the eggs of the Sooty Grouse and those of Dendragapus oiscurus, 
the Dusky Grouse, as well as those of Dendragapus oiscurus 
ricAardsonii, Richardson's Grouse; their habits are also essen- 
tially the same. 



ON THE SUMMER B[RDS OF BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 



DcRiNG the summer ofiSSSIspontamonth {June 1710 July 16) 
in Berkshire, and made as complete lists as po.ssible of the birds 
found in the extreme southern part of the county, and near the 
northern border, especially on the Saddle-Back or Graylock 
range of mountains. These lists, together with Mr. William 
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Brewster's* account of a nine tlays' exploration of the region about 
Graylock in June, 1S83, will, I believe, give a fair notion of the 
summer Passerine birds of the County. 

Southern JBerks/tire. Ten (lavs wei-e s[jent in Sbeffield, a 
southern border town, whence excursions were made into the 
neighboring towns of Massachusetts and Connecticut, The vil- 
lage of Sheffield lies along the Ilousatonic River, 675 feet above 
the sea, in an alluvial interval, seven miles in breadth. The val- 
ley is abruptly closed on the west by the massive wall of the Ta- 
conic Mountains, which here culminate for southern Berkshire in 
the Dome, or Mount Everett, at 2624 feet. On the east the valley 
is bounded by the lower and less precipitous range of the Hoosiics. 
The valley of the Housatonic, trending north and south, like that 
of the Connecticut, has attracted several birds that give adistinctly 
southern cast to the fauna. I refer to the presence of such birds 
as the Yellow-breasted Chat and Orcliard Oriole, and to the com- 
parative abundance of the Grasshopper Sparrow, Mourning Dove, 
etc. The likeness to the avifauna of the Connecticut Valley at 
Springfieldf is further shown by the rarity of the White-eyed 
Vireo, White-bellied Swallow, and Redstart, so common in the 
eastern counties of Massachusetts. 

The mountains of southern Berkshire nowhere much exceed an 
altitude of 2600 feet, and are nearly destitute of spruce and fir. 
Their sides are for the most part clothed with a heavy second 
growth of chestnut, oak, birch, maple, etc. The loftiest sum- 
mits are barren ledges of mica-schist and quartz, sparsely covered 
by low, prostrate pitch pines, gray birches, red oaks, scrub oaks, 
and mountain ashes. Such conditions of vegetation would doubt- 
less attract but few Canadian birds, even if the height of the moun- 
tains were much greater than it is. Nevertheless, the presence 
of a few northern forms leaves a perceptible Canadian impress on 
the fauna of these mountains, when compared with that of the 
underlying valley. The \\'oo(l Thrushes of the valley are sup- 
planted in a large measure by Hermit Thrushes. Nashville War- 
blers and Blue-headed Vireos, seldom seen in the low country, 
become tolerably commcin, while the dense undergrowth of moun- 
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tain laurel affords a congenial home to the Black -throated Blue and 
Canadian Warblers. Indeed 1 have nowhere found the former bird 
more abundant than in the mountains of southwestern Berkshire and 
northwestern Connecticut. On the highest moimtain tops, such 
as the Dome of the Taconics and Bear Mountain,* the Snowbird 
breeds in company with the Hermit Thrush, Chestnut-sided and 
Nashville Warblers and Towhee, The Towhee is very common 
on all the barren summits of the Taconic range in southern Berk- 
shire, much more so than in the valley below. 

Northern Berkshire. During my stay in northern Berkshire, 
from June z8 to July 16, I lived at a farmhouse in the Notch 
Road, near the boundan.' line between North Adams and Adams. 
Most of the time spent here was devoted to exploring the Saddle- 
Back Mountains. By this name I designate the well-defined range 
midway between the Taconics and Hoosacs, which culminates in 
Graylock Peak in Adams, 3505 feet above the sea, the loftiest 
mountain in the State. A good carriage road was built in 1885 
to the summit of Graylock. Leaving the Notch Road in North 
Adams, the way ascends for about a mile and a half through open 
pasture land, entering the forest on the northwestern flank of Mt. 
Williams, from which point it passes through an almost unbroken 
forest on the western side of the crest of the main ridge to the 
summit of Graylock, a distance of about four miles. After cross- 
ing Money Brook, nearly three miles from the summit (altitude, 
2480 feet), the forest is the primeval growth of black spmce, with 
some admixture of yellow and canoe birch, sugar maple, etc., 
and, towards the summit, balsam fir. The Graylock turnpike has 
thus opened an easy path through the most interesting part of the 
Saddle-Back range, but ere long there will be reason to deplore 
the construction of this avenue which is to the luniberman only 
an invitation to strip the crest and western slope of the range. 
With the destruction of this forest some of the most interesting 
birds of the region will, doubtless, abandon Massachusetts as a 
breeding-ground for ever. 

When one considers the very moderate elevation of the Saddle- 
Back range and the comparatively small area of coniferous forest 
offered by it, the number of northern birds that breed there is ratJier 
surprising. I believe the only truly migratory Canadian species 

*Tbe highest mounlain in Conn«cticul. 3354 feec 
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found during the breeding season in the White Mountains of New 
Hampshire that have not been detected in Berkshire are the 
Blackpoll and Bay-breasted Warblers, and the Philadelphia 
Vireo. The Red-bellied Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, Mourning 
Warbler, Blackbumian Warbler, and Hairy Woodpecker quite 
unexpectedly proved to be much commoner about Graylock than 
I have found them among the White Mountains. Others, on the 
contraiy, are comparatively rare, as the Yellow-bellied Flycatcher,* 
Yellow-rumped Warbler, Golden-crowned Kinglet, and Bick- 
nell's Thrush. 

From an ornithological point of view the Saddle-Back range 
is but an outlier of the Catskills. On reading Mr. Bicknell's 
notes on the summer birds of the southern Catskillsf 1 was 
struck with their jfppositeness to the Graylock list. I believe the 
only Catskill bird not yet found on Graylock to be the Blackpoll 
Warbler, discovered about the summit of Slide Mountain, the 
highest peak of the Catskills ( 4205 feet) . After finding the 
Bicknell's Thrush 00 the summit of Graylock 1 confess to having 
looked with some confidence for another waif from the Catskills 
in the shape of a Blackpoll Warbler. Though unsuccessful, I 
believe that this bird will yet be found on Graylock by some future 
explorer. t j'he absence of the White -throated Sparrow and 
Nashville Warbler from Mr. Bicknell's list is surprising. 

Perhaps not even in the Catskills do two distinctly typical 
fauns come into such sharp contact as on the Saddle-Back range 
of northern Berkshire. The top of Graylock is only about zSoo 
feet above the Hoosac River at North Adams. Yet within this 
narrow vertical range we pass from a pure Alleghanian fauna 
characterized by such birds as the Bluebird, Wood Thrush, House 
Wren, Brown Thrasher, tiallaw WwrtUii Yellow-breasted Chat, 
Field Sparrow, Towhee, Scarlet Tanager, Baltimore Oriole, and 
Quail to a Canadian assemblage which includes the Hermit, 
Swainson's, and Bicknell's Thrushes; the Golden -crowned 
Kinglet, Winter Wren, and Red-bellied Nuthatch; the Black- 

■A pair ol Yellow-bellied Flycalcbers was Hen on Graylock by Mr. Brewsler, 
June 38, 1883. 1 neither saw nor heard Ihis bird in 1883. 

t A Review of the Summer Birds of a part of the Catskill Mountains, elc. By Eu- 
gene Pintard Bicknell. Trana. Linn. Soc. N. Y„ I, iSBa. 

1 "Dindraca liruxta has been seen in Norlh Adaini in August with young so im- 
malure that Ihey must hare been of local origin." T. M. B[rcwer]. Bull. Nuttall 
Oro. Club, 111, July, 1876, p. 138. 
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bumian, Black -throated Blue, Black-and-yellow, Yellow-rumped, 
Tennessee. Mourning, and Canadian Warblers ; the White-throated 
Sparrow, Snowbird, Pine Finch, and Red Crossbill; the Olive- 
sided Flycatcher, and the Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. Under 
Buch conditions of compression there is naturally some inter- 
mingling of species representative of the two faunae. Mr. 
Brewster" justly questions whether altitude be the sole factor 
regulating the distribution of birds on mountain slopes, and 
whether artificial causes, like the destruction of forests or the 
replacement of coniferous by deciduous trees, may not lead to are- 
adjustment of faunal lines. This must be true especially in the 
case of a mountain of such moderate height as Graylock. I think 
that any one who has ascended this mountain by several routes 
will admit that the character of the surface and the vegetation 
have more to do with the distribution of the birds than temperature 
or other purely climatic conditions. If one should draw a line 
around the Saddle-Back range to indicate in a general way the 
limit of the Canadian faunal area, it would bear no closer relation 
to the altitudinal contour lines than do the isothermal lines across 
a continent to the parallels of latitude. On the North Adams side 
of the mountain the Canadian birds descend to a much lower 
level than they do in Williamstown. Not far from the North Adams 
Reservoir I found in some spruce and hemlock woods the Her- 
mit Thrush, Black-throated Blue, Black-and-yellow, and Canadian 
Warblers, and Snowbird, evidently on their breeding-ground, 
within about half a mile of, and on the same level with the Yellow- 
breasted Chat, Towhee. and Brown Thrasher. The Wood 
Thrushes of the beech forest in the northern ravine of the Hopper 
compared with the Hermit Thrushes and other northern birds 
found at the same altitiule on the opposite side of the 'Mountain 
Pasture' or height-of-Iand, afford another illustration of the influence 
of vegetation on the distribution of birds. When these mountains 
were in their primitive state and uniformly covered with forest, 
the correspondence between altitude and faunal regions was with- 
out doubt much closer than it is now. 

List of Birds observed in Southern Berkshire (Sh^ffibld, 

AND Vicinity), June 17-26, 1888. 
I. Actitis maculaiia. Spotted Sandpiper. — A few seen on the Housa- 
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:. Bonosa umbellus. Ruffed Grousb. — CoTnnion, especially on Ihe 

3. Zenaidura macroura. Mourning Dove. — Rather common. 

4. CiTCUB budsonius. Marbh Hawk.— Two seen. 

5. Buteo borealia. Rrd-tailed Hawk.— Two seen. 

6. Paico peregrinuB anatum. Duck Hawk. — A pair established on 
Black Rock, a high cliff in the Taconic mountains, northwest of Isaac 
Spurr-B. 

7. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus. Black-billp-d Cvckoo. — Not rare- 
st Ceryle alcyon. Bbltbd Kingpishkr.— Three or four seen. 

9. Dryobatea pubescenB. Downv Woodpbckbr. — One seen, In the 
village of Sheffield. 

10. Colaptea auratus. Goldbn-wincbd Woudpbckbr. — Common. 

11. AnitOBtomus vociferus. Wiup-kooh-wul. — Common. 

12. Chordeiles virginianus. Niohthawk. — Common. 
T.^, Chatura pelagica. Ciiimmbv Swift. — Common. 

14. Trocbilua colubris. Rubv-throatbd Hummincuird. — Two or 
three seen. 

15. TyrannuB tjrtannus. Kingbird. — Common. 

[6. MyiarchuB crinitUB. Crbsted Flycatciibr. — Not rare. 

17. SayomiB pboebe. Pewee. — Abundant. 

18. ComopuB vitens. Wood Pbwee. — Abundant. 

[9. Empidonan puaillus traillii. Traill's Flycatcher — Three or 

JO. Empidonax minimua. Least Flycatcher. — Abundant. 

21. Cyanocitia cristata. Blue Jay. Rather common. 

ii. Corvua americanus. American Chow. — Common. 

23. Dolichonyx oryzivorua. Bobolink. — Abundant. 

24. Molothrua ater. Cuwbird. — Not uncommon. 

15. Agelaius phteniceus. Red-winced BLACtCBiRl>.~Cnmmon. 

id. Stumella magna. Muadowlark. — Not rare in the interval mea- 
dows of SheeHild. 

27. Icterus Bpurius. Orciiakd Oriole. — Three or four, in full song, 
in Sheffield. A male, In second-year plumage, seen in Pillsfield. June 17. 

25. Icterus galbula. Baltimore Oriole. — Common. 

29. QuiscaluB quiscula (seneuB?). Crow Blackbird. — Not uncommon 
The impropriety of using a gun in the places where I saw the Crow 
Bliickbirds prevented a positive determination of the tubspecles. 

30. Caipodacus puipureus. Purplb Pinch. — Common. 

31. Spinua IristiB. Ambkican Goldfinch.— Common. 

3:. PoocEctes (^amineuB. Bay-winged Sparrow. — Common. 

33. Ammodramus sandwichenBie aavanna. — Savanna Sparrow. — 
Abundant. 

34. Ammodramus savannanim paBBetinuB. Grasshopprr Sparrow. 
— Common. 

35. AmmodramuB henslowi. Hbnsluw's Sparrow. — Two pairs in a 
low, wet piece of ground in Sheffield. They were not shj-. The males 

:& sang in the grass and sedge, wholly out of view, at other times 
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mounted an tall weeds, shriibe. or low trees. Mr. Maynard compares the 
son^ to the syllables sti--aiici, but to m_v ear there was a liquid sound in 
the first part— ^erf-j/e. with a strong accent upon the first sjllahle. When 
heard at a verj' short distance it seemed almost tTt-syWuhic—f-Ui-sir. 
The song is delivered rapidiv, the head thrown back as the notes are 
emitted. 

36. SpizcUa SDcialis. Chipping Sparrow. — Abundant. 

37. Spiiella pusilU. Fibld Sparrow. — Common. 

38. Junco hyemalis. Snowbiru. — Not uncommon on the summit or 
the Dome of tlie Taconics for Mt. Everett), 3614 feet above the sea- 
leveT. Also found on the top of Bear Ml., Salisbury. Conn, (altitude, 
1354 feet). June 34, 

39. Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. — Abundant. 

40. Melospiia georgiana. Swamp Sparrow. — Not uncommon in suit- 
able localities. 

41. Passer domesticua. Hoijsb Sparrow. — Common in the villnge of 
Sheffield. 

42. Pipilo crythrophthalraus. Towheb.— Common, especiallv on the 
barren summits of the Taconic Mts. 

43. Habia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbsak. — Rather common. 

44. Passerina cyanca. Indigo-bird. — Common. 

45. Piranga erythromelas. Scarlet Tanager. — Rather common. 
Known in Berkshire as the 'English Robin.' 

46. Petrochelidon lunifrons. Eave Swallow. — Common. 

47. Cbelidon erythtogaater. Barn Swallow. — Common. 

46. Clivicola riparia. Bank Swallow. — Common, breeding in the 
banks of the lloiisntonic River. 

49. Ampelis cedrorum. Cbdarrird. — Common. 

so. Vtreo olivaceuB. Ren-EVEn Vireo. — Abundant. 

SI. Vireo gilvuB. Warbling Vireo. — Common. 

t,i. Vireo sol itariuB. BLiiB-iiEAUEDViHeo.-Notverycommon. Metwith 
at Guilder's Pond, on the west side of the Dome, and in some other places. 





tD ViRBo.— Only two specime 


observed. 




54. Mniotilta varia. Black-and-wkit 


E Warbler.— Common. 




fviLLE Warbler.— Rare at lo 


er levels, not rare on the mountains. 




^6. Compsotblypis americana. Blue 


Yellow- BACK ED Warbler. 



Note 

57. Dendroica astiva. Yellow Warbler — Common along the wil- 
lowed shores of streams near the village. Seldom observed elsewhere. 

58. Dendroica cnrtileacens. Black-throated Blue Warbler.— 
Common on the Taconic Mts. from their base to summit. Wherever the 
mountainsides presented a tine growth of maple, chestnut, etc., with a 
dense under-growth of mountain laurel {Kalmia latifolia), the drawling 
notes of this bird were sure to be heard. Indeed I have nowhere found 
them mure abundant than here. They are equally c 
places in the northwestern part of Connecticut. 
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59- DendroicB pensylvanlca. Chbstnitt-sidkd Warblbk. — Common, 
extending up to the highest Eummjts of the Taconic Mts. 

(io. Dendroica blackbumia. Blackbusmiah Warbler. — But one 
specimen observed, a male in full song, in a grove of white pines in Shef- 
field, June 30. 

6i. Dendroica virena. Black-tkroated Greek Warbler. — Not 
rare in pine woods, 

61. Seiurus autocapillua. Goldkn-crownbd Thrush. — Common 
wlierever there are woods. 

63. Seiurus noveboracensis. Water-thrush- — One observed. June 
17. on the edge of a small stream near Che village of Sheffield. Although 
the pince was often visited afterward, I failed to see or hear the bird again. 
I did not meet with this species later in northern Berkshire. 

64. Qeothlypis trichas. Maryland Ybllow-throat. — Common. 

65. Ictetia virens. Yellow-breasted Chat. — One pair, Sheffield. 

66. Sy I vania canadensis. Canadian Warbler. — Not uncommon on 
the Taconic Mis. of southweslern Berkshire and Litchfield Co., Conn. 

67. Setophaga ruticilla. American Redstart. — Rare. 

68. Oaleoacoptes carollnensis. Catbird. — Common. 

69. Harporhynchus Tufus. Brown Tkraskbr. — Not rare, although 
not nearly so common as in eastern Massachusetts. 

70 Troglodytes afidon. House Wrbn. — Common. 

71. Parus atricapilluB. Chickadee. — Not many were seen. 

73. Turdas mustelinus. Wood Thritsh. — Common. 

73- TurduB fuBcescena. Wilson's Thrush. — Common. A few ob- 
served well up towards the summit of the Dome. 

74. Tardus aonalaschkK pallasii. Eastern Hermit Thrush. — Com- 
mon on the Taconic Mountains where it replaces to a great extent the Wood 
Thrush which is found only sparingly on the mountain sides. Also 
found to be abundant on Bear Mt., Salisbury, Conn. 

75. Merula migralOTia. American Robin. — Abundant. 

76. Sialia aialia. Bluebird. — Common. 

(To bt ctntiHutd.) 



REMARKS UPON ABNORMAL COLORING OF PLU- 
MAGE OBSERVED IN SEVERAL SPECIES 
OF BIRDS. 

BY GEO. N. LAWRENCE, 

As it might be of interest and call'forth similar observations hy 
othet?, I have concluded to put on record the instances that have 
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come under my notice of abnormal coloring in several species 
of birds. Mr. Ruthven Deane (Vol.1, No. i, of the Bulletin of 
he Nuttall Om. Club) has an interesting paper on albinism and 
melanism among North American Birds. The cases to which 1 
am about to call attention would seem to proceed from quite 
a diflferent cause from that producing albinism or melanism. 

In 1862 (Ann. Lye. of Nat. Hist., Vol. VII, p. 475) I described 
as new a Parrot from Panama, under the name of Psiiiovius 
subcieriileus , this specimen, in its general plumage, is of quite a 
uniform pale blue, and in color differs from any other American 
Parrot. 

When Dr. Otto Finsch of the Bremen Museum was preparing 
his great work on the Parrots ('Die Papageien') published in 1865, 
he requested to see certain specimens of the family in my collec- 
tion ; with this I complied, sending the above-named specimen 
with others. At that time he considered P. subc<sruUus to be a 
valid species and gave a figure of it in his book. 

In 1871 (Ibis, p. 94) Mr, Salvin says of this specimen: "Dr. 
Finsch considers this bird to belong to a good species. For my 
own part, without having seen the original specimen, I cannot but 
think that the blue coloring of the plumage is accidental, and due 
to a deficiency in the yellow clement of the normally green color 
of the feathers. Mr. McLeannan, who shot the specimen from 
which Mr. Lawrence took his description (the only one, I believe, 
that has ever been obtained) considered it only a variety of B. 
lovi, with individuals of which species he found it associating. I 
notice that in some specimens in our series of B. tovi, the feathers 
of the back are bluer than in others. B. subccerulea may only show 
an extreme development of this tendency." 

Several years have elapsed since this specimen was described, 
and no similar ones have been obtained. 

Mr. Salvin has oifered two plausible theories to account for the 
peculiar plumage of this Parrot, 

Since then, what I consider to be a very similar case, has come 
immediately under my notice, which induces me to think there is 
a cause for the last theory advanced by Mr. Salvin. A brood 
of Canary Birds was raised by a member of my family, in 
which there was a great disparity of colors. The male parent 
bird was of a very light yellow, with pure white wings and tail, 
the female was of a dark greenish color (of the variety known as 
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green Canaries). One of the brood was entirely white, the other 
three were all of the dark green color of the mother, without a 
particle of white in their plumage. 

I recollect that the idea then occurred to me, that nil the white 
element of color from the male was concentrated in one individual 
of the brood, which should have been disseminated to some extent 
among the others. I did not consider the white bird to be an 
albino, and as it was verj- beautiful we intended keeping it, sup- 
posing it to be a male, but soon after being fultv fledged, it lui- 
fortunatelj- escaped. The others we thought were probably 
females, and having no claims to beauty thev were given awav. 

For the case of the Parrot to be parallel to that of the Canaries, 
all the others <)f the brood should have been without any blue 
color, but that they were so can onlj' be a matter of conjecture. 

Another instance of the blue color being predominant, is that 
of a specimen i>f Virolanius which was sent me from the 
Smithsonian Institution some years ago, as possibly a new species. 
1 foimd it to be an abnormally colored example of V. ptilchellui.. 
The usual plumage of this species is as follows: above of a 
rather light clear green ; the head and hind neck light blue; the 
under plumage of a pate yellowish green ; the throat and inner 
margins of the quills pale yellow. The specimen under exam- 
ination is of a uniform light blue color above, and of a pale 
whitish blue belo^v: the throat and inner margins of the quills 
whitish. This seems similar to the two cases above mentioned. 

For quite a long time I have had in my possession an example 
of Procnias iersa, which is entirely of a clear light yellow — 
much resembling a Canary Bird in color, — and ha\ ing a few very 
■ pale dusky bars on the sides. These bars, although nearly obsolete, 
enabled me to determine the species, as they are a strongly marked 
character, in the normal plumage of both sexes. In the regular 
plumage of the female of tliis species, the only yellow color is 
on the abdomen and under tail coverts, the rest of the plumage 
being green. The male is verdigris-blue, with a white abdominal 
stripe, and no yellow whatever in its plumage. I can only 
attribute this abnormal coloring to a simitar cause to that which 
produced it in the other cases. 

I procured in Fulton Market, a specimen of Tympanuchus 
lie, which was of an unusual color. The rufous 
K'hich exist in the neck tufts, and in some individuals 
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in the upper plumage, of all normally colored birds, pen'ades 
nearly the entire plumage of this specimen. All the usually 
light markings are tinged with bright light rufous; the entire 
under plumage is deep rufous ; the dark bars and the under 
tail coverts are of the usual color; the neck tufts are deep rufous 
tipped with black, none of the feathers being light buflfas some of 
them are in normally colored birds ; the throat is tinged with 
rufous. It was in good condition, weighing aj pounds. The 
rufous coloring of this specimen may be due to the same cause as 
in the preceding cases, but perhaps it is open to doubt. 

The inference seems a fair one, that sometimes from some un- 
known cause, a certain color which is normal in a species, or in 
one of the parents, is concentrated in one individual of a brood, 
to the exclusion of it from the others. 

The great change of plumage — which was a gradual one — in 
the bird about to be described, is due to a very different cause. 
Several years ago, a green Parrot was received at the Central 
Park Menagerie, to which Mr, Conklin called my attention, as it 
was marked with a few conspicuous scarlet and yellow feathers. 
As it was in one of their large wire enclosures, I could not 
examine it closely, and for some time was unable to determine the 
species. I found it to be an example of Chrysalis vUiaia, the 
body of which in its normal plumage is entirely green, except that 
it has a narrow band of scarlet on the front. I watched it with 
much interest, as I found that most of the feathers were gradually 
changing color. It was two or three years before it died, when 
Mr. Conklin sent it to me. By that time the scarlet and yellow 
coloring had increased so much as to occupy the entire plumage 
of the body, except the head and neck, and these are marked with 
scattering feathers of scarlet. If it had lived a little longer all its 
plumage would probably have been scarlet and yellow, except Che 
wing and tail feathers. The scarlet coloring much exceeds 
that of the yellow ; the specimen is of brilliant plumage. 

Dr. A. B. Meyer has an article (Sitzungb. Kon. Preuss. Akad. 
Wissensch. Berlin, 1882, No. 24) on this change of plumage, 
which he terms "xanthochromism in Parrots." In referring to 
this paper the editors of the Ibis (1883, p, 1^6) say: "Hence 
xanthochromism in Parrots seems, to a certain extent, to supplant 
the albinism of other birds." 
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My Opinion is, that the change is caused by the birds being in 
confinement. 

In the Maximillian collection, now owned by the American 
Museum of Natural History, there is an example of a Parrot — 
also normally green — in which most of the feathers have changed 
to yellow ; it is labelled " CArysolis amazonica var. domeslica." 
I think from the name, it is evident that Prince Maximillian 
considered the yellow coloring of this Parrot to be due to 
domestication. 



NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF WHITE TOP MOUN- 
TAIN, VIRGINIA. 

BY WILLIAM C. RIVBS, JR., M. D. 

The White Top and Balsam Mountains in southwestern Vir- 
ginia, are the loftiest in the State, and none of equal elevation lie 
oetween them and New England. They may be regarded as 
.orming the limit to the northward of the 'Land of the Sky,' 
tor although wholly in Virginia, they are within a short distance 
df the North Carohna line and are directly adjacent to its moun- 
oiin region. The altitude of White Top was given by Professor 
Guyot as 5530 feet, but according to the more recent obser\'a- 
tions of the U. S. Geological Survey its height is 5673 feet, and 
that of the Balsam (also called Mt. Rogers) 5719 feet. 

The former mountain may be easily reached by means of 
a road which runs from Seven Mile Ford on the Norfolk and 
Western-Railway, over its eastern shoulder into Ashe County, 
North Gpfolina. Withtheintentionofvisitingit,ourpartj- left Glade 
Spridl^ a station on the railway at the height of zo&S feet, on 
July 25, 18S8, and arrived the same evening at Miller's, a few 
hundred feet below the_5highest point. Among the birds noticed 
Oil the journey, I caught a glimpse, while crossing the Iron Moun- 
tain about 4000 feet high, of one which appeared to be a Chest- 
nut-sided Warbler {Dendroica pensylvanica). About the 
lower part of White Top grow many magnificent trees, oaks, 
sugar maples, poplars {Liriodendran tulififera) of remark- 
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able height, hemlocks, beeches and various lesser kinds, among 
them a species of mountain magnolia. Deciduous trees, eyen of 
large dimensions, are to be found nearly up to the summit. One 
birch tree of unusual size, less than a thousand feet from the 
top, we measured roughly, and estimated its circumference at 
twenty-three feet. On its southern exposure, the crown of the 
mountain is a beautiful grass field, al!brding excellent grazing for 
cattle and a congenial place for the numerous Snowbirds in which 
to construct their nests. On the northern side it is wooded and 
somewhat precipitous, while the extreme summit is covered with 
a thick grojvth of a species of balsam known locally as the lash- 
horn, and is carpeted with beds of moss and the pretty flowers of 
Oxalis acetoseila, strongly reminding one of the Adirondack 
woods. 

As my stay was short, three nights only being spent at Miller's, 
my ornithological investigations were chiefly confined to the 
upper looo feet of the mountain, which, it might be supposed, 
would be of special interest.- yunco hyemalis carolinensis was, 
as I have intimated, abundant, and, I was informed, breeds there 
plentifully, the nests being usually found in the grass field I have 
referred to. I was shown one nest in a depression in the grass 
near the summit, containing three young birds recently hatched, 
and was told that one containing eggs had been seen the 
preceding Saturday, July 3i. These were of course second 
broods. The feeble lisping notes of the Golden-crowned Wrens 
{Regulus satrafa) betrayed their presence, in the lashhorns 
at the top, and they proved to be quite common, sharing 
that elevated abode with a few Black-throated Green Warblers 
i^Dendroica virens). The latter birds were exceedingly 
common lower down, being numerous among the deciduous 
trees, and not at all confined to the balsams, as Mr. Brewster 
found them on the Black Mountain. The Black-throated Blue 
Warbler {Dendroica cterulescens) was not very common, not 
nearly so much so as D. virens, which was perhaps partly due 
to the comparative absence of large laurel brakes from this part 
of the mountain, although even in apparently suitable localities 
they were not abundant. One or more Blackbumian Warblers 
{^Dendroica llackburnim) were also observed, and were, I sus- 
pect, not uncommon, and the Black-and-white Creeper ( Mnio- 
tilta varid) was seen quietly occupied as usual in its industrious 
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search for food. I was surprised not to find the Canada Warbler 
{Sylvania canadensis). 

The fine mountain variety of the Blue-headed Vireo ( Vr'reo 
solitarius allieola) was common in the woo<ls, and I frequently 
heard their pleasing notes, varied occasionally with the peculiar 
unmusical sounds which Vireos are in the habit of making. 

Brown Creepers ( Certhia familiaris americana) were seen 
about the hemlocks growing on the edge of a laurel brake. A 
Doivny Woodpecker {Z>rfoia/cj/«(5ei-cewj) was noted, and a 
rather large-sized Hairy Woodpecker (probably villosus'). The 
Red-bellied Nuthatch {Silta canadensii) was rath«r common 
although shy ; its presence was often disclosed by its a&nk &&nik, 
when by carefully looking for the source of the notes the little bird 
would frequently be seen hopping along some tree trunk or its 
branches after its characteristic fashion, Robins [Meru/a migra- 
toria) were to be found even above 5000 feet, as not far from the 
top I caught a young bird in my hand, greatly to the distress 
of the parent bird which uttered vigorous complaints until I let it 
go. I had a glimpse of a Ruffed Grouse {Bonasa umbelltts) 
which, 1 believe, is not uncommon. 1 was unable to identify any 
Ravens, but on inquiring learned that they were often seen in 
this region, the difference between them and the Crows, which 
are also to be met with, being distinctly recognized. I noticed 
two Turkey Buzsiards ( Catkartes aura) sailing about in the air 
at a considerable height. 

An animal described to me under the somewhat mysterious 
name of 'mountain boomer,' proved to be nothing more alarming 
than Sciurus hudsonius. It was quite common, and was an 
additional indication of the Canadian character of the fauna. 
On the day of leaving the mountain my attention was attracted by 
the melodious song of a bird ^vhose notes I did not recognize. I 
psent sonie time in trying to obtain sight of it, but in vain, al- 
though at times it must have been within a short distance. It 
was not improbably the Winter Wren ( Troglodytes hiemalis) , 
with whose song 1 had not previously had the opportunity of 
making myself familiar. 

The Balsam, its dark crest covered with coniferse, of which it 
has a much more extensive growth than White Top, adjoins that 
mountain on the east, and an excursion to it might have disclosed 
other interesting species; it seems, however, to be rarely visited, 
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and the long and hard ascent with little or no path would have 
needed more time than I had to devote to it. 

On the descent of White Top I heard a Quail { Colinus vir- 
ginianus) at an elevation of 4500 feet ; it is common in the lower 
country where I saw one and heard others whistling. I observed 
a Yellow-bellied Wo()dpecker ( Sphyrapicus varius) above 4000 
feet. In a clearing at the base, there were some Chimney Swifts 
( Chistura pelaglca) . In the country between the upper part of 
the mountain and the railwavi or at Glade Spring and its vicin- 
ity, were noticed the Yellowbird, Dove (one of which was seen 
sitting on its nest). Catbird, Red-headed and Golden-winged 
Woodpeckers, a nunilier of Purple Martins, the Kingbird, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Barn Swallow, Indigo-bird, Green 
Heron, Spotted Sandpiper, and some other species, and the notes 
of the Wood Pewee and Maryland Yellow-throat were heard. 



A NEW NAME FOR THE SPECIES OF SPOR- 

OPHILA FROM TEXAS, GENERALLY 

KNOWN AS 5. MORELLETI. 

BY GEORGE N. LAWRENCE. 

Sporophila morelleti sharpei. 

Spermnphila albigularis Lawr., nec Si'lX. 
Sptrmophila morelUti ScL., nec Bp. 
Spermopiila parvn SuARPE, nec Lawr. 

I described this species in 1851 (Ann. N. Y. Lye. Nat. Hist., 
Vol. V, p. 123) as an inhabitant of Texas, under the name of 
Spermophila albigularis Spix. Mr. P. L. Selater (P. Z. S., 
1856, p. 302) decided that it was not ditlerent from S. morelleti^ 
Bp. (Cons. Av., Vol. I., p. 497). With this decision I did not 
feel satisfied, as none of the numerous specimens received from 
Texas had the black band on the throat, which exists in the full- 
ptumaged male of 5". morelleti. It has thus remained until Mr. 
Sharpe in his investigation of the Fringillidffi for Volume XII of 
the British Museum Catalogue, at page 134, considered it to be 
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identical with my 5. parva from VVustem Mexico (Ann. N. Y. 
Acad. Sciences, Vol. II, p. ,^82), and as it could not retain the 
name of abigularis, placed it under S. parva. 

With his determination I cannot agree, and am sustained in my 
opinion by all our ornithologists to whom the specimens have 
been submitted. 

Besides being from very different localities, the two species 
appear to difibr as stated below. The type of S. parva being a 
female, I have made the comparison with specimens of that sex. 

Four fine female specimens from Lomita, I'exas, kindly loaned 
me by Mr. G. B. Sennctt, are all at first sight larger in appear- 
ance than S. parva., though the wings of each species are of the 
same si«e ; the wing-coverts of .5". sharpei are whitish at their 
ends, forming two decided bars across the wings, whereas in 5", 
parva only the middle coverts end in whitish, though more nar- 
rowly, and the greater coverts have their sides and ends margined 
with duller white ; in .S, parva the tertiaries are more conspicu- 
ously margined with dull white than th<)so of 5. sharpei; the 
upper plumage of 5'. parva is of a warm light brown, that of 
■S. sharpei being decidedly ash-colorcd ; the entire under plu- 
mage of the latter is of a light fulvous color, that of S. parva 
being whitish with just a tinge of fulvous on the breast; the taie 
of 5'. parva is shorter and the feathers are much broader ; the 
bill of S. parva is lighter in color than that of S. sharpei. 

The most mature males of J». sharpei ai-e grayish above, with 
the crown and sides of the head black, and the back blotched with 
black; the under parts are pale fulvous white with an indistinct 
collar of black, though this latter character is seen in but few 
specimens. 

In the true S. tnorelleti the upper plumage is jet black, with 
the rump more conspicuously pale fulvous, than in S. sharpei ; 
the under plumage is light fulvous, with a strongly marked black 
collar across the lower part of the throat and the upper part of 
the breast. Types in American Museum of Natural History, 
New York. In my opinion the Texas bird requires to be named, 
and I have conferred upon jt that of my friend, Mr. R. B. Sharpe, 
as he is the only one who has recognized it as being distinct from 
5. morelleti Bp., based on Guatemalan specimens. 
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SIXTH CONGRESS OF THE AMERICAN ORNITH- 
OLOGISTS' UNION. 

The Sixth Congress of the American Ornithologists' Union 
was held in the Lecture Room of the U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, D. C, Nov. 13-15, 1888, the President in the Chair. 
The meeting was attended by twenty Active Members, and seven- 
teen Associate Members, making a total attendance of thirty-seven, 
a number considerably in excess of the attendance at any previ- 
ous Congress of the Union. 

The Secretary's report comprised, besides the usual statistics 
relating to membership, a concise review of the work of the Union 
during the five years of its existence, showing how great has been 
its influence on the progress of ornithology in North America. 
The membership of the Union was stated to be as follows : — 
Active Members, 45 ; Honorary Members, 25 ; Corresponding 
Members, 65 ; Associate Members, 159. The Union had lost by 
death during the year one of its founders, Dr. Joseph B. Holder," 
five Corresponding Members, and three Associate Members. The 
Corresponding Members were Dr. Modest N. Bogdanow t of 
Moscow, Mr. Harry Fryer t of Yokohama, Colonel N. Prjeval- 
skiS of St. Petersbui^, Count A. F. Marschall S of Vienna, 
and Mr, Henry Stevenson§ of Norwich, England; the Asso- 
ciate Members were Mr. Charles W. Beckham | of Wash- 
ington, Mr. Thnre Kumlien^ of Milwaukee, Wise, and Prof. 
Charles Linden" of Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Treasurer's report upon the finances of the Union showed 
for the first time a small balance in the treasury, 'The Auk' hav- 
ing proved self-sustaining. 

The report of the Council covered various matters of business, 
which were later duly acted upon as noted in the department of 
'Notes and News' in the present number of 'The Auk,' 



• See Auk, Vol. V, .\pril, 1888, p. 33a 

t See Auk, Vol. V, 1888, p. 333. 

1 Ibid., p. 333. 

Ij Fat obiluaries see 'Notes and News' of the preseni number of 'The Auk.' 

i See 'Notes and News' or the present number o( 'Tbe Auk.' 
•• Auk, Vol. V, 1888, p. aao. 
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The election of officers resulted in the re-election of the incum- 
bents of the previous year, except that in the Council Mr. Thomas 
Mcllwraith was elected as the Canadian representative, Mr Cham- 
berlain, who had hitherto filled the position, at present living in 
the United States. Four ActiveMembers wereelected,as follows : 
Walter E. Bryant, of San Francisco, Cal, ; Frank M. Chapman, 
Assistant in Ornithology at the American Museum of Natural 
History, New York City ; Lyman S. Fostei, of New York City ; 
Gurdon Trumbull, of Hartford, Conn. Five Corresponding 
Members were also elected, as follows: Anastasio Alfaro, San 
Jos^, Costa Rica (Director of the Costa Rica National Museum) ; 
Sandford B. Dole, Honolulu, Hawaiian Islands; Harry V. Hen- 
son, Yokohama, Japan ; Valdemar Knudsen, Kanai, Hawaiian 
Islands; Frederic Kinger, Nagasaki, Japan. 

One hundred and ten Associate Members were elected-* 

The usual reports of progress were made by Che several standing 
committees. Dr. Merriam, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Geographical Distribution and Migration of North American 
Birds, gave an extended account of the work as now carried on 
under his direction as a part of the work of the Division of Eco- 
nomic Ornithology and Mammalogy of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, very fully explaining and illustrating the methods of 
investigation adopted, by means of maps, diagrams, and system- 
atically arranged data. He announced that 'Bulletin No. 2,' con- 
sisting of Prof. \V. VV. Cooke's 'Report on Bird Migration in 
the Mississippi Valley in the years 18S4 and 18S5,' was printed 
and about ready for distribution (since issuedf), and tliat 'Bulle- 
tin, No, I,' on the House Spjirrow, was in press. Several other 
'Bulletins' on special subjects are already in an advanced stage of 
preparation. 

Dr. Coues, Chairman of the Committee on Avian Anatomy, 
read a report prepared by Dr. Shufeldt, Secretary of the Commit- 
tee, on the work of the latter during the past year. 

In the absence of the Chairman of the Committee on the Pro- 
tection of North American Birds, Mr. George B. Seuuett, Mr- 
Allen made a brief report of the work of the Committee, wliich was 



* 1'he names of Ihe new Associate Membets, so fat as Ihey bave qualified 10 dat 
will be found in Ihe membeiship lists issued wilh Ihe present number ol 'The Auk.' 
t See (he present cumber of 'Tbe Auk.' p. 56. 
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supplemented by remarks from two other members of the com- 
mittee, namely, Col, N, S. Goss of Kansas and Mr. William 
Dutcher of New York. Efibrts were being made to influence 
legislation in the direction of more efficient legal protection for 
birds, and the Committee was also continuing its good ^ork of 
enlightening the public by the dissemination of much needed in- 
formation on the subject of bird protection. 

In the absence of Dr. George B. Grinnell, Chairman, Mr. 
Dutcher read the report of the Committee api»inted last year to 
co-operate with the Committee of the New York Academy of 
Sciences in procuring funds for the erection of a suitable monu- 
ment to the memory of Audubon, The report stated the action 
of the Committee in the matter and the amount of funds raised for 
the object in question. 

Two days of the session were wholly devoted to the presenta- 
tion and discussion of scientific papers. Several of them proved 
of special interest, leading to protracted and profitable discussion. 
At the close of the third da\ a number were read merely by title, 
owing to the lat-k of time for their presentation in full. A list 
of the papers is as lollow s those read simply by title being marked 
with a star. 

The Shape of the Bill in Snail-eating Birds, by Prof. W. B. 
Barrows, Additions to his List of Kansas Birds, with Notes on 
their Habits, by Col. N. S, Goss. Notes on the Birds of the 
Magdalen Islands, by Dr. L. B. Bishop. The Eastern Margin of 
the Habitat of Sturnella neglecta, by Prof. J. W. McGee. 
Bird Notes from Little Gull Island, N. Y., by Basil Hicks 
Dutcher. Notes on the Destruction of Grasshoppers by Flocks 
of Swainson's Hawks, by Dr. C. Hart Merriam. Bird Notes from 
Long Island, N. Y., by William Dutcher. The Flight of Birds, by 
Dr, Elliott Coues. Food of the English Sparrow, by Prof. C. V. 
Riley. The Heltninthophila: in Connecticut during the Spring 
of iSSS, by Dr. L, B, Bishop. Notes on Spizella arenacea, by 
Dr, C. Hart Merriam. On the position of Chatnaa in the Sys- 
tem, by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt (read by Dr. Coues). Notes on 
the Nesting Habits of Leach's Petrel, by Dr. L. B, Bishop. 
Graphic Representation of Bird Migration, by Witmer Stone 
(read by Mr. Thompson). On Studying the Habits of Birds, by 
Ernest E. Thompson. Remarks concerning the Destruction of 
Multitudes of Small Birds near the South End of Lake Michigan 
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by a Storm which Overtook them in Migration, in May, 1888, by 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam. The Relationship of the Large Florida 
Herons, by W. E. D. Scott. Notes on a Collection of Birds 
from the Vicinity of Quito, by J. A. Allen. On a Collection of 
Birds made in Bolivia by Dr. H. H. Riisby, with Field Notes by 
the Collector, by J. A. Allen. 'The Booming of the Bittern, by 
Bradford Torrey.f 'Remarks on the Three-toed W(»od peckers, 
by Dr. L. Stejneger. "Nesting Habits of Clarke's Crow, by Capt. 
C. E. Uendire. 'Notes on the Southern Breedinf; Range of Pint- 
cola enucleator, by Philip Cox. "The Anhinga, by Col. N. S. 
Goss. "The Main Divisions of the Swifts, by F. A. Lucas-t 
•The Summer Birds of Bcrk.shire Co., Mass., by Walter Faxon. f 

The meeting proved, in |x>int of attendance and in the numlwr 
and character of the papers presented, the m<)st snccessful thus 
far held, and from a social point of view left little to be desired, 
the Washington members giving their visitors a most cordial 
welcome. On Tuesday evening a reception was giveii them by 
Dr. and Mrs. Coues, and another on Wednesdav evening by Dr. 
Merriam and Mr. Henshaw. 

It was voted to bold the nest meeting in New York City, on 
the second Tuesday in Novernlwr, 18S9. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Cooke'a 'Report on Bird Migration in the Mississippi Valley.'^— Thi.c 

Report forms 'Bulletin No. i' of the Division of Economic Ornilliologv of 
the U. S. Department of Agricullure — a work ihal has been long and 
"clamorously awailed. To qnole from Ilie editor's 'Prefatorj' Leller,' 
the report "consisls of two parts ; (i) an introductory portion treating of 
the hislorji and methods of the work, together withn general study of the 
subject of Bird Migration, including; the inliuenre of the weather upon the 
movements of birds, the progression ofhird waves and causes affecting the 
same, the influence of topography and altitude upon migration, and the 

t Published in the preseni numtiet of 'Tht Auk.' 

I U. S. Department of Agricuhure. | Division of Economic Omilhology. | Bulletin 
No. a. I — I Report j on | Bird Migration | in the | Mississippi Vallfv | in | the years 
1884 and .885. 1 by | W, W. Cooke. 1 - j Edited and Revised by Dr. C. Hart Mer- 
riam. I — I Washington: I Government Printing Office. [ i883. 8vo, pp. 313, with 
Map. 
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rates of flight in the varJout species; and (i) a systematic portion in 
which the five hundred and sixty species of birds known lo occur in the 
Mississippi Valley are treated serially', the movements of each during the 
seasons of iSSiand 1SS5 being traced with as much exactness as the 
records furnished by the one hundred and seventy observers in the dis- 

The labor of elaborating and compiling this report has evidently been 
very great, not only the data froiji this large number of field observers 
having been collated, but much matter relating to distribution having 
been incorporated from published sources. Part 11 Ihus contains a very 
large amount of information bearing upon the migrations and breed- 
iog ranges of the birds found in the Mississippi Valley. 

Under the head of 'Theoretical Considerations' 1pp. 11, u), the author 
slates his belief that the autumnal migration is "the result of two causes — 
the approach of winter and the failure of the food supply," and that the 
spring migration is due to "a strong home love — an overpowering desire 
to be once more among the familiar scenes of the previous summer." In 
respect to the autumnal migration, it is considered obvious that the I'ail- 
u:e of the food supply is the primary cause of the movement, "since it is 
well known that single individuals of species which retire far to the south 
often remain behind, and. favored by an abundance of food, withstand the 
most severe weather." The impulse that leads to the return of birds in 
spring to their summer homes is doubtless not to be wholly accounted for 
by what has been called "love of home," to which theory the editor in a foot- 
note (p. 11) takes strong exception. He attributes this movement to fail- 
ure of "the food supply," to unfavorable "climatic conditions," "to physio- 
logical restlessness" induced by "the approach of the breeding season,' 
and to an inherited "irresistible impulse to move at this particular time of 
the year." The reasons given for the autumnal movement clearly afford a 
satisfactory eiplanation, since in most instances were migratory species to 
remain in winter at their accustomed breeding grounds few would escape 
total extinction. The reasons for the return movement are more complex 
and less obvious. Lack of food can hardly be assumed as one of them. 
Increase of temperature at their winter quarters, as spring advances, must 
render the lower latitudes at this season uncongenial, and at the same 
time awaken the periodic activity of the reproductive system, which 
"gives rise to physiological restlessness," and imparts "the irresistible 
impulse to move at this particular season of the year" toward the breed- 
ing habitat of the species. While it is assumed that birds are directed 
thither by the "unerring instinct" of '-inherited memory," the ultimate 
choice of a particular district by the different individuals may be deter- 
mined by a true home love, which beyond question leads birds to the 
same fields and nesting trees for many successive years, and possibly also 
their descendents for generations. 

If, however, we may reason from birds to migratory fishes, whose migra- 
tions are quite as exact and methodical as those of birds, it would seem 
that there is still something lo explain in regard to the return of birds 
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to practical]}' the same locality year after year to breed. In the efforts of 
the Fish Commiscion to reetock our exhausted rivers with fish It has been 
found that such Tnigratory species as the shad, when placed as fry in 
rivers remote from the habitat of their parents, return Ihe next year not 
to the home of their ancestors, as 'inherited habit' would seem to de- 
mand, but to the very rivers where Ihey were turned out as fry. Such 
phenomena eeem to introduce a new problem into the question which may 
well receive serious consideration. 

Migration, as is well known, is by gradual stages, occupying many 
weeks, and often several months, and is largely influenced by meteorologic 
conditions, which govern the ever varying rale of progress, periodically 
accelerating or holding in check the onward movement, and giving rise to 
what are known as waves of migration. The beginning of return migra- 
tion in spring is coincident with the tirst 'warm wave,' which may occur 
earlier or later according to the season. This first advance is usually 
soon checked by a falling temperature, and the movement remains station- 
ary during Its continuance, the retardation being governed by the length 
and intensity of the period of cold. With an immediately succeeding 
warm wave the northward journey is resumed, to again soon receive a 
more or less decided check by an alternating cold wave ; and so on. with a 
greater or less number of repeated checks and impulfcs. tilt the various 
species of migratory birds have reached their summer homes. While all 
this has long been known in a va^ue way. Professor Cooke has now given 
us the history of the spring migration during the years 1884 and 1885 
for a large number of birds inhabiting or passing through the broad region 
□f the Mississippi Valley, and has traced in detail many -bird waves.' with 
their concomitant meteorologic conditions. It is thus demonstrated that 
in general the migratory movements of birds in spring are governed by 
atmospheric changes, notably the alternation of warm and cold waves, the 
former favoring and the tatter retarding or wholly checking movement, 
according to their severity. As these alternating cold and warm atmos- 
pheric waves depend upon atmospheric pressure, — Ihe direction of winds 
being toward an area of low barometer, — and pass across the country from 
the west toward the east, warm winds blow from the south over the region 
south of a 'storm centre' or area of low barometer. Thus the waves of 
bird migration during the spring movement are not only necessarily from 
the south northward, but are coincident with a warm atmospheric wave 
and a southerly wind; and the wave of migration varies in magnitude 
with the duration of (he warm atmospheric wave and its intensity as 
regards temperature. 

WMle these are the favorable conditions for bird migration, birds move 
more or less under the ordinary conditions of the weather proper to the 
season, and are only held in check by Che unfavorable conditions of a cold 
wave, accompanied by northerly winds and a sometimes fatal reduction 
of temperature. 

Professor Cooke gives the average rate of movement of certain birds 
based on the datacollected, from which it appears that Che Baltimore Oriole 
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passed from Rodnej", Miss., lo Oak Point, Manitoba, a distance of 1198 
miles, in 48 days, giving an average rate of progress of 27 miles per 
day. The records for 58 species during the spring of 1883 give an average 
rale of 23 miles per day. But of course the rate of progress is not uni- 
form for even the same species, it being grealerover the northern portion 
of the route than over the southern, and much greater during some daj'S 
than others, according to whether the conditions for movement are favor- 
able or otherwise. Also, as would be expected, the late migrants move 
more rapidly than the early ones. 

While Professor Cooke has thus thrown much light upon the manner 
and coincident phenomena of migration, and made a most valuable con- 
tribution to our knowledge of the subject, bis limitations in respect to the 
quality and number of the data at hand give a "omewhat pioneer character 
to his work. His observers were too few and the greater part too un- 
trained to give a satisfactory basis for the (ask eo energetically under- 
taken; yet his report is a remarkably successful elTort, considering the 
embarrassing circumstancef under which he has labored ; and we believe 
that the editor, in his prefatory letter, does not overrate its importance in 
considering it "the most valuable contribution ever made lo (he subject of 
Bird Migration," It gives one a vivid forecast of what may be looked 
for in forthcoming reports on the same subject, based on the work of many 
more observers, covering a much longer period. 

In closing this notice it would be a grave omission not to call special 
attention to the model work of Mr. Otto Widmann at St. Louis (see pp. 
33-37), and also the important assistance rendered by Prof. D. E. Lantz, 
of Manhattan, Kansas. A dozen observers tike Mr. Widmann, scattered 
at proper intervals, would give a fairer basis for generalizations than 
hundreds of observers of the grade on whom Professor Cooke was obliged 
to depend for many of his dala. This should stimulate the more experi- 
enced and well qualified field ornithologists to contribute to the fullest 
degreepossible to the furtherance of this important investigation.— J, A, A. 

Nelson's Report upon Natural History Collections made in Alaska.* — 

following close upon Mr. Turner's 'Contributions to the Natural History 
of Alaska' (see Auk, Vol. V, pp. 409. 410) comes Mr. E. W. Nelson's 
'Report' upon his natural history work in the same Territory during the 
ye.irs i877-iS8[. Two thirds of this carefully prepared volume, or some 
110 pages and 12 i:olored plates, relate to Alaskan ornithology. Mr. 
Nelson arrived at St. Michaels, June 17, 1877, which place was his head- 
quarters, and where he passed the greater part of his time, till the last of 

" Report I upon | Natural History Collecliona | made In | Alaska | Between the 
years 1877 and 18B1 | by Edward W. Nelson. | — | Ediled by Henry W. Henshaw. 
I — I Preparedunderthedireclionof the Chief Signal Officer. I — 1 No. III. | Arctic 
SeriesofPublicalions issued in conneclionwith the Signal Service, U. S, Army. ( WiUi 
31 Plates. I — I Washinglon: i GoVErDmenl Priming Office. | 18S7 [_i|S8S]. 4to., 
pp. 337- (Birds, pp. 19-330, pll. i-xii, colored.) 
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June, 1881. Two months of Ihe winter of :877-78 were spent in explor- 
ing the Lower Yukon River and the adjacent coast region. In May, 
1879, a trip was made to ihe Yukon delta, and in February. 1S80, a long 
journey was made up the coast to Sledge Island, situated just south of 
Bering Straits. In November of the same year an extended eipedition 
into the interior was undertaken, during which the Anvik River country 
and the region about the head-waters of the Innoko River were explored. 
While the principal object of these expeditions was the study of the 
ethnology of the districts visited. zoSlogy and geography received much 
attention. Finally, in the summer of 1881, Mr. Nelson made a trip on 
thell. S. Revenue Steamer 'Corwin,' as naturalist of the expedition, to 
Bering Sea and the Siberian Coast. The collections gathered at Saint 
Michaels and on the various expeditions in Alaska, included "over two 
thousand bird skins and 6fteen hundred eggs." The author says, "To 
complete the report I have made free use of Ihe skins contained in the 
Smithsonian collections, obtained by other collectors in Alaska, and the 
literature on that region has yielded many notes and facts 'of interest. 
The author's aim has been so far as possible to embody herein all of im- 
portance that is known concerning the birds of Alaska, but for unavoid- 
able causes he has been compelled to curtail that portion relating to the 
swimming birds subsequent to the ducks and geese." 

Mr. Nelson's expeditions entailed great exposure and hardship, with 
most lamentable results to his health, which gave way very soon after his 
return to Washington in November, 1881. When compelled to desist 
from work and seek a more favorable climate in the far West, his oriiitho- 
ogical report was well advanced toward completion, but the final touches, 
and Ihe revision its long-delayed publication has occasioned, had to be 
made by another hand. This revision and the editorial supervision fortu- 
nately fell to Mr. H. W. Henshaw, who appears to have given very careful 
attention to the final preparation and publication of the work.* 

The 'Introduction' to Mr. Nelson's report treats of the 'General Char- 
acter and Extent of Alaska, with the Faunnl Subdivisions.' of which four 
are recognized, as follows: 1. Sitkan District, strictly limited to Ihe 
coast directly affected by the warm southward-flowing Japanese current. 
i. Aleutian District, consisting of the Aliaska Peninsula and the Aleu- 
tian chain of islands. 3, Alaskan Arctic District, limited lo the narrow 
treelesscoast bcltalong the Arcticcoasl. 4. Alaskan-Canadian District, 
embracing the wooded interior. 

The number of species treated is 367 (if we have counted them cor- 
rectly— they are not serially numbered), the text devoted to each vary- 
ing from a few lines to several pages, largely based on the author's speci- 
mens and field notes. The life history of many of Ihe species is treated 
at length, as is especially the case with several of the Puflins, Geese, 
Ducks. Phalaropes, Sandpipers, Ptarmigans, etc., from the standpoint 
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of the writer's personal experience with them, these biographies being, 
moreover, very pleasantly written. The immature and otherspecial plu- 
mages of many of the species are also described at length. The twelve 
plates, drawn by Messrs. R. and J. L. Ridgway, are not satisfactory pro- 
ductions, the original colored drawings having been very faultily ren- 
dered by the lithographer. 

Besides the extended bird matter, the work contains a verj' important 
report on the mammals, with the identifications and technical notes by 
Mr. F. W. True ; another on the fishes, with notes by Dr. T. H. Bean ; 
and a third on the Diurnal Lepidoptera, in conjunction with Mr. Harry- 
Edwards.— J. A. A. 

Jordan's New Manual of Vertebrates.*— The fifth edition of President 

Jordan's 'Manual of the Vertebrates' of the northeastern United States 
is practically a new work, not only being entirely rewritten and greatly 
enlarged, but so far extended in scope as to take in not only a considera- 
bly enlarged area (Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, and the Provinces of Can- 
ada), but the marine species of the Eastern Coast from North Carolina to 
Nova Scotia. While presenting the same size and appearance externally 
as former editions, it contains probably double the amount of text, 
through the use of smaller type and a much larger type bed. The plan of 
the work is also essentiall}' modified, and its general character greatly 
improved, through the fuller diagnoses given, and the analytical keys be- 
ing based on structural characters instead of on artificial distinctions. 
The order of arrangement is also inverted, the fishes being treated first 
and the mammals last. The latest conclusions seem to be given in re- 
spect to questions of classification and nomenclature, and (he work thus 
authoritatively brought down to date. For birds the arrangement and 
nomenclature of the A. O. U. Check-List is adopted. The reception 
given formereditions shows that the work meets a want, which the new 
edition must fill to a mnch greater degree than has been the case hereto- 
fore, thus rendering the 'Manual' still more worthy of the large patron- 
age it is sure to receive. The bird part is especially to be commended, 
in so far as such limited space can give salient and distinctive charac- 
ters, it being indeed a mullum in faroo.^. A. A. 

Shaipe's Birds in Nature.-)- — The present volume is elegantly gotten 
up, as regards typography, paper, and exterior, with elaborate designs in 

•A Manualof the Vertebrate Animals of the United Stales, including the Disliict 
north and east of the Ozark Mountains, south of the Laurentian Hills, north of the 
southern boundary of Virginia, and east of the Missouri River, inclusive of Marine 
Species. By David Starr Jordan, President of the University of Indiana. Fifth Edi- 
tion, entirely rewritten and enlarged. Chicago: A.C. McOurg and Company. 1BB8. 
8vo, pp. iii -f 375- 

tBirdi in Nature. By R. Bowdler Sharpe. F. L. S., F. Z. S^ Zoalogical Depart- 
nienl, British Museum, etc., etc., etc. With Thirty-nine Colored Plates, and other 
Illustrations, by P. Rotiert. Boston : Estei & Lauiiat. ifiSS. 4to. pp. v + 78. 
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the way of initial lettere and tail-pieces for each chapter, and wilii full- 
page plates redundant in paint. The book is apparently intended as an 
ornamental gift-book for the holida.v season. The teit is no discredit 
lo the eminent author whose name appears on the titlepage, and his 
biographies of the forty species of European birds treated form 
entertaining and instructive matter for the general reader, for whom thej' 
were doubtless intended, rather than for professional ornithologists. Mr. 
Robert's contribution of plates and tail-pieces will scarcely bear criticism 
from the technical standpoint, most of them having been too evidently 
copied from rather badly stuffed museum specimens, including their de- 
fects, with a back-ground which may be called striking rather than art- 
istically effective. Doubtless the book will not lack admirerb among 
the class it is intended to entertain. — J. A. A. 

Birds of Novs Scotia.* — This annotated list is the latest contribution 
to the bird lore of the peninsular Province, by one whose name is already 
known in that connection. Mr. Downs has given us <-as the result of 
sixty-silt years of practical field ■aiork," a list of 140 species of birds, of 
which 4 are added on authority, 3 on the grounds of probability, and 3 
without a word of comment, reducing those presumably observed by the 
writer to 130. The number seems very small, us it would be an easy 
mailer to name over twenty additional species that certainly should have 
been found ; indeed reference to the published papers of another Acadian 
naturalist (Dr. J. Bernard Gilpin^ shows that nearly a dozen species have 
been omitted in the Birds of Prey and the Shore-birds alone. It is diffi- 
cult to understand why Mr. Downs should leave out such species as the 
Wheatear, Bicknell's Thrush. Ipswich Sparrow, etc., since he was not 
confining himself to his own personal observations. The last-named 
omission is the more strange since the species is probably without excep- 
tion the most peculiar and characteristic of the whole Acadian avifauna. 
Our author apparently not realizing thai the only value of such a list 
must come from its e^plicitness and accuracy, records without qualifica- 
tion such remarkable occurrences as those of Ptegadh aalumnalis. Anas 
Penelopr, Antra caruUa, etc., omitting the usual data and references, 
without which the records have little, if any value. This carelessness 
with regard lo localities and dates neutralizes the value of what might 
otherwise have been a most interesting series of records. A notable 
example is his brief reference lo the finding of three '■Great Auks"; doubt- 
less the facts have been recorded elsewhere, but no careful writer would 
think of embodying them in his work without giving the proper refer- 
ences. Similar remarks will apply to his notes on the Labrador Duck, 
Purple Gallinule. Blue Grosbeak, and several other species. 

His method of indicating the breeding species (by number in an appen- 
dix) is a great mistake; the remarks that are supposed to be thus tabu- 
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tated, should have appeared in full under tbc name* of the EpecieE to 
which they refer. 

The general appearance of the article is excellent, and the typography 
almost beyond criticism, while the reserve storee of inrormation hinted 
at by the brief notes are such that we cannot but hope that in the near 
future we may be favored with a more carefully compiled and fully anno- 
tated list that will do yet greater credit to one who has had sixty-six years 
of practical field work and was the correspondent and friend of Audubon 
and Waterton.— E. E. T. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

The Present Status of Foraier'a Tern as a Bird of New England. — 
In an article oti (he Terns of the New England Coast published some ten 
years ago* I spoke of Sierna farsltri nt a species which "though rare, is 
of perhaps too regular occurrence to be classed among the accidentals, 
for one or two specimens are reported nearly every seaeon, UEually dur- 
ing the month of September." Since the appearance of thiearticle, how- 
ever, I have heard of the capture of but a single additional specimen, a 
young bird in autumnal plumage taken Oct. z, i838, by Mr. J. C. Cahoon 
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at MonomoyJBUnd, near Chatham,' MauBchuietti, and now in mj coi- 
tion. It would eeem, therefore, either that For«ter's Tern has cea«ed to 

visit the New Englund coast at all regularly or frequently, or that its 
occurrence in Email numbere during several successive seasons prior to 
1879. was purely fortuitous. "^^^ former is perhaps the more probable 
hypothesis, for nearly all our water birds have decreased in numbers dur- 
ing the past decade, and none among them more considerably than the 
Terns — the chosen victims of the millinery collectors. — William Brbw> 
STBR, Cambridge, Man. 

Notes on Brewater'a and the Blae-Iboted Qannet. — Early in October. 
1888, Mr. E. J. Reed of Guaymae, Mexico, did me the very great kindness 
of capturing alive, and presenting me with a specimen each of the above- 
named birds {Sula brevisUrtAnA S. gosst). They were Uken at San Pedro 
Martir Isle of the Gulf of California, and expressed to Furt Wingate, 
New Mexico, where they arrived on the 16th of the month, the Blue- 
footed one having died on the passage, while Brewster's was as lively as if 
he had just been taken. 

In comparing them with Colonel Gobs's admirable description of thrse 
two new species, published in 'The Auk' for July, 188S, I found them to 
correspond very closely. Points of the most interest were the dark 
brown irides in S. brnusUri, with their limiting circle of white, the 
strongly pectinated mid-anterior claws, and the beautiful shade of pur- 
plish ultra-marine blue of the feet of S. gossi. 

After its fast of certainly four or five days I expected to see the surviv- 
ingGannet drink a quantity of water, and perhaps eat anything that was 
offered to it: but. no, upon being placed in a large bath tub of fresh 
water, it started to vigorously splash and preen itself, as a duck will do 
under similar circumstances, and then suddenly ceased without appar- 
ently drinking a drop, disgusted I imagine at its being _/V«.»i*. I had to 
force it to eat a few ounces of venison, not having a fish at hand to give 
it; indeed, I myself have not seen a fresh fish for over four years. The 
bird was placed next out in the sun, where it seemed to enjoy itself, and 
arranged with its beak its wetted and rumpled plumage. If one at- 
tempted to handle it, however, it struck out vigorously with its sharp- 
pointed bill, and could inflict quite an ugly wound, as one of my hands 
will still testify. Next morning my Gannet was more cheerful than ever, 
but circumstances induced me to kill it with chloroform, and I removed 
the skins from both specimens and forwarded them to Mr. Robert Ridgway 
for identification. Upon dissection they proved to be females, and a 
casual examination of the viscera in each satisfied me that Macgilliv ray's 
account of this part of their anatomy, as given in Aububon, is a fairly 
accurate one for Sula, though 1 saw enough besides to satisfy me that a 
far more thorough description of the Blruriure of thefe biidt is 
demanded. — R. W. Shupbldt, Fort WiagaU, Nttu Mexico. 

Histrionicus histrionicuB on Long Island, New York.— 1 wish to record 
the capture of a specimen of Hislrioni<vs iii/rioHicHS taken on Long 
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Island, New York, Nov. 21, 1878. The bird w«a a male, not quite, but 
almost in mature plumage, and was shot in the bay south of Freeport, 
Long Island, and on account of its oddity brought to me. The specimen 
is now in the collection of the Long Island Historical Societj. — Geo. B. 
Badgbr, Hayviards, California. 

Chen cttTuI«scens in MaasachUBctts.— On October 16, 1876, 1 bought 
of Mr, Tufts, taxidermist, of Lynn, Mass., a mounted Blue Goose, the 
skin being still fresh, which is now in my possession. 

The specimen, a young female, with white on chin only, was shot "in or 
near Essex Creek, West Parish, Gloucester, Mass., Oct. 20, 1876."— Wm. 
A. Jbppribs, Boston, Mast. 

Baird'B Sandpiper in Central New York.— While collecting at Onon- 
daga Like. N. Y., August 17, i838, 1 secured a Baird's Sandpiper {TriM^ 
bairdli). This appears to be the tenth for New York State; of the others, 
six have been recorded from Long Island ('Forest and Stream', Vol. X, 
No. 13, p. 13s, May 2, 1878; B. N. O- C. Vol. VH, p. 133, 1882 ; Auk, 
Vol. II, p. 273, 188s), one from Locust Grove, Lewis County, by Mr. Hen- 
shaw (Auk, Vol. II, p. 384, 1885), and two from Fair Haven, Cayuga 
County, by Frank R. Rathburn (O. & O., Vol. VII, p. 133, 1S82). More 
stragglers — if such they are — of this bird may be expected from the lakea 
of western and central New York, during the fall, as numbers of shore- 
birds visit them at that season. — Morris M. Green, Waikingioa, D. C. 

The Northetn Phalarope {Pkalaropus laialus) in the Franconia Moun- 
taina. New Hampahire. — About five years ago, in September, while fishing 
on Profile Lake, Franconia, N. H..I observed a bird sitting on the water, 
feeding on winged ants, of which thousands lay on the surface. The 
bird was fenrlesn, allowed me to approach it in my canoe so closely that 
1 could easily reach it with my landing net (handle not three feet long), 
and was not alarmed at several attempts I made to put the net gently over 
him. I observed him for nearly half an hour, constantly within a few 
feet of him, and then left him. I did not know the bird, and several 
friends, ornithologists, afterward expressed a wish thai I had captured or 
killed him for examination. 

On September 13, 1888, while fishing on Lonesome Lake (about two 
milea from Prohlc Lake, on Mt. Cannon, nearly 3000 feet above sea- 
level],! saw another specimen of the same bird swimming duck-like 
among the sedges on the edge of the lake. He was equally fea'less, 
allowing me to approach within hand reach, without alarm and without 
ceasing his employment, which was feeding on the seeds of the sedges- 
There was no mistake, in either case, at to what the bird was eating — in 
one case anis, in the other seed. In the latter case I greatly enjoyed 
vratching the rapid and graceful action of the bird as he picked off the 
seeds, frequently stretching up, almost standing on the water, and reach- 
ing to seeds on high sedges. After ten minutes I concluded with great 
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reluctance to kill him, which I did by striking him gently on the head 
with a short stick. OrnithologiEls who examined him pronotinced him 
the Northern Phalarope. At their request I make this note of the factt, 
— W. C. Prime. Ne-a, Tori City. 

Occurrence of the WcBtem Sandpiper (Eriunetes occiSentalif) in Num- 
bers on the Coast of MaasachuscRS. — Among some Waders collected in 
18S3 on Monomoy Island, near Chatham, Massachusetts, I find four 
unmistakable specimens of Ertuuetes accidenialis. Three of them, all 
females, were taken hy Mr. J. C. Gaboon, one July 19, [he other two Sept. 
19. The fourth, a male, was shot Sept. i by Mr. Whiting. The July 
birj i4 an ad lit in richly colored and but little worn breeding plu- 
mage. The others are young in summer dress. 

Mr. Cahoon tells me that he killed many specimens of the E. occt'den- 
talit at Monomoy during July, August, and September, iSSS, but suppos- 
ing at the time that thej- were merely large, long-billed examples of E. 
pusHlus, he preserved only the three above mentioned. His impression 
is that they were nearly as numerous at times as E. pusHlns. There 
is, I believe, but one previous record of the occurrence of B. occideatalii 
in Massachusetts, viz., that by Mr. Henshaw* of the capture of a speci- 
men on "Long Island, Boston Harbor, Aug. 27, 1870." — William Brew- 
ster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Sandpipers at Sea — A Correction. — On looking at my note on 'Sand- 
pipers at Sea' in 'The Auk,' Vol. Ill, I find at commencement of the first 
paragraph on page 132 "The fastest run op to 11 M. on May 8, was 581 
miles." This should read "The distance run", etc. 58; miles a day for an 
old French steamer would be pretty good work.— W.m. A. Jeffries, 
Bostoa, Mass. 

Remarkable Flight of Killdeer iMgialilis vocifera) near Portland, 
Maine. ^On the afternoon of Wednesday, November 28, 1888, several 
flocks of Killdeer were seen by Captain Trundy, of the U. S. Life Saving 
Service, near hts station, on the extreme point of Cape Elizabeth, Maine. 
Twenty birds, which were shot down without difficulty, were sent to 
Portland and olTered for sale at one of the markets. On the following 
day, Captain Trundy tells me, hundreds of the Plover were to be seen 
along the shores of the Cape, and on Richmond's Island, a mile or two 
west of the station. They disappeared on November 30, leaving strag- 
glers behind, however, the last of which was shot by one of the Life Sav- 
ing crew on December 4, and kindly presented to me. 

Such a flight of Killdeer in Maine — where the bird is well known to be 
rare — has probably not occurred within the memory of living sportsmen. 
It is doubtless to be attributed to the violent northerly storm that pre- 
vailed in eastern North America on November 25, 26 and 17 Nathasj 

C1.1FFORD Brown, Portland, Maine. 

•Auk, Vol II, No. 4, 1SS5, p. 384. 
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Note on Agialttis meloda circumcincta. — In looking over the back 
numbers of 'Tlie Auk' which have accumutHted on my desk during my 
late long absence from America, I find a notice* of the occurrence of 
jEgialitis tneloda circumcincta on the Atlantic coast, by Mr. J. A. Allen. 
Amongst other examples of this variety, Mr. Allen writes that he has 
examined "two skins of typical circumcincta" taken by myself in Scarbo- 
rough, Maine. 

It is proper for me to slate that I had never made mention of these 
examples, for the reason that I doubted the validity of the Eo-called 
'inland form,* The evidence of such Maine birds as have fallen into my 
hands is certainly against it. I cannot remember that I have ever seen 
more than three specimens, taken on the coast of Maine, in which the 
neck band was wholly interrupted in front; and while the band, when 
complete, is not always so broad as in the skins examined by Mr. Allen, it is 
often BO. The two forms distinctly intergrade in Maine. According to 
Mr. Allen, t they come very near intergradation in New Jersey, One 
cannot help believing, from the numerous instances, published and unpub- 
lished, of the occurrence of circumcincla on the Atlantic coast, that the 
same thing may be true of other localities. All this, of course, is not 
enough to deprive the belted bird of its name ; but it is perhaps enough to 
render its right to a separate name doubtful.— Nathan Clifford Brown, 
Portland, Maint. 

The Turkey Buizard in MaasachusettB. — Thursday morning, Sept. 
9, 1888. a farmer In West Falmouth, Mass., shot in his barnyard a 
line specimen of the Turkey Buzzard {Catharlts aura). I happened to 
to be in the town when the bird was shot, and secured it. It is a female 
in very good plumage. The bird was seen by several persons about the 
town before it was shot, and from them I learned that it came from the 
north. It had evidently not eaten much recently. — Edward C. Masom, 
Arlington, Mass. 

Krider'9 Hawk {Biitea borealis kriderii) on the Coast of Georgia.— Mr. 
W. W. Worthington has just sent me a perfectly typical specimen of Kri- 
der's Hawk, which he took on Sapelo Island, Georgia, February 16, 1888. 
The bird is ayoungor,at least, immature male. Ifl am not mistaken, 
this subspecies has not been found before in any of the Atlantic States. — 
William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

First description of the Egg of Glaucidium phalsnoides, Pertuginous 
Pygmy Owl, — On May 2, 1888, my collector took an adult female and one 
egg of this Owl at Canon del Caballeros, near Victoria, Tamaulipas, 
Mexico. The locality is high and at the base of the more precipitous 
mountains. The nest was in a hollow tree, and contained but a single 
fresh egg. The egg is white, shaped like that of a Mtgascofs, 

•Vol. III. p, 483. 
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1.05 X .90 inches, and is in mjcoltection with the parentbird. It will be 
observed that in size it is very close to the egg of M. wkiineyi. — Gao. B. 
SaNMRTT, New Tori City. 

[A New Generic Name for the £lf Owl.} — Micropattas, Str[gidarum 
genus novum = Micratkene. Coues, 1866, nee Micrathena, Sundevall, 
Arachn.— Elliott Couirs, Waihiaglon, D. C. 

Sph3'Tapicus ruber Breeding in Coniferous Trees. — In the July number of 
'The Auk' (Vol. V, No. 3, p. 234) I stated that I doubted very much that 
this species ever bred in coniferoustreesorany kind. In a letter recently 
received from Mr. A. H.Anthony, a well-known western ornithologist, he 
informs me that .^. ruber was a rather common species in Waehington 
County, Oregon, during 1884 and 1SS5, and that he found a pair nesting 
in a big fir stub, fully 6fty feet from the ground. He writes me that ae 
he was unable to take the eggs he did not molest the birds, but that there 
could be no doubt of their identity, as he watched them from the first 
day's excavating till they began to incubate. — C. E. Bemdirb, Waaking- 
toH, D. C. 

Occurrence of Traill's Flycatcher near Washington, D. C— Three 
syeciiaeaio! EmpideHan pMsiliuf /railliitakea this spring, are probably the 
first ever obtained from this locality. Although this Flycatcher is men- 
tioned in every list of the birds of the District of Columbia and vicinity 
as occurring here, there is no evidence that the authors had ever seen the 
bird or taken a specimen. One was taken by the writer on May 13. 1S8S, 
at Potomac Run, Alexandria County, Virginia, another by Mr. Ridgway 
at Laurel, Maryland, on May 18, and the third by myself on the 19th, in 
Virginia, opposite Georgetown, 0. C. Several others were subsequently 
seen and identified. — William Palmbk, Washington. D. C. 

Barly Appearance of Empidonax minimus at Portland, Maine. — The 
spring of the year 1SS8 was a bad season for early arrivals at Portland, 
most of the earlier birds being very much delayed. Yet some did come 
early, and I think the moat remarkable example was the Least Flycatcher 
{Bmpidonax miaimus'}. Previously its earliest recorded arrival was 
May 5 (N. C. Brown, Proc. Port. Soc. Nat. Hist.. 1882. p. u), but on 
the morning of May 2, i883, a chilly day with the thermometer only 36° 
Fahrenheit, and snow falling steadily, I saw one in a large orchard inside 
the city limits.— John C. Brown, Portland, Maine. 

Second Occurrence of the Prairie Homed Lark in Eastern Massachu- 
setts. — In recording' not long since the capture of three specimens 
of Otocgria alfeslris praticala at Revere Beach, Massachusetts. I ventured 

•Auk, Vol V, No, I, Jan., 188a, pp. iii, iia. 
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to suggest that thiB fonn might prove to be a regular if rare migrant 
through the eastern portions of our State. Some added probability is 
given this surmise by the fact that I have just taken two more perfectly 
typical examples ot praticela at Great Island near Hyannis. Maes., Dec. 
15. 1S88. Both are males, one an old, the other a young bird. They 
were in flocks of O. alpcslrU which very possibly contained still other 
specimens of praiicola, but I had neither time nor inclination to settle 
this point definitely by shooting a large number of birds, the only poBsi- 
sible way, for the two forms could not be distinguished when living. As 
il was I killed twenty-three alfestris to get the tvto fraticala, but none of 
the former were wasted. — William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

Molothrus Btet in Massachusetts in December.— On Dec. 8, 1888. I 
shot two female Cowbirds in BetmonI, Mass. For records of this bird in 
Massachusetts in January, see 'The Auk,' Vol.V, 1888, p. 207. — Walter 
Faxon, Mmeuvi of Comparaiivi ZoSlogy, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Cowbird {Malolknis aler) as a Fly-deatroyer. — On the 20th of 
October my little son shot a male Cowbird, winging it slightly; the 
bird was exceedingly active and fought most vigorously when taken in 
the hand, pecking savagely, but the moment it was placed on the floor, or 
on a table, it quieted down, and would step promptly and fearlessly up to 
an extended hand, and if a fly were presented, pick it off and stand patient- 
ly to wait for more. It caught flies with unerring snaps of its beak, as 
they flew around its head, burned against the window panes, or rested on 
the floor or table lop; it drank freely of water, and delighted in picking up 
tine grains of earth and sand between its meals of flies. My children 
began to feed it promiscuously, but it refused every thing except flies. They 
took it from room Co room, ivlien it was turned loose, and at once began 
its incessant war upon flies, soon catching every one that was not roosting 
on the ceiling. Finally after six or seven days of this captivity the supply 
of live flies gave out, and the bird was taken into the summer kitchen 
where these insects were in the greatest abundance and where lai^e 
numbers were dead, having been whipped by the servants and the chil- 
dren ; the Cowbird ate very heartily of these dead flies, and the next 
morning was found dead in its cage, in which it had been regularly shut 
up and covered every night. 

It became fearless, and was easily taken up in the hand, after it had 
been in the children's hands about a day \ it would stand facing them on 
a table Cop, and take flies from their hands as rapidly us they could be 
passed over.— Hhnry W. Elliott, SmitkioHian Instiialion, WasAiagton, 
D. C. 

Notes upon the Sudden Appearance in Numbers of the Evening Gros- 
beak at Fort Wingate, New Mexico.—Forfour years and more (1884-1888) 
I have made constant and careful observations during all seasons upon 
the birds that are to be found in the country about Fort Wingate, New 
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Mexico. Much of this time I have rambled over this region aimostdaily, 
collecting birds and mammals and making extended notes upon thero. 
During the first three years the Evening Grosbeak (Cocco/Araustes ves- 
pertina) was not to be found in the vicinity during either the vernal or 
autumnal migrations, and I never so much as heard its note. My mind 
was about satisfied that the species was -not a visitant to this part of the 
range of the Rocky Mountains, when the doubt was suddenly dissipated 
last month {October, i8S8) while I was out collecting in the pine forests 
about two miles from the station. There I met with a little party of four 
individuals, all females, and in wretched plumage; three of these were 
secured. A little later and in a dilTerent locality, this time some two 
miles in the opposite direction from the Fort, I came upon a very hand- 
some pair, and succeeded in taking the male. He was an old one in line 
autumnal feather. I saw no more of them until yesterday (Nov. lo, 
1888), at which lime I was with my gun in the cedar woods quite close lo 
my house. The. day was clear and the temperature moderate, though 
heav3' frosts had occurred on the two preceding days and nights. The 
woods were actually alive with Robins (^M. m. propinqiia), feeding upon 
the cedar berries, and I soon discovered that numbers of Evening Gros- 
beaks were with them. At first I met with these latter in small flocks, 
from five to ten in number, but as 1 came into more favorable localities, 
they appeared in straggling parties consisting of from thirty to a hundred 
individuals. They mingled with the Robins both in the trees and in the 
loose flocks that kept passing overhead, and frequently gave vent to their 
loud and shrill whistle. There was no trouble in approaching them, 
while feeding upon the berries, as they appeared to be quite unsuspicious 
and not easily alarmed. My collecting basket soon contained a fine 
assortment of these truly beautiful creatures, they being in rich autumnal 
dress, and only occasionally was one to be met with that had not quite 
completed this plumage. The females ditfered considerably in their col- 
oring, while in some of the males I observed that the rich orange band 
ofthe forehead and superciliary line was carried around in diminishing 
breadth to fairly meet the stripe of the opposite side at the occiput and 
completely blend with it there. In the males, too, the plumage of the legs 
is black, with the feathers each narrowly bordered with yellowish green; 
this feature is not usually described by ornithologists. Only a few 
moments ago I made up some half dozen skins of these birds, and my two 
sons each made a pair more apiece, all carefully selected. I was not a little 
surprised to find my experiences both in this and in shooting the speci- 
mens to be at complete variance with those of Dr. Merrill, as mentioned 
by him in a recent issue of 'The Auk' (Oct. i883, p. 357). Neither I nor 
my sons found any difliculty whatever in making capital skins of these 
specimens, and I am quite sure I did not lose more than a feather to a 
bird in tho^e that 1 prepared, and the skin in none of them appeared to 
me to be unusually ihin. Moreover, some of them were killed with No. 
S shot, and in falling bumped down through the pine trees without any 
apparent damage, and only with the loss of a feather or two. It is ditii- 
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cult for ine to account for this diETerence in our observations, inBnitel}' 
the more %o when the statement comes from the pen of such an accurate 
describer as is Dr. Merrill. 

This eitraordinary flight of these Grosbeaks here, convinces me that 
either the bird is inclined to be at times very erratic in its migrntiona, or 
else it may have to do with the approaching season, perhaps indicating a 
coming winter of unusual BRverity. 

An excellent series of skeletons rewarded my collecting, and as I pre- 
dicted in my letter in the October 'Auk', the secondary palatini fracessrs 
are absent, the entire skull much resembling that part of the skeleton in 
CoccoihrausUs vulgaris, as ligured for us by Huxley.— R W. Shufbldt, 
Fort Wingatt, Nra Mixico. 

Loggerhead Shrike at Bridgeport, Connecticut. — The following are 
the records of the Loggerhead Shrike at Bridgeport, Conn.: late in 
August, t88o, one seen ; late in August, 1885, two seen together ; August 
19, 1888, two seen together, one of which I shot. Mr. J. A. Allen pro- 
nounced this a Lanius ludovicianus txtmhitazisisi and a bird of the 
year. Alt these birds were seen at the sea beach. The giziard of the one 
killed was filled with grasshoppers— C. K. Averill, Jr., Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

First Occurrence of the Philadelphia Vireo neai Washington, D. C. — 
This bird is certainly rare with us, having until this spring escaped notice 
though expected and looked for. While collecting on the evening of May 
17, 1888, on the Virginia side of ihe Potomac near the new bridge. 1 took 
a specimen which was industriously feeding with Red'Cyed Vireos in the 
willows on the marshy bottomlands. — William Palmhr, Washington, 
D. C. 

Unusual Nesting Site of Dendroica virena. — There stands, a Mttle aside 
from a public road on Cape Elizabeth, Maine, on the top of a sirall hil- 
lock, some distance from any woods, a small pagoda of two stories, which 
is almost nightly filled by noisy pleasure-seekers. About it a grape-vine 
grows luxuriantly, and Ifere. scarcely ten feet from the ground and only 
six from the floor of the piazza, a pair of Black-throated Green Warblers 
built their nest in the spring of 1SS8. Placed on the main stem of the 
vine, and so surrounded by lenves and twigs as to be absolutely invisible 
from the outside, it was nevcr[heles,= in plain sight the moment one 
stepped inside the sheltering vine upon the piazza. When 1 found the 
nest on June 29 it contained two eggs and one young bird, and on July i 
the eggs had hatched.— John C. Brown, Portland, Maine. 

A Rare Bird in Chester Co.. South Carolina. — I had been wailing all 
the morning of Oct, 11. iSSS, for the cessation of the heavy gale and driving 
rain that had begun during the previous night, for 1 was anxious to get 
out into the woods and see what effect the storm was having on the 
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returning migrants. By middaj the wind had subsided and the rein had 
become a mere drizzle. Shortly after I P. M. I ventured out, directing my 
steps to the nearest woods. But few birds were found, and I continued 
my search until I came to nn extended body of scrubby black-jacks, pines, 
and red cedars about a mile and a half from home. Mere 1 discovered a 
small gathering of Tufted Titmice, Carolina Chickadees, Ruby-crowned 
Kinglets, and several species of Warblers. 1 drove the gathering about 
through the low growth, shooting the birds that were not instantly recog- 
ognized, until I reached an edge bordering on an old-field where I noticed 
a small bird fly into a low cedar. It was promptly shot. A. glance w>« 
sufficient to reveal the fact that it was wholly new to me. I saw that it 
was a Warbler and a Dendroica. I began to revolve in mind the distinc- 
tive characters of each member of the genus until I had eliminated all 
save one — the one I had suspected it to be, fori had in memory Mr. 
Maynard'B illustration of the female Kirtland's Warbler (-The Birds of 
Eastern North America,' pi. svii). I hastened home to my library, and 
found that I had worked it out truly and that I had indeed "the rarest 
of all the Warblers" inhabiting the United States. 

This, if I have read the records aright, is the third instance of Dtu- 
droica kirltandi having been taken in the Atlantic States, and the second 
of its capture in South Carolina.— Lbverett M. Loouis, ChtsUr, S- C. 

A Peculiar Neat ofCinclus mezicanua. — In an exceedingly interesting 

collection of nests and eggs recently received from Mr. Denis Gale, of 
Gold Hill, Colorado, a gia to the National Museum at Washington, D. C, 
an interesting Water Ouzel's nest, deserves mention. 

Usually the Ouzel's nest is a domed, oven-shaped structure, ten to 
twelve inches through at its base, and from seven to eight inches high. 

The nest now before me. No. 23,685, Nat. Mus. Collection, taken in 
Boulder Co., Colorado, May 31, r88S, and containing three fresh eggs at 
the time, was placed against one of the stringers, and close up to, and 
under the plank platform of a bridge, which saved the birds the trouble of 
doming it, in fact there was no room to do so. A full view of the interior 
can be had. The front face of this nest is five and a half inches high, by 
eight and a half inches wide. The depth of the nest gradually diminishes 
so that the rear of it is barely two inches high by eight inches wide. A 
side view of the structure gives it almost a triangular appearance. Out- 
wardly the nest is principally composed of decayed plant fibres and 
lichens {^Hypnum sp, ?) used in a wet condition, and considerable sandy 
clay is mixed in amongst the outer portions of the structure which is 
covered all around with this material excepting at the entrance. This is 
near the top of the nesl, four inches from the base, in the centre of the 
structure, and is two and one-half inches wide and one and a half inches 
high. The inner lining ofthe nest is composed of pine needles and stalks 
of grasses, amongst which that of the timothy grass (Phlrum pratruse) is 
plainly distinguishable. The inner cavity of the nest is three and a 
quarter inches wide by two and one-half inches deep, circular, and com- 
pactly built — Chas. E. Bendire, Waskinglon, D. C. 
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Troglodytes aedon. House Wren, Breeding; in a Sand Bank. —Of all 
Che quaint places this rAmilinr lilile bu^ybod^ could choose in which to 
lay its eggs and rear its young, one might imagine a sand bank, the 
coTDnion home of Bank Swallows and Kingfishers, to be the most singular 
and unusual. The fncC that a. House Wren might be found thus breeding 
may not be surprising to all observing ornithologists, but it certainly 
must be to most of them. On August 1, 18SS, while Dr. B. H. Warren, 
State Ornitliologist of Pennsylvania, and I were driving up one of the 
ravines leading from the beautiful Bay at Erie, Pennsylvania, the Doctor's 
keen eye caught sight of a House Wren as it darted into a Kingfisher's 
hole in the almost perpendicular bank about ten feet from the roadwfiy. 
By the aid of a fence rail and easy digging the young, already able to fly, 
were caught in the hand, and the nest secured. I had already been in- 
terested in observing a pair of Wrene that had taken poGsession of a Blue- 
bird's nest in the hollow limb of an apple tree in the dooryard of my 
summer house, but the taking for its own domicile this home of our large 
Kingfisher cast completely into the shade all 1 had known of the bird's 
hou*ekeeping achievements, in which tin pails, kettles, skulls, and the 
like had figured.— Geo, B. Sennett, Ne-w Tort City. 

Saiicola oenanthe in Louisiana. — I have in my collection a mounted 
specimen of Saxicola etnitatke. a male In winter plumage, or a young 
male, which was shot within the limits of the City on September 12, i888. 
Several others were seen on the same day, but only this one was procured, 
The bird is entirely out of its range,— Gust AVE Kohn, Ne-iu Orleans, La. 

Summer Birds at Bridgewater and Moultonboro', Hew Hampshire. — In 

connection with Mr, Faxon's list of birds observed at Holderness, New 
ll.impshirc (See Auk, Vol. V, p. 149), the following observations of my 
own made at Bridgewater and Moultonboro", N. H., may be of interest, ae 
they seem to give quite different results. Bridgewater is about six miles 
to the southwest of Holderness, and Moultonboro' about twelve miles to 
the eaht-southeast. 

Birds observed at Bridgeioater, N. H., Jfufy rjs—Sept. 4. liSj. 

Ardea herodias. — One or two seen- 

Ardea vlrcscens. — Not common. 

Actitis macularia, — Not 

Bonasa umbellus.— Coi 

Circus hudsonius.~Not 

Halieetus leucocephalus. — One seen. 

Coccyzus eiythrophthalmuB. — Common. 

Cerylc alcyon.— Not common. 

Diyobates villas us. --Quit 

Diyobates pubescens. — Q, 

Sphyrapicus varius.^Seen several times, 

Colaptes auratus. — Quite ci 
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AntroatomuB vociferua. — Quite 
ChordeilcB virginianus. — Very 
ChSBtuTB pelagic a. — Common. 
Trochilus colubria. — Not 
TyrancuB tyrannuB. — Common. 
Sayomia phcebe. — Quite 
ContopuB virena. — Very i 
Empidonaz minimus.— Quite 
Cyanocitta cristata.— Not 
CorvuB americanus, — Qui 
Dolichooyx ofyiivoruB, — 
AKclaius phcEniceus. — Nc 
Icterus Kalbula.— Quite 
Carpodacus purpureuB. — Common. 
Spiaua tristia. — Common. 
PoocKtea giamineua — Common. 
Spixella aocialis. — Common. 
Spizella puailla. — Very common. 
Junco hyemalis. — A few on liigh hills. 
Meloapiza fasciata. — -Common. 
Pipilo erythrophthalmus. ^Several seen 
Habia ludoviciana. — Not common. 
PaaBerica cyanea. — Very common. 
Piranga erythromelas. — -Common. 
Progne subis.— A few seen. 
Petrochelidon lunifrons. — One colony s 
Chelidon erytbrogaster. — Common. 
Ampelia cedrorum. — ^Common. 
Vireo olivaceuB.— Very common. 
Vireo flavifrons.— Not common. 
Viieo Bolilarius.— Common. 
Mniotilta varia.— Quite common. 
Helminthophila ruficapilU.-^Common. 
Compsotblypis americana. — Qii 
Dendroica Eestiva. — Not common. 
Dendroica coionata. — A few young see 
Dendroica maculosa. — One seen Sept. 
Dendroica pennsylvanica 
Dendroica virena. — Very common. 
Dendroica vigoraii. — One shot Aug, 
SeiuruB aurocapillus. — Common. 
Oeothlypis trichas. — Quite common 
Setophaga mticilla. — Quite commoi 
GaleoBCoples caroliDcnsis. — Com mi 
M«rpoThynchuB nifuB. — Common. 
Sitta carolinenBia. — Quite 
ParuB atricapilluB. — Common. 
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TurduB fusccBcenB. — Quit 
TurduB aonalaschka pallasu — Common. 
Merula migratona. — Common. 
Sialia sialis. — Common. 

Birds obstraed at Mouilonboro' , JV. H., July 31 — August /^ tSSs- 
Urinator imber,— Several seen ; one young in down captured. 
Ardca berodiaa.— ^Tracks and one feather. 
Actitis macularia. — A few seen. 
Coccyzus erjF thro phthalm us. ^Common. 
Diyobates pubescens. — N 
Colaptes auratus— Q,uite 
Antrostomus vociferus.— 
Cbordeiles Virginian us. — Not C( 
CbKtura pelagica.— Very c 
Tyrannus tyrannus. — Qiiits 
MyiarchuB erinitus.— A few s< 
Sayomis pbixbe.—Common. 
ContopuB virens. — Qiiit 
Empidonax pusillus tiaillii, — A few seen. 
Empidonox minimus 
Cyanocitta cristata. — Quite ci 
CorvuB americanus.— 
Dolicbonyz oryzivoius. — Quite c( 
Agelaius pbceniceus.— Not ci 
Carpodacus purpureuB. — Ni 
Spin us triatis. — Common. 
Poouetes gramineus. — Very c< 
Zonotricbia albicoUis. — Two heard tinging. 
Spizella socialia. — Common. 
Spizella pusilla. — Common. 
Junco byemalis. — -Quite common o 
Meloapiza fasciata. — Common. 
Melospiza georgiana, — Not com mo 
Pipilo erythrophthalmuB. — Quite ci 
Passerina cyanea. — Very abundant. 
Piranga ciytbromelaB— One heard. 
Progne BUbis. — Common. 
Chelidon eiylfarogaster. — Very ci 
AmpeliB cediorum.— ~ 
Virco oUvaceus. — Common. 
Vireo salitarius. — Not common. 
Dendtoica coronau.— A few on Oasipee Mt. 
Dendraica pennsylvanica. — One seen. 
Dendroica virena. — Not common. 
Seiurus aurocapillus.— Quite a 
Oeothlypis trichas.— Quit 
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SetophagB ruticilla, — Quite common. 

Oaleoacoptea carolinensiB. — Quite c 

Harporhyncus rufuB. — One 

Sitta Caroline as is. — Quite ci 

ParuB atricapillus. — Common. 

Regulus satrapa. — A few seen on Ossipee Mt. 

Regulua calendula. — A few eeen. 

Tutdua aonalaschlcie pallaaii. — Quite common. 

Merula migratona. — Common. 

Sialia sialis. — Common. 

One each of Haliaetus Uacocefhalas and Virto gilvtts was observed 
at Centre Hart)or in paseing through. — Francis H. Ajllem, Wttt Ron- 
tury, Mass. 



CORRESPOHDENCE. 

[Ccrrafcninlt an rijHiOtd lo 'aritt brufly and lo lit point. Nt alUnUen will 

bi paid to anoKymous temmunicat'tiai.] 

The proper Name for the Qenus Melanipitta of Scblegel. 
Editors of The Auk : — 

Dear Sirs : In the 14th volume of the "Catalogue of the Birds in the 
British Museum," p. 449, published in iSS8, Dr. P. L. Sclater has pro- 
posed to substitute CoracofiUa for Melanipitta of Schlegel (type Pilla 
lugubris Roseiib.), the latter name being preoccupied. I would call 
attention, however, to the fact that as early as 1885 I replaced ^e/an- 
ipitta by Meltopiiia for the same reason, my name consequently hav- 
ing the priority over that of Dr. Sclater. The change was made in the 
'Standard Natural History,' IV, Birds, p. 466. 

Yours very truly, 

Leonharii Stejnegbr. 
Washington. D.C., Dec., 1888. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Henry Stbvbnson, of Norwich, England, a Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the A. O. U.,died August 18. :8S8. In 1864 he was elected a 
member of the British Ornithologists' Union, and was one of the 
founders, and for many years President of the Norfolk and Norwich 
Naturalists' Society, to whose 'Transactions' he was a frequent con- 
tributor, as also to the pagee of the -Zoelogist.' As an ornithologist 
he is perhaps best known as the author of a work entitled 'The Birds of 
Norfolk,' Vol. I of which appeared in 1866, and Vol. II in 1870. the work 
remaining unfinished at the time of his death. "To those who en- 
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joyed his friendship, Mr. Stevenson was > delightful companion ; his 
powers of observation seemed almost intuitive, while his genial nature 
endeared him to all." 

CouKT AuousT Friedrich Marschall, a Corresponding Member of 
the American Ornithologists' Union, died October ii. 18S7. In his eighty- 
third year. During his long scientific career he was particularly interested 
in geology, but zofllogy is also indebted to him for many valuable contri- 
butions, one of the most important of which is his ' Nomenclator Zoolo- 
gicus' (Vienna, 1873). As an original ornithological author he was not 
prolific, most of his contributions to ornithology consisting of eicerpts 
from other authors relating to birds belonging to the Austro- Hungarian 
fauna. With August von Pelzetn he was joint author of the ' Ornis Vin- 
dobonensis' (Vienna, 1882). 

News from Central Asia travels slowly, and beyond the mere notice 
that our distinguished Corresponding Member, the celebrated Russian 
traveller. General Prjevalsky, is dead, but little is as yet known as to 
the particulars of the sad event. We gather the following notes chiefly 
from a recent account by his friend Mr. Venjukoff. 

Nicolas Michai'lovitch Prjevalsky (also often written Przewalaki) 
died in Karakol on Nov. i ( Oct. 10) , iS83, while engaged in the preparations 
for his departure to Thibet, in the full vigor of his manhood, being only 
fifty years of age. While still a young man he manifested great interest 
in travel and exploration, and shortly after leaving the Military Academy 
he was entrusted with the exploration of the valley of the Ussuri in east- 
ern Siberia (1867-1868). Since then he has undertaken four great 
expeditions to Central Asia in which he gained a world-wide fame as one 
of the most intrepid, indomitable, and successful travellers who ever 
attempted to penetrate to the 'back-bone' of the Eurasian continent 
(1870-1873, China; 1876-1877, the Central Asian desert region, discov- 
ering the position of Lake Lob-nor; 1879-1880, exploring Kuku-nor and 
northeastern Thibet; 1883-1885, studying the orography of the Kuen- 
lun, from the sources of the Yellow River to IChotan). But unlike 
many other travellers, whose only aim is to ' discovei 
also studied their natural history, and if we consider the e 
culties of transportation in those regions we can but admire his truly Rus- 
sian pluck in bringing back to St. Petersburg 30, ocx> specimens of natural 
history objects, of which j.ooo specimens were birds, representing 430 
species, besides 400 eggs. The short intervals between his great expedi- 
tions did not leave him time to work up all of this enormous material, yet 
he found leisure to publish several important ornithological papers, chief 
among which are his 'Materials for the Avilauna of Mongolia and the 
Tangatan Country' (published in 1876, and translated in Rowley's ■Orni- 
thological Miscellany,' Vol, II), and a paper 'On new species of Central- 
Asian Birds' (Ibis, l'887, pp. 401-417), for, as Prjevalsky himself observes, 
ornithology was one of the chief objects of his special investigations. It 
ia the more to be regretted that he should not have lived to undertake the 
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Inst-planned expedition lo the cupitnl of Thibet. Ae the Russian author- 
itien are determined not to abandon the expedition, it is to be hoped that 
it will be carried out in the spirit of il6 originator. We notice with great 
sHlisfaction thflt the St. Petersburg Academy of Sciences has begun a work 
which will be a grand monument to the lamented explorer, the first part 
of a great work, in Russian and German, entitled. ' Wissenschaftliche 
Kefiuitate der von Pnewalski nacli Central Asien unternommenen Rsisen', 
having just appeared, containing a portion of the mammals {Rodealia). 

Thurb Kumlien. of Milwaukee, Wise, an Associate Member of the A 
O. U., and one of theoidcrornithologisls— a valued correspondent of the 
late Professor Baird and Dr. Brewer^dicd recently at hU liome near Mil- 
waukee. A fuller notice of his life and ornithological work is necessa- 
rily deferred, the required data having unexpectedly failed to come to 
hand. 

William L. Breese, recently elected an Associate Member of the A. 
U. U., died athis home in IvHp. Long Island, Dec. 7, 188S, in his thirty- 
.eventh year. Mr. Breese was a well-known Wall-street broker, of the 
firm of Breese and Smith, and n son of Commodore Breese. Although 
little known as an ornithologist, he having published but little, the study 
of birds was one of his pastimes, and he had brought together quite a 
collection ofiiie birds of Long Island. He was prominent in social, yacht- 
ing, and nlhlf'ttc circles, and highly esteemed. 

At the meeting of the American Ornithologists' Union recently held 
in Washington the matter of revising the proposed additions to the A. O. 
U. Check-List of North American birds, together with sundry suggested 
L-hanges of nomenclature made since the publication of the Check-List, 
was referred to the Committee on Publications, with authority lo publish 
the results of their work at the earliest practicable date, as a ■Supplement, 
to the A. U. U. Code and Check-List, and uniform with it as regards mat- 
terand typography. Thp Committee held a sin days' sesniun, ruling upon 
upwards of one hundred distinct questions. The status of the newly 
described specie" and subspeciei,. and the claims to admission uf a num- 
ber of extra-limilal species were duly considered, as also a number 
of proposed changes in generic, suhgeneric, and specific names. The 
preparation of the manuscript was provided for. as also the early publi- 
cation of the report, in the hope of issuing it early in the year 1889. 

The Union also voted that hereafter it shall be the duty of the Commit- 
tee on Publications lo act in n nimilar manner at each meeting of the A. 
O. U. on the proposed additions and changes of nomenclature made dur- 
ing tlie preceding year, and that it shall make provision to have laid before 
it llie material (specimens and other evidence) by consideralion of which 
the merits of each case may be respectively determined. 

Thk Council of the A. O. U. decided at its late meeting in Washingtou 
to issue an abridged edition of the Check-List, consisting of the scientific 
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llie WblioKraphical references nnd the habitats : tlie nbridged edition, 
however, to include the additions and changes of the 'Supplement.' inter- 
pointed in their proper placei-. It will be printed on fine paper, and on 
one Bide of the page only, in order that it may be com-eniently used for 
labellin-; purposes when desired, or the blank pages, when the iisl is used 
merely for a check-list, may he utilized for additions or olher notes. This 
abridijod list ii. already in the hands of the printer, and its publication 
may he looked for during January. 1.SS9. 

In ORLHRloadd interest to the next meeting of the A. O. U,. to be held 
in %-.■«■ York Cily next November, and aJ-o to advance our ki-.o«ledf;e of 
lerlain nbs.iire groups of birds, the Union decided to instruct the Coni- 
mitlee of Arrangements for that meeting to make this a special feature of 
the meclLng, The Committee decided to select the s^""'- Otoreth |the 
Horned l.ark-). the Red LVossbills {Loxia (arviroftra group). :.nd 
the Tlirushes known as Taidui- aliciir and Turdus alicia, bUkHttU. as the 
groups to be considered al the New York meeting, Mr. Rolierl Ridj;- 
way will have the matter especially in eharge, (o whom, as the time for 
ibc meeting approaches, it is hoped abundant maleiial may Iw forwarded. 
Probably at the close of the meeting an informal sort ol indoor -fieli^ 
day' wili be arranged for the examination and comparison of the material 

can participate. It is hoped members will freely loan such material as 
they may have, bearing upon these groups, that light may thus be thrown 

TflE t>EsiRAB[I.iTY of adopting some uniform method of measuring 
birds having been brought to the attention of the Cimncil of ihc A. O. L'., 
by a letter on the subject addressed to >t by Col. N. S. Goss, the Council 
appointed a Committee, consisting of Dr. (ioues, Mr. Ridgway. Mr. Cory. 
IJr. Merriam. and Dr. Slejneger. 10 prepare n report on the subject to be 
prenenled at the nenl meeting. The Committee al its lirsi session dis- 
cussed the mailer al some length, deriding some general mailers, and 
referring special points to a subcommittee, consisting of Mr. Kidgway 
and Drs. Merriam and Stejneger, wilh instructions 10 prepare directions, 
illustrated with diagrams, for taking measurements of llie bill and tail, in 
reference to which it is found that the systems employed by ditferent 
authors widely vary. It is thus evident that n uniform method is highly 
desirable, and it is hoped llie Committee will be .ible to formulate one 
which can be commended frfr general adoption. 

Thk CommittbIv of the A. O. C. appointed at Ihe Boston meeting to 
incorporate the Union underihe laws of the State of New York (see Auk. 
Vol. V. p. .^7i. found thai ineorpoi-alion under the laws of Ibis State 
«ouUI render it necosary to hold the annual meetings of Ihe Union always 
in the Stale of New York. This being contrary to the desire of the Union, 
the Committee advised incorporation under the laws of the District of 
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to.1 were lakon during ihe Iflte session of the Union in that citv, and a 
certificate of incorporation wa» diilv received nnd liJrd, the Union at once 
I'lHering np;)n its career a-* a oorporale body. 

At a meeting of the NuttaU Ornithological Club on Deceinher 3. 188S, 
the roliowing officerfi were elected for the enfuinjj vear : President, Wil- 
liam Brew-ler: Vice-President, William A. Jeffries; Secretary, Arthur 
P. Chadbourne: Corresponding Secretary, tl. A. Purdie ; Treasurer, C. 
F. Bnlchelder: Editor, Montague Chamberlain. 

The renders of -The Auk' will be -{ratified to know that the NuHhII 

linuos with advancing years to gain in strength and activity. The alien- 
dance al the meetings has been mucli fuller and more regular of laic 
years, although a large proportion of the members live at some little 
distance from Cambridge. The following are Resident Metnbers of the 
Club: Edward A. Bangs, Outram Bangs, C. F. Batchelder, A. C. Benl, 
Frank Bolles. William Brewster. William S. Bryant, Arthur P. Chad- 
bourne. Montague Chamberlain, Charles B. Cory, Walter Faxon, N.A. 
Francis, Joseph L. Goodale.J. Amory Jeffries. William A. Jeffries, Fred- 
eric II. Kennard, Charles R. Lamb, Edward C. Mason. Henry A. Purdie, 
Henry M. Spelman. 

TitE Second Congress of the International Ornithological Commit- 
tee will be held at Buda-Pest in the spring of i8»j. The President of the 
Committee, Dr. Rudolf Blasius, and the Secretary, Dr. Gustav von Hayek, 
have issued a circular note to the members of the Committee, setting 
forth the objects of the Congress and suggesting subjects for considera- 
tion. In addition to Ihe report on the work of the Committee during the 
hint Ine years, which will be submitted, it is propot-ed to bring forward 
Ihe following questions for action : (i) The establishing of an interna- 
tional classiticalion and nomenclature of birds for general adoption. 
This involves an agreement in respect to a syslem of classification, and 
Ihe principles on which nomenclature shall be based. The scheme fur- 
ther includes the preparation of a new 'Hand-list of Genera and Species', 
that of the late Dr. G. K. Gray, completed lu 1871. having become in a 
measure obsolete through Ihe lapse of time and the progress of the 
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The meinbeit of the Coinmiltee are requested to send in their answers 
to these proposals, and also to submit others for discussion, to either the 
President or Secretary not later than the end of Februarv of this jear. 
The course of the official represenintives of the Comniiuee in bringing 
forward tiiese important questions for confideration at the next Inter- 
national Congress is certainly commendable, and likelv to lield in'por- 
tant results. 

The question of the adoption of the metric system in ornithology, 
mentioned above, was discussed b_v the Council of the A. O. U. at the 
meeting recentlv held in Washington, and the mailer of its adoption in 
'The Auk,' was referred lo (he Committee on Publications. It was here 
again discussed at length, but the motion to adopt was linallj' lost, much 
the surprise of some of the members advocating it. It would seem. 
owever. that a reform of sucli evident desinibiHly, must sooner or later 
meet with general favor. 
In the April number of 'The Auk' (Vol. V, p. 314) reference was made 
ions ornithological expeditions sent b_v Meshrs. Godman. Brewkter, 
ind Sennelt to different parts of Mexico. The collectors there uieiitiont-d 
ve nearly all returned, and have had in the main excellent success 
. M. A. Fraiar has just reached the United States after an absence- of 
1 years, spent, in the interest of Mr. Brewster, in Lower California and 
Northwestern Mexico, his explorations extending eastward as lar as 
Chihuahua. The amount of ornithological materia! gathered by him 
during this period, it may be safely said, greatly exceeds that collected by 
any other single pair of bands during an equal length of time, and must 
afford the basis for a very important contribution to our knowledge o' 
these portions of Mexico. 

Further southward Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Smith have been collecting for 
Mr. Godman, in the States of Guerrero and Tobasco, part of their lime 
only, however, being devoted to birds. But several thousand skins of 
birds are included in their rich harvest, many of them collected in the 
higher mountainous parts of the State of Guerrero. Mr. Godman has 
also had Mr. William Lloyd at work in the State of Chihuahua, and 
Mt. W. B. Richardson in the States of San Luis Potosi and Tauiau- 

Messrs. Priour and Grover have also sent large collections to Mr- Sen. 
nett from Ihe States of Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon. Thus large portions 
of the Republic of Mexico have been visited during the past year by able 
and well-trained collectors, the results of whose labors must yield many 
novelties and much detailed information respecting Mexican ornithology. 

Ml. Cory, it may be added, is siill continuing his work in the West 
Indies. One of his collectors, Mr, E. B. Gallinger. however, unfortunate- 
ly fellavicliin lo yellow feverbeforc fairly entering upon his explorations. 
.Mr. and Mrs. Smith, we understand, are to sail ,«oon for the island of 
St- Vincent. Iveing under an engagement to thoroughly explore first the 
fauna of this island, and later that of other islands, for Mr. Godman. 
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THE AUK : 

A QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 

ORNITHOLOGY. 



DESCRIPTIONS OF SUPPOSED NEW BIRDS FROM 
WESTERN NORTH AMERICA AND MEXICO. 

BY WILLIAM BRRWSTER. 
Psittac ula cyanopyi^a pallida, new Gubtpecies. 

SuBSPKc. Char. — Similar to P. cyanopyga, but with the bill rather 
stouter, tlie green of the upper parts duller and more ashy, that of the 
lower parts lighter and /ellower. 

$ad. (No. 14,389, collection of W. Brewster, Alamoe, Sonora, Mexico, 
March S. 18S8; M. Abbott Prazar). Apple-green, darker and somewhal 
olivaceous on the crown, occiput, nape, back, and wings, tinged faintiv 
with anhy on the sides of the neck, nape, and back; rutnp and outer webs 
of greater wing-coverts deep, shining, turquoise blue ; aiiilaries and under 
wing-coverts a lighter shade of the same; outer webs of all except the 
outer four primaries and both webs of most of the secondaries tinged with 
verditer blue. Basal half of both mandibles horn color, terminal half 
yellowish white; wing, 3-50; tail, 1-57; bill: length from nostril, .53; 
greatest depth of upper mandible, .27 ; greatest depth of lower mandible. 
■33 inch. 

$ ad. (No. 14,390, collection of William Brewster, Alamos, Sonora, 
Mexico, March 8, 18S8; M. Abbott Frazar). Wholly lacking the blue on 
wings, axillaries and rump; otherwise precisely like the male. Wing, 
3.50; tail, 1.65 ; bill : length ofcutmen from nostril, .55 ; greatest depth 
of upper mandible, -25; greatest depth of lower mandible, .32 inch. 

Twelve specimens of this form, all taken the same day from the 
same flock, difler very constantly, in respect to the characters 
above pointed out, from five examples of P. cyanopyga in the 
National Museum. Of the latter, three are from Mazatlan, one 
from Jalisco, and one fi^m Manzanilla Bay. 
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Empidonuc pulverius,* new species. — Sierra Madrb Flvcatchrr. 

Spec. Char. — Similar to E. cinerititu Brewa., but much larger, the bill 
slenderer, the coloring of the under parts darker and more uniform. 

S ad. (No. 14,387, collection of W. Brewster, Pinos Alloe. Chihuahua, 
Mexico, June 23, (888; M. Abbott Frazar). Above faded, somewhat gray- 
ish hair-brown, the pileum and nape tinged with olive, the forehead de- 
cidedly grayish, the feathers of the crown with dark brown centres ; wings 
and tail dark hair-brown (almost clove-brown on the wings), the outer 
webs of the outer tail feathers brownish while to the shaft excepting at 
the tip, the aecondaries and inner primaries narrowly, the greater and 
middle wing-coverts broadly, tipped (and near the apices margined also) 
with brownish white ; bend of wing, under wing-coverts, crissum, flanks, 
and a narrow space on the centre of the abdomen pale yellow; remainder 
of under parts nearly uniform dull brownish gray, with a tinge of yellow- 
ish olive, most pronounced on the jugulum and middle of the breast, ap- 
parently wanting on the middle of the throat (the darkest colored area 
beneath) which with the nearly concolored sides of head and neck is 
scarcely lighter than the back. The eye is encircled by a well-marked 
white or whitish ring, interrupted by a dusky space on the upper eyelid- 
Lower mandible wholly straw-yellow. Wing, z.93 ; (ail, :.6o; tarsus, 
,61; length of culmen: from base, .53; from feathers, .44; from nostril, 
.36; width of bill at nostril, .la inch. 

S ad. (No. 14,388, collection of W. Brewster, Finos Altos, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, June 6, iSSS; M. Abbott Frazar). Similar to the male, but Che 
entire upper parts tinged slightly with olive; the under parts lighter, 
with the entire abdomen and flanks pale brownish yellow, the throat 
with some whitish, the ring around the eye continuous and broader. 
Wing, 1.80; tail, j.47; tarsus, .65; length of culmen; from base, 
■iSi from feathers, .40; from nostril, .30; width of bill at nostril, 

Habitat. Sierra Madre Mountainsof Chihuahua (Pinos Al- 
tos), Mexico, 

Although this Flycatcher has a bill nearly as narrow, propor- 
tionately, as average specimens of the E. obscurus group, and a 
general coloring quite as dark as E. hammondi, the dark extreme 
of that group, its wholly yellow under mandible and general, 
albeit very faint, yellowish tinge beneath attest its closer affinity 
with the yellow-billed Empidonaces of i!n& Jiaviventris-diffieitis 
type, with which it is connected through the intermediate form 
cineritius. It is impossible, however, to regard it as a subspecies 
of difficilis, for I have perfectly typical specimens of both ful- 

* Pitbnrias = dust-colored. 
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verius and difficilis taken in late June at Pinos Altos where both 
unquestionably breed in close proximity, if not in the same thick- 
ets. The specific distinctness of pulverius from eineritius is 
less certain but probably not open to much doubt. My series of 
pulverius includes seven adults —five males and two females — 
all collected at Pinos Altos in June. Of these, the male above 
described represents the dark* or gray extreme, the female the 
opposite light or yellowish extreme. The variations in size are 
trifling. The wings of the other five birds measure respectively 
((f) 2-98; (t?) z-94; ((J) 3-04; (J) 2-95: (?) 2-75 inches. 

Empidonui ^riaeus, new »peciet. — Gray Flvcatchbr. 

SuBSP. Char, — Nearest E. obscurus, but larger and much grayer, the 
bill longer, the basal half of the lower mandible Sesh colored in strong 
contriiBt to the blackish terminal half. 

S ad, (No, 16.889, collection of W. Brewster, La Paz, Lower California, 
Feb. 5. 1887; M. Abbott Frazar). Above, with Eides of head, neck, jugu- 
lurn, breast, and bodj', Bmoke-gray, darkest and somewhat brownUh on tlie 
crown, palest and decidedly ashy on neck, sides of jugulum, and breastj 
lores and forehead mixed with whitish ; a narrow, nearly pure white ring 
encircling the eye; wings and tail hair-brown, the upper wing-coverts 
and nil the quilU, except Che seven outer primaries, broadly tipped and 
edged with ashy vfhite, which also forms a conspicuous border on the outer 
webs of the outer pair of tail feathers, not extending quite in to their shafte. 
however; under wing and tail coverts, crissum, and middle of abdomen, 
breast, and throat clear, but slightly ashy, white interrupted over a 
narrow space on the upper part of the breast by aband of smoke-gray, 
rather lighter than that of the sides of the breast which it connects, 
Wing, 1.77; tail, z. 45; tarsus, .72; length of culmen ; from base, .62: 
from reathers, .45; from nostril. .40; breadth of bill at nostril, .31; 
breadth midway between nostril and tip, .12 inch. 

$ ad. (No. 16,900, collection of W. Brewster, La Paz, Lower Califor- 
nia. Feb. II, iSSt, M. Abbott Frazar). Colored like the male, but 
smaller. Wing, 2.60; tail, 3.19; tarsus, ;7o; length ofculmen : from base, 
.601 from feathers, .44; from nostril, .36; breadth of bill at nostril, 
.18: breadth midway between nostril and tip, .13 inch. 

Habitat. Lower California (La Paz, Triunfo, San Jos^ del 
Cabo), Arizona (?), and southern Sonera, Mexico (Alamos). 

■ This specimen is in rather worn breeding plumai:^, whereas the bmale, although 
a breeding bird, is in nearly perfect plumage, a bet which doubtless has much to do 
with the diflerence betweea them. 
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My series of this form is large, comprising no less than sixty- 
five specimens from Lower California, and thirteen from Alamos 
in western Mexico. Among these there is surprisingly little indi- 
vidual variation in respect to the characters above pointed out, 
although the general coloring varies considerably with season. 
Autumnal birds have the upper parts faintly olivaceous, the under 
parts suffused with pale yellow, but the deepest colored specimens 
do not at all closely resemble the much darker and browner £• oh- 
scurus. The peculiar coloring of the under mandible is not subject 
to seasonal variation but, on the other hand, it is not uniform, 
some specimens having only the extreme tip dark, while in 
others the yellowish is confined to the basal fourth of the mandible. 
Onlyone bird in the entire series has the lowei mandible uni- 
colored (light brown) from base to tip. On the whole the gen- 
erally large size and especially long, slender bill are probably the 
best characters of E. griseus. 

Turning now to B. ohscurus, I find — among some fifty speci- 
mens firom various parts of the western United States — much vari- 
ation in coloring and excessive variation in the size and shape of 
the bill. Examples from southern Arizona and New Mexico are 
the lightest and grayest, and have the longest and narrowest bills. 
In some the bill is colored as in M. grtseus; indeed several ap- 
proach the latter very closely and are probably referable to it. 
Nevertheless B' griseus seems to be quite as distinct from 
B. ohscurus as is the latter from B. hammondi. Indeed the 
material before me furnishes a series, apparently unbroken and 
very nicely graduated, connecting the largest, grayest specimen 
<)f griseus on the one hand, with the smallest, most olivaceous 
examples of hatnmondi on the other, the middle links of the 
chain being the specimens referable to o&scurus. In almost any 
other group — save perhaps the Juncos — such a series would be 
conclusive proof of specific identity ; but among Empidottaces 
forms shown by differences of habits, color of eggs, etc., to be 
perfectly distinct, are so often difficult of separation in the dried 
skin that ornithologists have learned to regard extremely slight 
peculiarities of form or color as good specific characters. Hence 
it is probably wisest to let the birds just mentioned stand, at least 
for the present, as full species. 

In this connection a question of synonymy occurs, »«., the possi- 
ble necessity of using the name obscurus for the bird which I have 
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christened^ri'ieaj, Tyrannula obscura of Swainson was based on 
a Flycatcher from Mexico, which Is described (Philos. Mag, 1827, 
p. 367) as "Above olive gravt beneath yellowish white; wings 
short, brown, with two whitish bands ; tail brown, even, the 
outer feather with a pale yellow margin. Length, 5J; bill, 
nearly -j^; wings, ^^■, tail, 2.50; tarsi, ^." With this descrip- 
tion Baird — not without evident hesitation and the provisional 
proposal of another name — identified* a bird which most subse- 
quent writers have followed him in calling Empidonax obscurus. 
It is evident, however, tliat Swainson's diagnosis applies more 
nearly to E. griseus, which is grayer above, yellower beneath (in 
autumn) , and longer billed than the B. obscurus of Baird. The 
bill oi griseus, however, does not, in the most extreme examples 
before me, reach anything like. 70 inch in length, white the wing is 
longer than 2.50 and invariably much longer than the tail, exceed- 
ing it by fully one quarter of an inch in the majority of specimens. 
The under parts, also, are never plain, the breast and sides being 
distinctly grayish at all seasons. These discrepancies have seemed 
to me of suiBcient importance to warrant the assumption that the 
name obscurus cannot be safely taken for the Flycatcher which I 
have called griseus. Obviously it can serve no longer for Baird's 
bird which must stand hereafter as B. ■wrightii.\ 

. Melospiza lincolni striata, new subspecies. — Forbusk's Sparrow. 

SuBSP. Char. — Similar to ^. livcoliti. hui. with the superciliarj stripe 
»nd entire upper parts more strongly olivaoeoue, and the dark strenks, 
especially on the pileum, back, and upper tail-coverts, coarser, blacker, 
and more numerous. 

J (No. 11,391. collection of W. Brewster, Comox, British Columbia, 
Sept. 8. 1888; E. H, Forbush). Above dull, slightly brownish olive; 
wings and tail laded clove-brown ; all the upper coverts and most oC the 
quill and tail feathers, as well as the feathers of the crown, bordered out- 
waidly will) chestnut, this broadest and richest on the inner secondaries, 
palest on the primaries and tail feathers, reduced to the narrowest possi- 
ble margin on (he feathers of the crown ; entire upper parts streaked and 
spotted with black, most coarsely and thickly on the ptleum, back, and 
upper tail-coverts where the light ground color is confined to the edges of 
the feathers and occupies much less than half of the total exposed surface 
of the plumage; middle and greater wing-coverts with buffy tips and black 

• Pac. R. R. Rep. Vol. IX, p. aoo. 
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(concealed) inner webs ; middle pair of tiiil feathers with broad, black, 
shaft stripes extending from base to tip; superciliary Etripe and sides of 
neck grajish olive, streaked (finely and sparsely on the superciliary stripe, 
more sharply on the neck) with blackish; lores dusky; sides of head 
below the eye rusty olive; n well delined malar stripe and a broad band 
across the chest lawny buff; sides, flanks, anal region, and under tail- 
coverts lighter and duller buff; remainder of under parts white; throat, 
breast, sides, flanks, and under tail-coverts streaked sharply with black; 
the malar stripe bordered above by a short, black line, below separated 
from the white of the throat by a broader as well aE longer stripe of nearly 
confluent black spots; there is also a very distinct black line extending 
about half an inch back from the posterior corner of the eye; bill dark 
horn color, lighter at base of lower mandible; tarsi and feet light brown. 
Wing.2.3S; tail. 1.33 inches. 

? (No. 14.39!. collection of W. Brewster, ComoK, British Columbia, 
Sept. 8, i888; E. H. Forbush). Differing from the male above described 
only in having the chestnut edging on the feathers of the crown a trifle 
broader, Che olivaceous a( the upper parts, especially of the superciliary 
stripe, stronger, the white of the throat tinged with huffy. Wing, 2.30; 
tail, 2.23 inches. 

Lincoln's Finch has been repeatedly cited as a good example 
of a 'hard and fast' species, which, although of ^vide distribution, 
is not subject to geographical variation. The specimens above 
described, with another male taken at the same place and season, 
show, however, that it has not been able to resist the potent 
modifying influences of the Northwest Coast Region. These 
influences have worked in quite the usual way, deepening the 
normal ground coloring and broadening and intensifying the 
normal markings. The diflerences are well marked and easily 
recognized. Indeed in a series of nearly one hundred specimens 
of Uncolni from various parts of North America and Mexico I 
have found only three which approach the new form at all 
closely. Two of them may be referable to it, one coming from 
the Victoria Mts., Lower California (L. Uelding, Feb. 20, 1883), 
the other from the Kowak River, Alaska (July ao, 1885). The 
third bird is labelled simply "Missouri River, 1843," If not a 
straggler from the Northwest Coast — by no means an impossi- 
bility — it represents a depth of coloring and coarseness of mark- 
ings at once extreme and exceptional in Uncolni verus. 

Eupbonia godmani,* new species. — Godman's Euphonia. 

Sp. CiiAft. — Most nearly like B. minuia, hut larger, the bill much 

•To Frederick DuCane Gwlman, 
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stouter, the yellow patch on the pileum broader and paler, all the secon- 
daries and most of the primaries with the inner webs largelj- white; lets 
white on the abdomen. 

$ ad . (No. 51,515, collection of U. S. National Museum, Maiatlan, 
Mexico, March, 1868; Ferdinand Bischoff). Forehead and fore part of 
crown pale yellow j rest of upper parts (including the exposed surfaces of 
the closed wings and tail), sides of head, including the lores and a narrow 
space above tlie eyes, chin, throat, jugulum, and neck all around, glossy 
violet, mixed with steel blue on the lower back, scapulars, and wing- 
coverts, and nearly or quite clear steel blue on the primaries, secondaries, 
and tail feathere ; under wing-coverts, crissum, and under tail-coverts white, 
just perceptibly tinged with yellowish ; tibia whitiBh ; rest of under parts 
rich chrome yellow, the feathers of the abdomen with much concealed 
white; inner webs of the outer and next to outer pair of tail feathers 
white from the base to within about .08 inch of the tip; third pair of 
feathers with a short white stripe confined to the margin of the inner 
web; all the other feathers wholly dark; first primary with a narrow 
white margin on the basal half of the inner web; second primary with 
this white margin occupying nearly half the inner web for two thirds its 
length; third primary with the white extending nearly to the ehafl on the 
basal third of the feather, thence tapering to nothing on the margin just 
hair an inch short of the tip; all the remaining primaries, as well as the 
secondaries (but not the tertials which are wholly dark colored), wilh the 
entire inner web white to the shaft for about two thirds of the distance 
from base to tip. Wing, 3.19; tail, 1.36; length of bill along culmen from 
base, .40; length of bill from feathers, .16; depth of bill at nostrils, .19; 
width of bill at rictus, .25 inch. Bill (in dried specimen) nearly white 
at base, shading towards the tip into dark horn color. 

Habitat. Coast region of western Mexico (Mazatlan and 
Alamos) . 

In addition to the type, which belongs to the National Museum, 
I have before me another specimen, similar in every way (except- 
ing that the bill is wholly dark horn color save for a small light 
space near the tip of the lower mandible), taken by Mr. Frazar 
at Alamos, Sonora, Mexico, March 16, 1888. This bird measures: 
wing, 3.21 ; tail, 1-44; length of culmen from concealed base, 
.35 ; length of culmen from feathers, .25 ; depth of bill at nostril, 
.19; width of bill at rictus, .25 inch. 

Although Mr. Ridgway considers this new species most closely 
allied to B. minima, the only other member of the genus which 
similarly combines a white crissum with a yellow forehead, I 
cannot help thinking that it will prove to be nearer E. affinis. 
I have not been able, it is true, to compare the latter with god- 
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mani, but judging from descriptions the only important differences 
are that affinis has a yellow crissum, a narrow black, frontal band 
and no decided purplish except on the throat and head. {"^Airo. 
carulea, cafite ei guttnre paulo purpurascenttoribus ; fronte 
anguite nigra.")* In the size and shape of the bill the two ap- 
pear to agree closely. The bill (A minima, on the other hand, is 
very much slenderer than \n godmani, and this diHerence seems 
to me of more importance than color, especially as the crissum of 
godmani is tinged slightly with yellow, a fact which indicates 
probable variations in this character. 

Progne subis besperia.f new subspecies. — Webtbrn MARTm. 

SuBSP. Char, — Female differing from female subis in having Che abdo- 
men, anal region, criseiim, and under uil-coverU pure white, nearly or 
quite immaculate, the throat, breast, thanks, forehead, fore pari of crown 
and nuchal collar grayish white, the feathers of the back and rump con- 
spicuously edged with grayish or pale brown, the bend of the wing and 
the under wing-coverts mottled profusely with whitish. Male indistin- 
guishable from the male oi subis. 

i ad. (No. 15,394, collection of W. Brewster, Sierra de U Laguna, 
Lower California, June 4, 1S87; M. Abbott Frazar). Entire plumage 
dark purplish blue; wings and lail black glossed with purple ; Ihe under 
surface of the shafts of all the wing and tail feathers broccoli-brown; 
feathers of crissum whitish at base. Wing, 5.56; tarsus, .57; tail, 3.07; 
culmen from nostril, .32 inch. 

? ad. (No 15,395, collection of ^- Brewster, Sierra de la Laguna, 
Lower California, June 4, 1SS7 ; M. Abbott Frazar). Forehead, crown 
as far back as posterior corner of eyes, and nuchal collar brownish while ; 
wings and tail slaty black with a faint purplish gloss; the under shafts 
of all the quills broccolibrown as in the male; remainder of upper parts 
dark purplish, all the feathers, including the scapulars, conspicuously 
tipped with brownish white ; beneath ashy white, the chin, jugulum, and 
throat slightly tinged with smoke-gray, the breast with much concealed 
slate-gray, only the tips of the feathers being while, the flanks nearly 
pure slate ; most of the fe.ithers of the under parts with shaft lines of 
slaty, but thchC so fine that they are nowhere very conspicuous, while on 
the anal region and crissum they are nearly wanting; under wing-coverts 
and feathers of bend of wing beneath broadly tipped with white. Wing, 
5.44; tarsus, .61 ; tail, 2.83; culmen from nostril, .34 inch. 

Habitat. California ( Ojai Valley ) and Lower California 
(Sierra do la Laguna). 

•Biol. Cenir. Am. Vol. I (Aves), p. 358, 
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As will be seen from the above description the characters upon 
which this subspecies is based are presented solely by the female, 
all the males (thirty In number) in my Lower California series 
being, as far as I can discover, absolutely inseparable from eastern 
males of P. subis. The differences in the females of the two 
forms are sufficient, however, to afford excellent subspecific char- 
acters. Female subis is essentially unicolored above — although 
some specimens show traces of a brownish nuchal collar and are 
more or less grayish on the forehead. Beneath it has the throat, 
jugulum, sides of body, and most of the breast dull slaty or brown- 
ish, the feathers of the anal region and crissum with broad slaty 
centres, while the only approach to an Immaculate white area is 
a small patch on the middle of the abdomen. The under wing- 
coverts are always, as far as I have seen, plain dark slate, although 
there is usually a little whitish on the bend of the wing. De- 
scribed in equally general terms the femaXt of Aesperia maybe 
said to have the forehead, fore part of crown, nuchal collar, and 
entire under parts ashy white, the darker markings and shades 
described In detail above being only apparent on a critical exam- 
ination. My series of hesperia contains two spring males in a 
plumage about intermediate between that of the females of subis 
and hesperia; they are evidently young birds in the second year. 
Mr. Batchelder has two females from the Ojai Valley, California, 
which are practically identical ^vith my Louver Californian speci- 
mens. 

Compaoth^is pulcbra, new specie*. — Bbaittiful Parula. 

Spbc. Char. — Moetnemrlv like C. nigrilora, butwith the white wing- 
banda broader (sometinieti fused into a single broad, white patch), the 
white ipotG on the tail nearly twice ae extended, the outer web of the 
outer tail feather margined with white, the yellow beneath extending 
further back on the abdomen, Che sides and most of the flanks, at< well as 
the throat and breast, strongly tinged with orange brown. 

$ ad. (No. 14,379, collection of W. Brewster, Hacienda deSan Rafael," 
Chihuahua, Mexico, May 8, iSSS; M. Abbott Prazar). Above of the 
same ashy blue or blue gray color as C. am*ricana with a bright olive 
green dorsal patch precisely as in Chat specie*; wings and tail generally 
similar to Chose of amtricana but with even more white, this on the 

• This Hacienda, according to Mr. Fraiai, Is on the direct road Ironi Alamos 
(Souora) tojesui Mada(ChihualiuB). just iniide the westeni boundary of the Province 
of Chihuahua. It is situated Just below the ooii belt in a lemi-liopicai region. 
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greater wing-coTcrts entending back nearlj' to the tips of the overlapping 
middle coverta and forming an almost confluent wing-patch ; white on Ihe 
[ait about twiceasextensiveas inamerfViliia, edging the outer web of the 
outer feather from the base nearly' to the tip, occupjring the inner web of 
thie feather to the shan for a space half an inch in length, and the inner web 
of Ihe next feather for a space one quarter of an inch in length ; sides of 
head as in C. ni^rilora,tht ej'elids and lores equallj' black, "this color 
extending as a narrow, frontal line to meet its fellow across base of cul- 
men, and also reaching back to invade the auriculars on which it shades 
through dusky to the general bluish"; under wing and tail coverts, 
crissum, and extreme posterior part of abdomen, and tianks, while, re- 
mainder of under parts rich chrome veilow. tinged with brownish orange 
on the throat, jugulum, breast, sides, and fore part of the flanks; throat 
and jugulum bordered on each side hy a white line, broadest at its poste- 
rior extremity, narrowing to nothing on the sides of the throat. Wing, 
z 30; tail, 1.75; culmen from nostril, ■29inch. 

? ad. (No. 14.380, collection of W. Brewster, Hacienda de San Rafael. 
Chihuahua, Mexico, May 14, 1888; M. Abbott Frazar).* Similar to Ihe 
male, but emalicr; the general coloring paler; the lores slaly, not black, 
the throat scarcely tinged with orange, the wing-bands narrower and not 
merged. Wing, 2.10; tail, t.6l ; culmen from nostril. .3g inch. 

This beautiful Warbler, of which Mr. Frazar has sent me no 
less than thirty-two specimens, all taken at the same place and 
season as the types above described, is evidently most nearly re- 
lated to C. ftiffrilora, with which it agrees perfectly in respect to 
the black lores and eyelids and the slaty auriculars. In at least 
two respects, however, — the extent of the white spots on the 
tail and the decided brownish orange tinge of the throat, breast, 
and sides — it presents a curious approach to americana, but the 
white on the tail is even more extended than in americana, while 
the orange beneath is considerably paler. Its only point of marked 
resemblance to its nearest geographical allies, insularis and gray- 
soni, is the extension of the yellow of the under parts over most of 
the abdomen. There is some variation in this lespect, however, 
as well as in the amount of white on the wings. In fact only a 
few specimens have the wing-bars actually fused as in the type of 
the male. The white line bordering the sides of the throat and 
jugulum is evidently inconstant also, for it is found in only three 
or four of my specimens. 

Deudraica nigriftons, new species. — Black-frontbd Warblbr. 

nilar to D. aadiboni but with the forehead and 
:ad nearly uniform black, the interscapulars so 
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coarsely spotted that the black or their centres exceeds in extent the 
bluiBh ashy on their edges and lips, the black or the breast patch wholly 
unmixed with lighter color. Female with the general coloring, especially 
on the head, darker than in female aadaboHif the dark markings of the 
breast and back coarser and more numerous; the entire pileum, inclu- 
ding the yellow crown patch, spotted finely but thickly with slaly black. 

$ ad. (No. 14,381. collection of W. Brewster, Pinos Altoa. Chihuahua. 
Mexico, June 5, iS83; M- Abbott Prazar). Forehead, sides of crown. 
sides of head generally, and fore back black, the feathers of the forehead 
and superciliary line from the nostrils to the occiput, as well as the inter- 
scapulars, edged with bluish ashy, so narrow and faint on Ihe forehead 
and superciliary line as to be discernible only on the closest inppection ; 
n portion of both eyelids white : hind back, nape, and eides of neck dull 
bluish ash. everywhere spotted or streaked with black; rump pale lemon 
yellow; middle of crown, chin, throat, and a patch on each side of Ihe 
breast gamboge yellow; a patch of black unmixed with any lighter color 
occupies the remainder of tiie breast, extending backward from its point 
of junction with the yellow of the throat .90 of an inch in the middle and 
I. SO on the sides; middle of abdomsn, crissum, under tail-coverts, and 
flanks ashy white, the Sanks streaked with black ; wings as in auduhoni., 
till similar to that of aniff Ao/ii but with the white more restricted. Length,* 
5.75; extent,* 9.62 ; wing.3.1]; tail, 2.34 inches. 

9 ad. (No. 14,38^, collection W. Brewster, Pinos Altos, Chihuahua, 
Mexico. June 5. iSSS; M.Abbott Frazar). Above dull ashy tinged with 
hair-brown on the pileum. nape, and back. Interscapulars with large, 
central black spots varying in shape from broad lanceolate to ovate; hind 
back similarly but less coarsely marked ; nape immaculate; entire pileum, 
including a central yellow crown patch, sharply but rather finely streaked 
and spotted with dark slaty; wings and tail marked and colored as in female 
andnboni; rump chrome yellow ; beneath ashy white, the throat (but not 
the chin or jugulum) and n small patch on cither side of the breast pale 
canary yellow, the flank tinged with wood-brown; entire breast spotted 
coarsely with black, the spots occupying the centre of the feathers near 
their tips, and varying in shape from cordate to broad ovate. Length, 
5.75; extent, 9.50; wing, 3.10; tail, 3.35 inches. 

S JHv. first plumage (No, 14.383. collection W. Brewster, Pinos Aftos, 
Chihuahua. Mexico. July 13. 1888; M. Abbott Frazar). Above broccoli- 
brown variegated with grayish, the feathers everywhere with broad central 
stripes of dull black ; sides of head plain hair-brown ; tail as in adult male; 
expaied surface of folded wing uniform with back, the concealed (inner) 
webs of the quills clove-brown, the coverts dark elaly. the outer edgeh of 
the greater coverts, and both webs of the middle coverts lipped and 
edged with rusty white, forming two conspicuous but widely separated 
bars; beneath ashy white, tinged faintly with buffy, the entire plumage, 

'Measurements of fresh specimen by Mr. Fiaiar. 
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including that of the throat, abdomen, and under tail-coverti thiclclj and 
coarsely streaked with dull black; under wing-coverts and lining of vings 
buffy white, without spots ; eyelids buffy white; throat tinged with Taint 
yellow but no yellow on crown, rump, or sides of breast. 

Habitat. Sierra Madre Mountains (Pinos Altos) of Chihim- 
liua, Mexico. 

This Warbler is perhaps the most beautiful and interesting bird 
discovered by Mr. Prazar in Mexico. It is evidently closely al- 
lied to D. auduboni, so closely in fact that the two may prove to 
intergrade. No indications of such intergradation are afTorded, 
however, by my large series of auduboni from western Mexico, 
all the specimensof which appear to be typical. Of D. nigriyrons 
Mr. Frazar took only five example^, including the three above 
described; the remaining two being an adult male (wing, 3-10; 
tail, 2.30 inches) and a young bird in first plumage, both shot at 
Pinos Altos, July 13, 1888. The former is closely similar to the 
type, but has the nape less spotted and the black of the head a 
trifle duller. 



Tbryoptailus ainaloa cinereua, new subspecies. — Ashy Wren. 

SuBSP. Chas. — Similar to T.sinaloa, but the bill stouter, the upper 
mandible dark instead of light horn color, the general coloring above 
deeper and browner, that of the underparts, especially the breatt and 
sides, more ashy. 

S ad. (No. 14,385, collection of W. Brewster, Alamos, Sonora, Mexico, 
March 28, 18S8; M. Abbott Frazar). Above dark sepia, the rump, upper 
tail-coverts, tail, and outer edges of the wing quills decidedly rusty; tail 
TeatherE with about twelve narrow, transverse, black bands, less than one 
third the width of the light interspaces, the terminal three broken and ill- 
defined, all the others sharp and distinct; outer two primaries with plain 
drab edges; outer edges of all the other wing quills with blackish, trans- 
verse spots or short bars about half the width of the light interspaces; 
superciliary line and throat white; middle of abdomen ashy white; both 
throat and abdomen with fine, indistinct, dusky spots sparsely distributed ; 
crissum and under tail-coverts white, barred heavily with black ; breast 
and sides light hair-brown with a grayish tone, the middle of the breast 
lighter, yet decidedly grayish, the flanks still darker with a rusty tinge; 
sides of head mottled black and white, the black bordering both edges of 
each feather, the white forming a broad shaft stripe ; lores dusky ; bend 
of wing and under wing-coverts white mottled with dusky; upper man- 
dible (in dried specimen) dark (slaty) horn color; lower mandible flesh 
color, slightly dusky at tip ; legs and feet flesh color tinged with brown. 
Length, 5.75; extent, S.oo; wing. 1.45; t«il.a.i4; length of culmen from 
nostril, -41 • depth of bill at noitril, .17 inch. 
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9 ad. (No. 14,386, collection of W. Brewster, AlamoK, Sonora. Mexico. 
March 6, 1888; M. Abbott Fraiar). Closely similar to the male but 
smaller. Length, 5,15*; extent, 7. 35*; wing, 2.07 ; tail, 1.70; length of 
culmen from nostril. .421 depth of bill at nostril, .16 inch. 

This form is so very nearly allied to T. sinaloa that I should 
not have ventured to separate it had I not had an opportunity to 
make a direct comparison of the twenty-four specimenst collected 
by Mr Frazar with seven examples o( sinaloa (including Baird's 
type) in the National Museum. Of the latter four are labelled 
"Mazatlan," two "Plains of Colima," and one simply "Sinaloa." 
All seven have the upper mandible scarcely darker than the 
lower and of a very light horn color whereas in my birds, with- 
out a single exception, it is very dark slaty horn color in sharp 
contrast to the flesh colored under mandible. The coloring of 
the upper parts of my specimens is variable and in some examples 
not appreciably different from that of Baird's type although my 
lightest, reddest extremes are very much duller or darker above" 
than the lighter birds in the National Museum series of sinaloa, 
while all my specimens, without exception, have the under parts, 
especially the sides and flanks, considerably duller and grayer. 
The distinct barring of the tail shown by both types of cinereus 
is a feature subject to excessive variation in my series at large and 
evidently quite worthless as a diagnostic character. 

In general terms the differences which separate Thryophilus 
sinaloa cinereus from T. sinaloa verus may be said to be closely 
parallel to, and of about the same constancy and value as those 
which distinguish Troglodytes aedon aztecas from T. aedon 

Grayson describes^ the eggs of T". sinaloa as "usually five in 
number and marked with small specks of a brownish color." 
All of the sixteen eggs (representing four sets of four eggs each) 
taken by Mr. Frazar are plain bluish white without the slightest 
trace of spots or other marking. 

Polioptila nigriceps icstricta, new subspecies. — Black-frontrd Gnat- 

CATCHBR. 

SuBSP. Char.— Similar to P. ni;$-ri»>i but with the black of the pileum 

•These measurements taken by Mr. Ftajar from the fresh specimen, 
-t Of these live were taken al Alamos, Sonora. in February and March ; Ihe remain- 
in; niniteea at Hiuiendi de S.Ln Rif^iel, C.iihu.ihua, in May. iSSB. 
t MdoiMrs Qjst. Sac N.it. Hist. Vol. 11, P^ri III, No II, p. 46S. 
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reilricled to the rorehend and Tore part of the crown, the hind crown and 
occiput concolor with the back, the black of the lores mixed with blui»h 
ash. 

$ ad. (No. 14.384. collection of W. Brewster, Alamos, Sonora, Mex- 
ico, March 7, 1888; M, Abbott Frazar). Above lightblue-gray ; beneath 
white, nearly pure over the middle of the abdomen and throat, tinged 
elsewhere with bluish gray, especially on the flanks and sides which are 
only a few shades lighter than the back ; forehead and crown to about 
.10 inch behind the eye lustrous black; lores mined black and gray, the 
former predominating; entire lower eyelid and a small spot on the upper 
eyelid white; outer tail feather white, except basally for a little less than 
one third of the outer web and one half of the inner web ; next feather 
with the white reaching nearly to the base on the outer web and on the 
inner web .85 inch back from the tip; the third feather with the white 
extending back about two thirds of the length of the shaft on the outer 
web. .43 inch on the inner web. The fourth feather is missing but in 
another specimen it. also, is narrowly white-lipped The tail, with the 
exception of the white areas just described, is black. The wings are clove- 
brown with a broad outer margin of whitish on the inner secondaries. 
Wing, 1.87; tail.l.ii; cnlmen from nostril, .31; tarsus, .7] inch. 

Habitat. Southern Sonora (Alamos), Mexico. 

All of the seven black-capped Gnatcatcliers collecteil by Mr. 
Frazar at Alamos agree closely with the specimen just described 
and differ from two Mazatlan specimens (one of them Baird's type) 
of nigriceps in the characters above mentioned. There is some 
variation in the amount of black on the pilcum, but this seems to 
be due to differences of age only, four of the seven specimens 
being in full breeding plumage. None of them have the black 
extending much further back than in the type. All have the lores 
more or less mixed with gray, and in two specimens (Imth, how- 
ever, immature) the gray predominates over the black. The 
type oi nigricep!, as Baird has said (Rev. Am, B(rds, p. 69), has 
the entire under parts, including the flanks, white, but it is in 
very worn plumage, while my birds are in fresh feathering, a fact 
which may account for this seeming difference. Three female 
Gnatcatchers taken at Alamos with the males just mentioned are 
probably of the same form, although they differ from female 
carnlea only in having the tarsi rather longer and stouter and 
tha lores lighter colored. One of them has the lores, as well as 
a distinct superciliary stripe, nearly pure white and hence agrees 
closely with P. bilineata. 
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ON THE SUMMER BIRDS OF BERKSHIRE COUNTY, 
MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY WALTER FAXON. 

\_CmclKUdfi-em Vol. Vl.f.^A.] 

List of Birds dbservkd on and hbak Gravlock Movntaik. June 
28— July 16, 1888. 

I. Actitii macuIarU. Spottbd Sanbpipbr.— Several seen on Helper 
Brook and Green River. Williamstown. 

I. Bonasa umbeUuB. Rl'ppbd Grouse. — Common in woods nearly 
to the summit of Graylock.' 

3. Bnteo borealiB. Red-tailed Hawk. — Rather common. 

4. CoccyxuB erythrophthalmua. Black-billbd Cuckoo. — A few seen 
in the Notch and one on the Greylock carriage road, 3100 feet above the 
aea-level. 

5. DiyobatcB villosus. Hairv Woodpecker.— Ratlier common on 
the Saddle-Back range, from an altitude of about ijoo feet to the sum- 
mil of Graylock, 3505 feet. 

6. DryobatcB pubeBcens. Downy Woodpecker. — Rare- Only one 
or two were seen. These were at the head of the Hopper, about looo 
feet above the sea-level. 

7- Spbyrapicus variuB. Yellow-bellied Woodpecker. — Several 
ipecimenB seen at different times on the Graylock carriage road, between 
two and three mites from the summit. Approximate altitude, 2800 feet-t 

8. ColapteB auratus. Golden.winged Woodpecker- — Common 
about the base of the mountains and in the Notch. Also found on Graj- 
lock at an elevation of about 3800 feet, but at this altitude Dryebaiti vil- 
losus is the commonest Woodpecker. 

9. AntrostomuB vociferuB. Wmip-poor-will. — A few were heard in 
the Notch, altitude \200 feet. 

10. Chordeilea vii^nianus. Nighthawk. — A few were seen in the 
Notch. 

II. ChKtura pelagics. Chimney Swift. — Common. Frequently 
seen flying about the summit of Graylock. 

iz. Trocbilua colubiia. Ruby-throated Hummingbird. — Observed 
several times in the Notch. 



t Although Ca^ktaus fiUaltit was nol seen by me, the peculiar mOTtis^Jike bolei 
which Mr. Brewster assures me are solely the work af this turd, were often noted. 
Mr. Brewster met with the birds Ihemselves in the Hopper in 1883. 
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13. Tjramnnus tjranniu. Kingbird. — Common in the open, culti- 
vated country. 

14. MyiarcbuB crinitui. Crbstbd Flycatcher. — Rare. A pair were 
repeatedlj' Been near the Graylock carriage road, 2100 feet above sea-level, 
and a few at lower levels. 

15. Sayomis phiebe. Pbwee. — Rather common in the cultivated 
lands. 

)6. Contopua borealia. OLtva-stDED Flycatcher. — Not rare on the 
mountain sides. Most oflen found where the timber has been partly cut 
off. 

17. Contopua virena. Wood Pkwrh. — Common. A few were found 
on Graylock at an altitude of 3S00 feet. 

18. Empidonax pusillus traillil. Traill's Flycatcher.— Several ob- 
served in the willows along the shores of the Hoosac River in North 
Adams. Shot a male, evidently nesting in the neighborhood, in a thicket 
of willows on Notch Brook, July 11; altitude about uoofeeC. 

(g. Empidonax mimmua. Least Flvcatchbr. — Not very common. 
Found chiefly in the farming lands. 

30. Cyanocitta cristata. Blue Jay. — Common up to summit of Gray- 
lock, where they often came to feed on the refuse thrown from the door 
of the mountain house. 

31. CorvuB americanus. American Crow. — Very common,* 

11. Dolichonyz oryzivorua. Bobolink. — Common. Breeds in the 
Notch as high as 1400 feet above the sea-level. 

33. Molotbma atct. Cowbird. — A few were seen near the village of 
North Adams. 

34. Icterua galbula. Baltimore Oriole. — Not rare in the settled 
portions of the country. 

15. Carpodacua purpureus. Purple Finch. — Common. Found on the 
Saddle-Back Mountains from the base to the summit of Graylock Peak. 

16. Loxia curviroatra minor. American Red Crossbill.— On the 
14th of July, in the 'saddle' or depression between Graylock and Bald 
Mt., a small flock of Red Crossbills flew by but a short distance above my 
head. I saw them again near the same spot on the following day. Ap- 
proximate altitude. 3000 feet. 

17. SpinuB triatia. American Goldfinch.— Common where the land 
has been cleared of the torest. 

38. Sptnua pinua. Pine Siskin. — On Ihe morning of July 16 a few 
Siskins were seen near the old Adams path on Graylock, about 3000 feet 
above the sea. 

19. PooCKtea gramlneus. Bay-winged Sparrow. — Common in the 
cultivated land in the valleys, 

• CBniKs corai was recorded (rom Williamilowo in 1877 by Professor Sanborn Ten- 
ney (Amer. Nat., XI, 143, 1877 ; cf. Brewsler, Auk, 1. 10, foot-nole, 18B4). Tradition 
puinis to a cLiffon the eaitern side o( Ragged Mountain in Adams as an old breeding 
place of Ihe Raven. This cliff is still known in the neighborhood as the ' Raven 
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30. Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna. Savanka Sfarrow. — 
Common at lower levels at the base of the Saddle-Back range of moun- 
tains, and obiierved in the Notch an li'^h as the Gravlock toll-gate, 1560 
feet. 

31 ZonotrkhU albicoUis. WHiTE-THRoATEn Sparrow. — In ascend- 
ing Graylnck bv the liirnpike, this bird was not met with until within 
two miles of the summit (altitude about 2800 feet). From this point to 
the summit it is common. lis notes are preeminent in the bird music of 
the top of Grajlock, where it is known and cherished bv the keepers of 
the summit-house as the 'Mountain Lark." On the eastern slope of 
Gravlock, in the Notch, especially in the cleared land on the south of the 
'Bellows-Pipe' or hcight-of-land, the Wbiletliroat descends to a much 
lower level than on the western side of the range. 

31. Spizella socialis. Ciiippinc Sparrow, — Common wherever the 
land is tilled. 

3.V Spizella pusilla. Field Si-arrow.— Common in the pastures of 
the valleys and mountain sides. 

34. Junco hyemalis. S\owbiri>. — Common up to summit of Gra}'- 
lock. Observed. June jS. on the 'Winter Road' from North Adams to the 
Notch, only 370 feel above the village of North Adams. Here the birds 
were apparently on their breeding-ground. They are more abundant, 
however, at higher levels. They are called 'Snowbirds' here, as in east- 
ern Massachusetts. 

35. MeloBpiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. — Common wherever the 
land has been cleared. I found it in Wilbur's Clearing, or the 'Moun- 
tain Pa.^iture." on the carriage road ti Graylock (2200 feet), and on the 
southern side of Graylock, where the forest has been felled, at a consider- 
ably greater altitude. Not found on the summit. 

36. PasBcr domesticus. HoL'SE Sparruw. — Only found in populous 
villages tike North Adams and Williamstown.' 

37. Pipilo etytbiophthalmus. Towhee. — Not uncommon in favorable 
places, e. g., the shrubby pastures on the -Winter Road' in the neighbor- 
hood of the North Adams Reservoir and the cleared 'sprout-land' on 
the southeastern side of Graylock. Here it is found in the favorite 
haunts of the Mourning Warbler, and estends up lo a high level, in fact 
as far as the forest has been cut off. Mr. Brewster found but one pair of 
Towhees during his visit to this region in 1883.* It is probable that they 
are increasing with the disappearance of the forest. 

38. Habia ludoviciana. Rose-breasted Grosbeak. — Rather com- 
mon. Noted on the mountains as high as 2500 feet, 

39. Passeiina cyanea. Indicobird. — Common in the more open 
country. Seen in the clearing on the summit of Graylock. 

40. Piranga erythromelaa. Scarlkt Tanacer. —Rather 
Seen on Graylock at an altitude of over 3000 feet. 
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41. PetrocfaelidoD lunifrons. Eavb Swallow. — Common. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Emmons, this bird tirst appeared [n Wiiliamslown in 1S25.* 

42. Chelidon erythrogaster. Barn Swallow. — Common. Often seen 
flying about the summit of Graylock. 

43. Tachycineta bicolor. White -bellied Swallow. ~ A few were 
seen in the village of North Adams, the only ones observed by me in 
Berkshire County. 

44. Ampelis cedroium. Ceoarbird. — Common in the cultivated 
lands. 

45. Vireo olivaceus. Red-eykd Vireo. — Abundant wherever there 
are deciduous woods. 

46. Viieo gilvus. Warbling Virbo. — Not uncommon in the villages, 
as in Wiiliamstown and North Adams. Seldom seen elsewhere, and 
never except near dwellings. 

47. ' Vireo aolitarius. Blue-headed Vireo. — Not uncommon in heavy 
woods on the sides of the mountains. 

48. Mniotilta varia. Black-and-white Warblbr.— Not uncommon 
at lower levels. Not noted above about 2000 feet. 

49. Helminth ophila ruficapilla. Nashville Warblbr.— Not rare, A 
■good many were found in the pastures in the Notch and in the 'Moun- 
tain Pasture' (2200 feet). A few were seen along the Graylock turnpike 

50. Helminthophila peregrina- Tennessee Warbler. — On the morn- 
ing of the ISth of July, near the point of divergence of the Wiiliamstown 
and Adams paths on the southwestern side of Graylock Peak (altitude, 
about 3000 feet) I was surprised to hear the characteristic song of the 
Tennessee Warbler. 1 soon found the bird in a thick growth of black 
spruce, balsam fir, and mountain ash. Impeded by the dense under- 
growth of hobble-bus lies and by fallen logs, and losing the clew of song 
(for the bird became silent Soon after discovery), 1 was unable to follow 
the bird and secure it. The next morning I again dikcovered it on the 
same path, half way between the former place and the summit of the 
mountain, but failed in my attempt to shoot it. My identification of the 
bird in both instances was absolutely certain. The only record of this 
bird's summering in MassachubCItS that I can find is that of a bird, nest, 
and eggs, said to have been secured near Springfield by Professor Hors- 
ford.t Tnis record seems to have been generally discredited. It is not 
included by Mr. Bicknell in his list of the summer birds of the Catskille. 
Tennessee Warblers seem to show much diversity in their choice of a 
summer haunt. In 1887 Mr. Bradford Torrey and myself found two males 
in full song through the breeding season in some pasture land largely 
grown up to black spruce in Franconia, New Hampshire, at a high level 
(some distance above the Profile House Farm). In the latter part of May, 
188S, my brother discovered it near the same place and also in an exten- 
sive larch swamp in the lower part of the same town, where Mr. Torrey 
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found it again in the tatter part of the following month. Mr. William 
Brew»ter* detected it in a white spruce and larch swamp in Anlicosti, 
July II, 1881, and he informs me Ihat at Lake Umbagog he has generally 
observed it during the breeding season in larch swampx. but sometimes 
on mountain sides — always among coniferous trees. Dr. C. H. Mer- 
riamt states that in the Adirondack region, where it breeds, it generally 
prefers hard-wood areas, and Mr. J. A. Allen I reports it as not uncom- 
mon toward the middle of July, near Denison. Iowa, "in low groves of 
bur- and other oaks." 

51. Compsothlypis americana. Blue Yellow-backed Warbler. — 
Very rare. I identified only one specimen, high up on the wall of the 
Hopper, about 2000 feel above the sea-level. 

J2. Dendroica festv'a. Yellow Warbler. Seen only near the vil- 
lage of North Adams. But it must be borne in mind that I spent very 
little time in the lower country of Northern Berkshire. 

53. Dendroica cieruleBcens. Black-throated Blue Warbler.— 
Quite common on the mountains up to at least 3000 feet. Prefers woods 
with a good share of deciduous trees, maple, birch, beech, oak, etc. 
Among the innumerable specimens seen, but two were females. 

54. Dendroica CO ronata. Yellow-rumped Warbler.— Not rare in the 
black spruces on Graylock from about 2800 feet to summit. One with a 
quick ear for the song might count on finding ihree or four specimens dur- 
ing a day spent on the mountain. I believe (he only other record of this 
bird in Massachusetts during Che breeding period is Winchendon, Wor- 
cester County (Brewster, Aut, V, 391, Oct., t888)- 

55. Dendroica maculosa. Black-and-yellow Warblbr, — Common. 
Noted from about 1000 to 2J00 feet. Prefers somewhat open country with 
a second growth of spruce. Hence, although belonging to the Canadian 
fauna more strictly than the Canadian Warbler, it is not so common at 
high levels as the latter. 

56. Dendroica pensy Ivan ica. Chestnut-sided Warbler. — Common 
in the mountain valleys, and extending well up on the sides of the 

57- Dendroica blackbumise. Blackbl'rkian Warbler. — Common on 
the Saddle-Back range from the Notch nearly 
On the Graylock carriage road £>. blackbur. 
commonest of the Warblers. 

5S. Dendroica virena. Black-throated Green Warbl&r. — Com- 
mon. Distribution similar to that of D. blackburnis. 

59. Seiurus aurocapillus. Gulden-ckowned Thrush. — Common. 
Found nearly to the summit of Graylock. 

60. Geotblypis Philadelphia. Moursivg Warbler. — Common. 
Noted at altitudes from looo to 3500 feet, one pair at least being established 

• Ptoc. Boston Soo. Nat. Hist.. XX, 370. 

tBull, Nunall Ora. Club, VI, aa?. 

I Mem. Boston Soe. Nai. Hisi,, 1,4^, 
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in the edge ofthe clearing on tlie summit of Graylock. Et^ppcially abundant 
where the forest has been cut on the south side of the 'Be I lows- Pipe" in 
Adams. Wherever llie land has been recenllv clenred, but not appro- 
priated for pHEturage or tillage, the Mourning Warbler is found, the 
most characteristic tenant of the dense 'sprout growth' that Ibimi. the 
vanguard of the succeeding forest. Br widening the domain of this 
lovelv bird the wood-culter atones, in a measure, for the destruction lie 
causes. The voice of the Mourning Warbler is full. The song that I 
most often heard resembles the svllables Ih^r-ret. liilr-ree, IHr-rte (some- 
times the repetition was four timo instead of three). A refrain consisting 
of three notes, with the accent upon the last, or of two notes with a iirong 
accent on the first, the voice falling on the second, whs sometimes ap- 
pended. At other times the form of the song was quite different, con- 
sisting of but five notes, the peiitiltimale note Rtronglv accented, the la-t 
pitched on a lower kev. The last two notes together are equal in time lo 
one of the first three. Something in the mode of delivers of the latter 
song suggests the sons of the Water- Thrush, as Mr. "Mavnard' has 
observed. As far as I could determine, the siine bird always followed 
one scjre. The Mourninj; Warbler, like the Golden-crowned Thrush, or 
its nearer relative, the Maryland Yellow- throat, is much given to an 
ecstatic aSrial song that defies description. On the first of July I dis- 
covered a nest of this bird. It contained lour young birds. On the 
seventh the young had flown and the nest was secured. It was placed 
about ten inches from the ground in a clump of young beech saplings. 
The body of the nest i- composed of strips of bark and dry leaves, with a 
lining of fine black roots and horse hair. Many dead leaves are fastened 
to the outside. But slightly attached to the saplings the nest rests upon 
a loose platform of dry !-pruce twigs. The inside diameter is about two 
inches. Of large siie and slovenly construction the nest is not a very 
creditable specimen of Mnioliltine architecture. 

6i. Qeothlypis tricbaa. Marvlanii Yelluw-thkoat.— Not rare, but 
not so abundant as G. phitaiUlpbia. 
localities with the latter, but oftent 
vated country. 

6i. Icteria virens. Yellow-brkastbd Chat. — I was somewhat sur- 
prised to find a pair of Chats near the North Adorns Reservoir (altitude, 
about loSo feet), within half a mile of Hermit Thrushes. Btack-and-yellow, 
Black-throated Blue, and Canadian Warblers, and Snowbirds, at the same 

63. Sylvania canadensis. Canadian Warbler.— Rather common on 
the Saddle-Back Mountains, breeding as hr%'h as the summit of Graylock. 
The lowest level at which it was observed was about 1000 feet above sea- 
level, near the cascade on Notch Brook. North Adams. 

64. Setophaga ruticilla. Amkrican Rbu^taht. — Not very common, 
and not found far up on the mountains. Much less abundant than in 
Eastern Massacbuset's. 

■ iToc, Boston i^oc. ^BI. Hisl., XIV. 36a. 
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65. OaleoscoplcB carolinensis. Catbird. — Common in the lower 
and more opi-ii couiitrv. 

66. Harporhynchus rufus. Briiwn Thrasher. — Not coiniiion. Not 
sfcn nbove an altitLd>.- of 1050 fei'l (North Adams). 

67. Troglodyte B aSdon. Moink Wrf.n.— Thin bird was observed in 
its liall'-doiiiesticateil state near t'armhoiis<-s in WilliumKlown. and a few 

the I'oresl had bfcn oul off aiicl where the dead stubs seemed lo atfurd 
Ihem a LDntfenliil home. In siieh pinees the Ulive-sided Flycatcher alto is 
pretty sure to be found. The Wrens ;ire qtiite shy in suth localities, seem- 
ini; to retMiu the primitive habits of their race. 

68. Troglodytes hiemalis. Winter When. — Common in suitable 
localities on the Saddle-Back Mountain>: above 2000 feet. At this season 
tliey were very confiding, and seemed to take great pride in introducing 

69. Cenhia familiatis americana. Amerkan ItnowN Creei-er. — 

Common in the coniferous forest of the Siiddle-Batk MounUiiis. 

70. Sitta carolinensis. WitjTK-BELLiKH Nuthatch.— Not common. 
Killed one near the carriage road not far from the summit of Urnylock, 
July 10, and saw a pair with youn};in the Hopper. July 9, 

71. Sitta canadensiB. Ri^d-bbllied Nithatch. — Common on the 
mountains. Observed from about iioo feet to tli« summit of Graylock, 
in fact wherever there were old black spruces. Like its While- he Hied 
cousin this bird at timjs repeats its nasal 6iiai for a protracted period 
and with rapidity, suKgfstinjj to mv ears the call of a pys'"j' Flicker. 
This seems to be its „ong proper. 

7:. Paras atricapillus.' Chickaiihh.— Rather common. 

7J, Regulus Batrapa. Goldes-ckownkd KinglivT.— Oitrlng my first 
a>.c-nt of Gciylock on June JS, I discovered the IJolden-crowned Kinglet 
in full summer song in the thick second giowth of black sprute lhrou(;h 
which the carriage road pusses before emerging into the 'Mountain Pas- 
lure,' Approximate altitude, i:o(> feet. 1 afteruard found the Kinglet lo 
be a not uncommon bird at this place and higher up im the mountain in 
the primitive spruces. It has been recorded from the summits of the 
Catskills by Mr. T.M. Trippe* although Mr, Bicknellf fulled lo identify 
it in (he same region at a later date.^ 
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74. Turdus mustelifius. Wood Thrush. — Common at lower levels 
nnii extending high up in the beech forest al the head of the Hopper. 
Also found Gpnringly 8t other points on the mountains, tloted on the 
Graylock carriage road near the three-mile board, altitude, ifloofeel ( ?). 

75. Turdus fuBCCBcens. WiLsov's Thrush.— Common in the lower, 
cleared portions of the coimlrj'. and observed at least as high as iooo feet 
from the sea-level on the cleared portions of the mountain sides. 

76. Turdus aliciee bicknelli. Bicknell's Gbay-cheekei) Thrush. — 
On the third of Julj' I visited Ihe summit of Graj'lock, for the first time 
under favorable conditions of weather. I had barely reached the top 
when the chant of Bickneirs Thrush was heard issuing from the 
thick growth of spruces, firs, and mounlain ashes that skirt the clearing. 
The singer was perched upon oneof the larger spruces, perhaps twenty 
feet from the ground. As I approached nearer he darted into the dense 
undergrowth of hobble-bushes and mountain maples. He proved to be 
so shy that it was not until my second subsequent visit to the mountain 
top (July 6) that I succeeded in shooting him, I therefore had ample 
opportunity to hear the song at short distance, for the bird was not 
chary of song when well concealed by intervening tree-trunks and 
foliage. The song is very much like [hat of Wilson's Thrush in 
quality of tone, but quite different in form. In neither regard does it 
bear any close resemblance to the song ofSwainson'sThrnt-h. It is intro- 
duced by two or three low clucks only to be heard at n short distance, 
which seem to the listener to be involuntary, mechanical sounds, like 
those that precede the song of the Whip-poor-will. The bird was shot 
while singing. The alarm or call-note of this species resembles the 
Veery's, although distinguishable. It is entirely different from the 
abrupt whistle of the Olive-back. All of the Hylocichlit are as readily 
distinguished by their call-notes as by their proper songs. What I take 
to be the equivalent note of the Hermit Thrush is not the low (iuck com- 
monly heard while the bird is on its migration, but a peculiar sound which 
always suggests to me a Finch rather than a Thrush. The Bicknell's Thrush 
on Graylock retnained in the same place to my knowledge for four days 
in early July, in constant song. I do not doubt, therefore, that its nest 
was nearby. The condition of its testes, moreover, denoted a breeding bird. 
I failed to find a nest, however, nor did I see or hear another specimen 
although I visited the summit of Graylock on five subsequent days and 
carefully explored the other high points of the range. 

of this catalogue. 1835, Dndrolca maculosa and Silla ctatadtijis. tiolh common in Ihe 
Graylock region in summer, are also marked as breeding in Massachusetts, although 
not admitted in ibis rg/i 10 recent lists until Mr. Alkn's revised catalogue of 18S6. on 
Mr. Brewster's auihorily. In the ligbi of the recent testimony to ilie accuracy of 
Emmons's catalogue it is worthy of note that Dendroica cjilantii\i also marked by 
bim as "breeding, raic." Is it not possible that in Dr. Emmons's day. before the destruc- 
tion of Ihe great coniferous forest of Graylock had gone very far, this bird found a 
congenial breeding ground there, at i( sllll does in the While Mountains of New 
Hampshire? 
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77. Turdus ustulatus swainaanii. Swainson's Thrush. — Not uncom- 
mon on the Saddle-Back range from abaul 2800 feel up to the summit of 
Graylock, 3505 feet. Met with Rparinglj- as low as 1000 feet. 

78. Turdus aonalascfake pallasii. Eastern Hermit Thrush. — Com- 
mon at elevations from 1000 or 1 200 feet to 2900 feet. 

79. Merula ntigratoria. American Robin. — Common. Frequent)/ 
seen on the mountains even to the summit of Gravlock. 

80. Sialia sialis. Blubbird,— Rather common in the settled parts of 
the country. 



It part of this paper. Vol. VI, Jai 
ess" read"appositene»s"; line 30, 



NOTES ON THE GENERAL HABITS, NESTS AND 
EGGS OF THE GENUS PASSERELLA. 

BY CAPT. CHARLES E. BENDIR£. 

The genus Passerella was established by Swainson in 1837, 
and an excellent synopsis of it may be found in Mr. H. W, Hen- 
shaw's able article in the "Bulletin" of the Nuttall Ornithological 
Club, Vol. lU, Jan., 1S7S, pages 3 to 7 inclusive. 

According to the latest classilication, that of the A. O. U. 
Code and Check-List, this genus is divided into four forms, one 
species proper and three races, as follows : 

I. Passerella iliaca (Merr.), Fox Sparrow. 

II. Passerella iliaca unalaschcensis (Gmel.), Town- 
SEM>'5 Sparrow. 

III. Passerella iliaca megarhyncha (Baird), Thick- 
billed Sparrow. 

IV. Passerella iliaca schistacea (Baird), Slate-colored 
Sparrow. 

Regarding the breeding habits of Passerella iliaca, the hand- 
some and well-known Fox Sparrow, familiar to all eastern 
ornithologists during its migrations, 1 am unfortunat,'ly unable to 
add anytliing that is new, from personal observations, and I can- 
not tind any positive records in the bird literature accessible to 
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me that its nests and e<jgs have been taken by collectors within 
recent years. It does not appear to liiecd within the limits of the 
L'nited States excepting in the Territory of Alaska. In addition 
to the authorities ^iven by Haird. Brewer, and Ridgivuy in their 
'History of North American Hirds," Vol. II, pages 50 to 53 inchi- 
sive, Mr. M. Har^-ey states in 'Forest and Stream,' Vol. VII, p. 
99, that it breeds in Newfoundland, where it is called Hedge 
S[jarrow, sometimes building its nest on the ground, and some- 
times in bushes. 

Mr. M. Abbott Frazar saw a pair at Hcfjaska, Labrador, in 
August, 1SS4. with their young, and Mr. Ernest E. T. Seton in 
his list oi the birds of Manitoba in ' The Auk,' Vol. Ill, July, 
1SS6, p. 324, writes that it breeds abundantly on Duck Mountain, 
Manitoba, but savs nothing about taking their nests and eggs. 
Col. N. S. Goss tells me that he found these birds bree<ling on 
Bryon Isle, one of the Magdalen group in the Gidf of St, Law- 
rence in July, 1S79 or iSSo, but he was too late for eggs, they 
having then fully fledged young. It appears to be abundant during 
the breeding season throughout the greater portion of British 
North America, reaching well up to the Arctic Circle. 

According to Mr. Robert McFarlanc the Fox Sparrow nests on 
the ground as well as in low trees and bushes. Eggs of this 
species were taken at Moose Factoiv, Hudson liav Territory, as 
early as June 2, i860, and at Fort Resolution, Great Slave Lake, 
June I, 1S64. Most of the nests found by .Mr. McFarlane were 
placed in low bushes, a foot or two from the ground ; in one 
insUince a nest of this species was found in a small tree eight feet 
up. The nests are constructed out of coarse diy grasses exter- 
nally, lined with finer material of the same kind, as well as hair, 
moss, and feathers. A nest now befoie me. No. 441 1 , National 
Museum collection, collected by C. Drexler at Moose Factory, 
June 3, 1S60, contjuning four fresh eggs, was placed in a pine 
bush, two feet up, and well concealed from view. On the outside 
this nest is five inches wide, by three inches <leep, inside three 
inches wide by two inches in depth. 

Sir John Richardson states that the eggs are five in numl>er, of 
a pale, mountain-green tint, and marbled with irregular spots of 
brown. Judging from the records here, 1 ani inclined to believe 
that four eggs usually completes a set, and that five is rather an 
exceptional number. In the eggs of this species before me, 36 
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in number, the ground color appears to be a pale bluish as well 
as gravish green in some cases, which uiidoubtedlv has faded to a 
certain extent. This ground color is occasionally almost entirely 
hidden and overlain by a uniform brownish sufliision of different 
degrees of intensity ranging from Prout's to chocolate brown (see 
Kidgway's "Nomenclature of Colors') , giving such eggs an evenly 
colored appearance resembling somewhat the darker colored 
phases or types found most commonly in the eggs of Calcaritts 
/apfionicus. About ten per cent show this pattern. Eggs m 
which the ground color is plainly and readily perceptible, are 
irregularly blotched and speckled to a greater or less extent with 
various shades of chocolate, umber, and vandyke brown, ecru 
drab, cinnamon rufous, and lilac gray. The difference in these 
eggs, as regards their markings, is very great, scarcely any two 
out of different nests being exactly alike. The largest egg in the 
number before me measures i.oo X .68 inch, the smallest .80X 
.61 inch. The average is .80 X -63 inch. 

The distribution of the Fox Sparrow during its migrations is 
well enough known, as well as its general habits while with us a,s 
a winter visitor. I took a single specimen, a female, on Oct. 8, 
18S5, at Fort Custer, Montana, which I believe marks about the 
western limit of its range, during its migration. The specimen 
showed scarcely any trace of rufous, but was, on examination by 
Mr. Robert Ridgway, referred by him to this species. It is now 
in the collection of Mr. Manly Hardy, Brewer, Maine, 

II. Passerella iliaca unalaschcensis (Gmel.), Townsknd's 
Sparrow. 

This bird was first described by Gmelin in 178S, under the 
name of Emberiza unalaschcensis, and seems to be confined in 
its habitat to the Pacific coast region, breeding, as far as is known 
at present, throughout British Columbia and Alaska Territory, 
and passing in its migrations well into southern California. Till 
recently it was supposed to be confined to the western slopes of 
the Cascade Range in Oregon and the Sierra Nevada in Califor- 
nia, but I found it abundant at Fort Klamath, Oregon, on the 
eastern slope of the Cascades, during the fall of 1882, and spring 
of 1883, but did not find any evidence of its breeding there, and 
am inclined to think that it is only a migrant. A number of 
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Specimens of this form, collected by me there, are now in the 
collection of the National Museum at Washington, D. C. I have 
taken it in the fall as early as Sept. 2, and as late as Nov. 15, 
1883. None seem to winter there. In the spring of 18S3 I took 
specimens as early as March 19, l>efore the snow had all disap- 
peared. They seem to travel in small companies, seldom more 
than six would be seen together, and it was rare to see them 
associate with other species. They were usually found in dark, 
damp thickets, laurel and evergreen especially, near streams, 
where they might be heard industriously scratching amongst tij« 
dead leaves in search of food. Ihey are essentially terrestrial in 
their habits, and not particularly shy. Their usual call note is u 
faint sxip several times repeate<l. They are not as good song- 
sters as either P. iliaca or P. Uiaca meg'arhvneha, and about on 
a par with P. iliaca sckistacea in this respect. In their summer 
homes they may possibly appear to better advantage. 

The credit of the discoverj- of the nest and eggs of this sub- 
species belongs, I believe, to Mr. Alpbonse Forrer, a well- 
known California naturalist, who obtained three sets of their 
e^s for me at Seewash, Vancouver Island, British Columbia, on 
May 14 and 34, 1876, and June 7, 1877. A nest and three eggs 
of this species were also taken by Mr, E. VV. Nelson, at St. 
.Michaels, Alaska, June 5, iSSo, and a nest and two eggs by 
Mr. W, J. Fisher, at Kadiak, Alaska, in the spring of 1883. 

The nest taken by Mr. Nelson, now before me. No. 21,351, 
U- S, National Museum collection, is a handsome, compact, and 
solid structure, composed outwardly principally of moss, 
leaves, and plant tibres, well woven and incorporated tc^ether; it 
is lined with line bits of dry grasses and the black hair-like fibres 
of a species of hypnum moss. Its exterior diameter is about 
Hve inches ; depth, three inches ; interior diameter, two and a quar- 
ter inches ; depth, two inches. Their nest is usually placed in dense 
undergrowth and laurel thickets from six inches to one and a half 
feet from the ground, always well concealed and at no great dis- 
tance from water. The number of eggs to a set is from three to 
four. Their ground color varies from a faint greenish grav to 
pale bluish green, a trifle more pronounced than in eggs of P. 
iliaca. This is due possibly, however, to their cleaner and better 
preparation and more recent collection. The e^^ are blotched 
and speckled with irregularly shaped markings of vandyke and 
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claret browtii as well as several paler shades approaching lilac 
gray and vinaceous rufous. Of the twelve specimens of this form 
now before me, the lar^st measures .98 X -70 inch, the smallest 
.84 X .62 inch. Average .89 X .65 inch. 

Passerella iliaca megarhyncha (Baird), Thick-billed 
Sparrow. 

This peculiar race was first described bv the late Prof. S< F. 
Baird in 1858 from specimens obtaine<l by Mr. J. Xantus, near 
Fort Tejon in southern California. The habitat of this form is 
given as the moimtains of California, including the eastern slope 
of the Sierrii Nevada, lo which at least southwestern Oregon 
must now be added, as I found it as a summer resident and breed- 
ing about Fort Klamath, Oregon. Adult and young birds, nests 
and eggs, froin that locality, taken by me during the summers of 
iSSzand 1883, are to be found in the National Museum collection. 

This bird makes its appearance about Fort Klamath, Oregon, 
during the first week in April, and remains mostly til) late in 
October ; an occasional straggler mav be encountered as late as 
Nov. 10. I think it arrives somewhat later than Townsend's 
Spanow in the spring. In its general habits it resembles the 
other forms of this genus, but it is a much better songster than 
cither Townsend's or the Slate-colored Sparrow. Mr. H. W. 
Henshaw, in his paper on this genus referred to previously, savs : 
"Probably resident wherever found," but I am quite satisfied that 
it is only a summer resident at Fort Klamath, and that it spends 
the winters southward. It does not seem to-be common about 
there, and from its retiring habits, spending most of its time on 
the groun<l, in the thick undergrowth along the streams, it is 
difficult to obsen'e it at its ease, and were it not for the noise these 
birds make, by their constant scratching amongst the fallen leaves 
in search of food, their presence would be still harder to ascertain. 

Their nests are placed in various situations. Kalmia thickets, 
strvice-berrv and willow bushes, ;is well as thick, scrubby ever- 
greens, being preferred. They are always well hidden, and may 
be found from a few inches to six feet from the ground ; none 
were foimd by me directly on the ground. Eggs may be looked 
for about June 13, and as late as July 15. The usual number laid 
is three or four, and but one brood, I think, is reared in a season. 

A nest found July 13, 1883, near Fort Creek, Klamath Valley, 
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National Museum No. 18,715, containing four eggR almoKt 
hatched, was placed in a service-berry bush about three feet from 
the ground, on the border of a dense pine grove. This nest is 
composed externally of coarse plant fibres and dry willow 
bark, and is lined with fine grasses and a few hoi'se-hairs. 
It is not as compactly built as nests of Townsend's or Slate-col- 
ored Sparrows. Its exterior is five inches wide by two and one 
half inches deep ; inner diameter, three inches ; depth, one and it 
quarter inches. It was evidently deeper originally, and has been 
much compressed and flattened in packing. 

Another nest, taken July 5, 18S3. was likewise found in a ser- 
vice-berry bush, growing on the banks of Wood River and 
partly overhanging it. This nest was placed about eight inches 
from the ground. It also contained four eggs, with medium- 
sized embryos. The female allowed me almost to touch her, 
and did not appear to be very much distressed at her loss, 
hopping around on the ground and undergrowth in the vicinity, 
uttering an occasional szip till she was shot. This bird had 
also previously been found breeding by Mr. L. Belding of Stock- 
ton, Cala., on June 7 and 14, 1879, at Big Trees, Calaveras 
County, California, and several specimens of the eggs collected by 
him are now before me ; and, as far as I know, the credit of the 
first discovery of the nest and eggs of the Thick-billed Sparrow 
belongs to this gentleman. 

In the twenty specimens of the eggs of this species now before 
me the ground color varies from a pale grayish green to grayish 
blue. The markings on the majority of these eggs seem to be 
finer and more ^enly and regularly distributed over the entire 
e^ than in the other forms already mentioned, with a tendenc\- 
to running longitudinally. The spots and blotches varj- from 
walnut-brown and burnt umber to fawn color, lilac, and mouse- 
gray in (iifferent specimens. The largest egg of the series meas- 
ures .98 X -68, the smallest .8zx.6i inch. The average is .87 X 
.65 inch. Mr. Charles H. Townsend found this Sparrow quite 
common about Mt. Shasta, California, during summer in 
1S83 and 1884. where it frequented the chaparral tracts and 
bushes scattered through the pine countrj-, and where it bred, as 
indicated by the number of immature birds met with. 1 have 
never met with these birds north of Fort Klamath, and this point 
marks probably their northern breeding limit. 
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Passerella tliaca schistacea (Baird). Slate-colored 
Sparrow. 

This form was discovered by Lieut. F. T. Bnant, U. S. A., 
on the heaiKviiters of the Platte River, Colorado, in July, 1S56, 
and first described by the I.nte Prof. S. F. Baird in iSjS. Its 
range extends from the eastern slopes of the Rocky Mountains, 
across the great Basin to the western spurs of the Sierra Nevada 
in California and the eastern slopes of the Cascade range in 
Oregon ; during its migrations, at least, I obtained it in the latter 
range in the vicinity of Fort Klamath, but only as a straggler. 
Mr. F. Stephens collected a specimen in Februarj-, 1880, in the 
vicinitv of Tucson, Arizona, which marks the most siiuthern point 
of its range as far as known at present. I have found it nesting as 
far north as the Palouire River in Whitman County, Washington 
Territory, in Lat. 47°, Long. 41° west of Washington, where I 
took a nest containing three eggs of this form and an egg of 
.l/c^/A>-w.t a^cr, the Cowbird, on June 18, 1879. This locality 
marks the most westerly point where the latter species has been 
found as vet, I believe. My most westerly I'ecord where I foun<i 
the Slate-colored Sparrow breeding, is on the headwaters of the 
Des Chutes or Fall River in Crook County, Oregon, June 13, 
iSSz. While this bird certainly covers an extensive range during 
the breeding season, it seems to be extremely irregulai-ly dis- 
tributed. I have found it fairly abundant in some sections and 
entirely absent in others, although apparentl\- equally suitable to 
it. Mr. R. Ridgway foinid it very plentiful in Parley's Park in 
the Wahsatch Mountains, Utah, and was the first naturalist to 
discover its nest and eg^. According to mv own observations it 
is not so much a forest-loving bird as the two preceding forms, 
and seems rather to prefer the willows and rose thickets along 
the streams in the more open countiy, but is generally most 
abundant close to the foot-hills of the mountains. I have had 
excellent opportunities to observe it during four seasons while sta- 
tioned at Camp Harney, Grant County, Oregon, where I found 
it a common summer resident and took a number of its nests and 
eggs. The Post (now abandoned) was located in the mouth of a 
canon on the southern slope of one of the spurs of the Blue 
Mountains. A small mountain stream, appropriately named 
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Rattlesnake Creek from the imnilwrs <if these amiable reptiles 
found in its vicinitv, flowed along the eastside of the Post, and 
simk a couple of miles below on the plain, forming the Harney 
Valley. The banks of this creek were fringed on both sides by 
dense willow and wild rose thickets, amongst which larger trees 
of various species were occasionally interspersed. These thickets 
furnished acceptable homes for the Slate-colored Sparrow, as 
well as for numerous other species, and quite a number of 
them bre'd right about the houses, in fact they were much more 
abimdant for some reason in the immediate vicinity of the Gar- 
rison than at any <tther locality in that region. Possibly a more 
abundant food supply was found about there, or greater security 
from rapacious birds and mammals, owing to the proximit}' of the 
Post, mav have had something to do with this fact. Here I found 
them quite tame and unsuspicious, much more so than the two 
preceding forms, and I have oflen seen them hopping around 
amongst the fowls and feeding with them. They usually arrived 
in that vicinity about the last week in Maich or the first week in 
April, and were amongst the earliest summer visitors to make 
their appearance. The greater part of the day was spent by them 
on the ground, scratching amongst the maiutre heaps or fallen 
leaves, searching for lai'va:, small worms, insects, grain, and 
seeds of diflerent kinds. Like the other forms they are quite 
terrestrial in their habits. They remained till late in October, and 
an occasional specimen was met with in the more sheltered portions 
of Harney Valley, neai' Malheur Lake, well into November. Opera- 
tions for housekeeping were usually commenced in the latter half 
of May and throughout the beginning of June. I have, however, 
found one nest containing three fresh eggs as early as April 17, 
1S77. Some pairs at least, if not all, rear two broods in a season. 
While the female is covering her eggs, the male may frequently 
he heard giving vent to his nuptial song, in the early morning 
and just before sundown. His lay, however, is rather weak and 
of small compass, very much resembling that of Meloipha fasciata 
Montana. He delivers it while perched on some small twig, over- 
looking the thicket in which the nest is placed and generally close 
to it. Their usual call note is a repeated izip, izip. 

The nests of this form are bulky, but exceedingly well con- 
structci! affairs. The material composing the oiitei- body is used 
at least in a very damp, if not in a positively wet state. It is 
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thoroughly welded together in this condition, forming when dry 
a compact, solid structure which will retain its shape perfectlj-. 
They are rather deep for the small size of the bird, and cup-shaf>ed. 
The finer finishing touches are attended to by the female, which 
Kts the material used as the inner lining of the nest carefully in 
its place. As a rule two or three days are consumed in the con- 
struction of a nest, but I have positive evidence, in one instance at 
least, that a pair of these birds built an entirely new nest, and did 
it well too, between sunrise and sunset of the same day, and an 
egg was deposited in it that evening. A nest now before me, 
No. 17,662, National Museum collection, taken by me at Camp 
Harney, Oregon, May jo, 1S78, is outwardly constructed of 
various coarse plant fibres, willow bark, and marsh grass, and 
lined with fine grass tops taken from a species of rye grass. 
The outside of the nest is four and a half inches across by four 
inches deep ; the inner diameter is two and a half inches, the 
depth two inches. About one third of the nests examined by me 
(some fifty in number), were lined inside with more or less horse- 
hair, and a couple, in addition, with feathers. 

The Slate-colored Sparrow, according to my observations, pre- 
fers to nest in willow thickets, next in dense wild rose bushes, 
and occasionally in a bunch of tall rye grass, but always close to 
water. The nests are generally placed some little distance from 
the ground, rarely at a gieater height than three feet, and are 
invariably well hidden. But a single instance came under my 
observation where the nest was placed directly on the ground ; in 
this case it wqs hidden by an overhanging bunch of some species 
of swamp grass. 

The usual number of eggs laid by these birds is four, although 
three are not infrequently found. I found but two nests in fifty 
containing five eggs, the latter were evidently very uncommonly 
large sets. Incubation, as nearly as I was able to determine, lasts 
from twelve to fourteen days ; both sexes assist. 

The ground color of the majority of the eggs of this form is a 
pale malachite-green, varying to olive bull and pale grayish 
green. The markings vary from burnt umber, chocolate and 
chestnut brown, to Indian and pale heliotrope purple, lilac, and 
lavender gray. As a rule the spots and blotches are better defined 
in shape and more evenly distributed over the e^ than in the 
other forms of this genus, in no case obscuring the ground color 
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completely. The largest ej^of the series, comprising 115 speci- 
mens, measures .96 X .68 inch, the smallest .74 x .60 inch. 
This egg, however, is abnormally small, the remaining ones in 
the same set coming ftiUy up to the average size, which is .88 X 
.63 inch. The shape of the eggs of the genus Passerella is ovate, 
with very little variation in this respect. Comparing the eggs of 
this genus with those of Zonotrichia and Melospita, to which 
they are most closely allied, it will be found on a critical compari- 
son that, aside from their uniformly larger size as a whole, there 
is also more difference in the coloration and markings than would 
appear to the superficial obser\er ; in a word, the general pattern 
varies to a considerable extent, and while occasionally sets of 
eggs of these different genera ma)- resemble each other rather 
closeh', the greater number show very distinct characteristics of 
their own, which are easily enough noted by the oologist, but not 
so readily described. 



NOTES ON THE SUMMER BIRDS OF THE RESTI- 
GOUCHE VALLEY, NEW BRUNSWICK. 

BY JOHN BRITTAIN AND PHILIP COX, JR. 

The Resticoi;che River flows easterly through the extreme 
northern part of New Brunswick, and before emptying into the 
Bale des Chaleurs, forms for sixty miles the boundary between 
New Brunswick and Quebec. The greater part of the valley is in 
about latitude 48° N. The country is undulating, in some plai 
mountainous, and almost an unbroken forest. Winter is vc 
severe ; snow falls to a gieat depth and lingers until May ; while 
chilly east winds, from the icy Gulf, make spring late and cold. 
Summer, however, is warm, except near the sea, where 
tempered by cool breezes ; yet the nights, even in July, and far up 
the valley, are occasionally frosty and cold enough to form 
About 110 miles of the valley, namely from the mouth of a tribu' 
tarv called the Wagan, to Campbellton, situated at the head of 
the estuary, were pretty thoroughly investigated, aud although the 
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number of species observed is comparatively small, yet it is hoped 
that the record of the occurrence of some may prove of interest to 
the readers of *The Auk.' The observations were made in July, 
iSSS. 

Mergaaaer americanua. Amrricam Mkkoanskr. — Quite common. 
Ver^ destructive to young BHlmon. 

TotanuB Bolitarius. Solitary Sahdpiper. — Rare. 

Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpifkr. — Not uncommon. 

Bonasa umbeUua togata. Cahadian Ruffbd Grovsr. — Common. 
Many large broodt of joung about half-grown were leen. 

Accipitervctoz. Sharp-shimnrd Hawk. — Rare. 

Accipiter cooperi. Coopbr'b Hawk. — Common. 

Buteo boiealia. Rkd-tailbd Hawk. — Very rare. 

KaliKetus leucocephalua. Whitk-hbadbd Eaoue. — Not uncommon. 
A neit was observed in a cliff about two hundred feet ibove the level of 
the river. 

Pandion haliaStuB. American Osprbv. — Quite common. 

Bubo virginianuB. Grsat Hornbd Owl. — Several young one* just 
on the wing were observed. They were very tame. 

Ceryle alcyon. Kimopishbr. — Very common. 

Dryobatea villoaua. Hairy Woodprckrr. — Uncommon. 

Diyobatea pubetcena. Downy Woodpkckbr. — Very rare. 

Picoidea arcticua. Black-backbd Thrbb-tokd Woodpkckbr. — 
Rare. 

SphyTapicuB varlus. Yrllow-brllird Sapsvcker. — Rare. 

CoIaptcB autatuB- Plickrr. — Common around fields. 

Chordeilea virginianua. Nioktkawk. — Not common. Only seen in 
the vicinity of old burnt lands and settlements. 

Chtetura pelagica. Chimmby Swipt. — Common, nesting in trees. 

Tyrannus ^rannua. Kinobird. — Seen only in the neighborhood of 
houses near the mouth of the river. Very rare. 

ContopuB botealia. OLrvB-sioRD Flycatcher. — Common. 

Contopus virenB. Wood Pbwbe? — From its note thought to be this 
bird. 

Empidonaz minimuB. Least Flycatcher. — Common. 

Cyanocitta criBtata. Blub Jay. — Common. 

PerisoreuB canadenais. Canada Jay. — Not common. 

CorvuB americanuB. Crow.— Local. 

ScotecophaguB carolinuB. Rusty Grackle. — Rare and local. 

QuiacaluB qulBcula. Bronzed Gracklx. — Very rare. 

Pinicola enudeator. Pine Grosbeak. — This bird has been regarded 
as an exceedingly rare summer resident, some ornithologists even doubt- 
ing that it nests within the limit* of the Province. At nearly every 
camping ground, however, and at other points, we either saw or heard it, 
and a few miles below the mouth of the Kedgwick found a nest containing 
one egg and three young. The neat was placed in a crevice of a rock. 
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under a projecting ahelf. and wks parti; concealed by weeds. The loca- 
tion was a cool one, for it was within a few feet of the water, on molEt 
rock, and well protected from the sun's ra^s. The outside diameter of the 
nest was four inches, inside diameter two and three quarters, and depth 
three. The outer part wa» made of frayed strips of cedar bark, which 
became finer towards the interior, the latter being lined with line vege- 
table fibres, runners of Fragaria vtsca. No hair or fur, feathers or down, 
could be noticed, nor did the structure evince any great degree of skill 
Enlarge the diameter, wind a few hairs around the inside, daub a little clay 
here and there, and it would be mistaken for a Robin's nest. We packed 
the egg away in cotton wool until it could be blown, but when examined 
next morning it had already hatched. One male bird was collected. 

Carpodacus purpureua. Purple Finch. — Common; often met in 
company with the preceding ipecies in the localities mentioned. 

Loxia curvlroBtra. American Crossbill.— Not uncommon. 

SpiouB tristia. American Goldfinch. — Occasionally met with near 
settlements. 

Spinua plnua. Pinb Finch. — This species has heretofore been regard- 
ed as only a casual summer resident, but we found it quite common, 
especially about lumber camps and anglers' quarters where flocks of ten to 
fifteen were often seen. It is very tame. 

ZonotrichU albicoUiB. White-throated Sparkow. — Abundanl- 

Spizella aoclalia. Chipping Sparrow, — Only seen about Campbell- 

Junco hyetnalis. Juxca— Very common. 

Meloapiza faBciata. Sono SpAttnow.— Common. 

Meloapiza geoigiana. Swamp Sparrow.— Rare - 

Cbelidon eiythrogaeter. Barn Swallow. — Rare. 

Tachycineta bicolor. Tbbb Swallow. — Rare; only in vicinity of 
settlements. 

Clivicola riparia. Bank Swallow. — A small colony at the the mouth 
of the Kedgwick. 

Ampelia cedrorum. American Waxwino. — Common in place* burned 
over a few years ago, where wild cherries and June-berries are to be 

Viieo olivaceiM. Reu-bvbd Virbo. — Common. 

Viieo Bolitarius. Solitary Vireo. — Observed at but one point. 

Helmintbophila peregrina. Temnbssrr Warbler. — Very rare. 

Dendroica estiva. Yellow Warbler. — Rare ; seen principally in the 
vicinityofsettlements. 

Dendroica cotonata. Yellow-ruupbd Warblrr. — Ralher common. 

Dendroica maculosa. Magnolia Warbler. — Quite common. 

Dendioica viiena. Black-throated Green Warbler. — Rare. 

SeiuruB auTocapilluB. Ovenbird.— Quite common. 

Seiunis Doveboracenaia. Water Thrush.— Met with frequently. 

Qeothlypis Philadelphia. Mournino Warbler. — Not i 
the upper part of the valley, but unobserved on the lower river. 
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OeoihlypiB trichas. Maryland Ybllow-throat.— Rare. 
SytvMiia canadenaii. Canadian Warblbr— Occurring occiiionally. 
Setopha^ rulicUla. Rbdstart. — Common. 
Troglodytes bicmaUs. Wintrr Wren. Abundant locally. 
Sina canadensis. Rbi>-breastrd Nuthatch.— Quite common, wjih 
jioung juat on wing. 
Paru* atricapillus. Black-cappbd Chickadbe. — Not u 
Paras hudsonicuB. Hudsonian Chickadbb.- 
TurIub aonalaachlcK pallasii. HbRMiT Thrush.— Ob serred every- 

Merula migratoria. Robin. — Very c 



NOTES ON WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA BIRDS. 

BY W. A. J2FFRIES AND J. A. JEFFRIES- 

On the 14th of May, i388, with the prospect of two weeks to 
ourselves, we arrived at Sylva in Jackson County, North Carolina. 
Sylva is a small settlement on Scott's Creek, about three miles 
above its junction with the Tuckasseegee, a tributary of the Ten- 
nessee, at an elevation of 2000 feet. The Plott Balsams on the 
north and northeast, rise to 5000 and 6000 feet. King^s Mount- 
ain, due south, is 3000 feet high. 

The valleys in the neighborhood are all cleared and planted, 
usually to com ; grass is a rarity. Heavy timber covers the hill- 
sides, dotted here and there with clearings, or patches of tall 
charred trunks affording good feeding grounds for Colaptes 
auratus and Cfophlceus pileatus. The life of a hillside farm is 
short, owing to the crude methods of the farmer. The surface of 
the soil is little more than scratched with a 'bull tongue' plough ; 
a heavy plough suitable for such work is unknown. This results 
in bad washing of the soil, which soon becomes too much gullied 
for service. 

On the 14th, immediately after our first futile attempt to make 
a meal off native fare, we hired horses and rode for twenty miles, 
going towards the northeast. On this ride we saw two Robins ; 
three Robins only were seen by us below Franklin. We saw also 
several flocks of from six to twenty Spinus tristis; similar flocks 
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were seen for the next ten days. Soon after sundown the temper- 
ature fell rapidly, a sharp frost destroying the newly set apples, 
and killing the entire crop of beans, a staple of the country. 

May 15 we drove down the creek, following the road run- 
ning at the base of the bills to Dillsborough. On the shore of the 
creek in the village a pair of Actiiis macularia had settled down 
for the summer. Three or four pairs of Tyranttus tyrannus 
were seen in orchards but were not common. 

Thickets along the river bank were well tenanted by Galeo' 
scopies caroUnensis. Thryothorus ludovicianus pre-empted 
many of the old willow stumps. Sayornis fhaebe seemed to be 
breeding, yet we could not find a ne$. Bmpidonax acadicus, 
Cardinalis cardinalis, and a few Vireo noveiaracenst's were 
also resident. 

The second growth along the roadside was alive with Vireo 
olivaceus. We believe the total numbers of this species to equal 
that of any found by us ; as far as Franklin it was the bird of the 
woods and second growth. Sptzella socialist then breeding, 
was abundant, working well Into the woods, where we took sev- 
eral on foggy days, hot being able to make certain of our bird 
without. Neailyall specimens were curiously stained below, pre- 
sumably by the reddish soil. Parus' caroUnensis seemed to be 
the regular form of Chickadee, yet P. atricapillus was taken on 
May 15, a little below Sylva, on the brushy edge of a hillside cov- 
ered by a second growth of oaks and scattered pines. A few Poli- 
optila carulea and Dendroica eestiva were noted. 

Passing through Dillsborough, our road ran for some distance 
along the Tuckasseegee. CUvicola riparia and Chatura pela- 
gica were abundant. We failed, during our stay, to take a single 
specimen of the Rough-winged Swallow, which, if present, must 
have been rare. On the afternoon of the 15th it began raining 
and continued, with rare intervals of sunshine between heavy 
showers, until May 25. This interfered seriously with our col- 
lecting, driving the birds to shelter and silencing them. 

The flight of warblers did not pass entirely until the ic)tii. 
Before that date we took Dendroica maculosa, D. striata, D. 
blackhurnia, D. domtnica, D. vir ens, and £>. testtva (resident). 
Z>. pennsyivanica was seen but not taken. 

Cuckoos, locally known as 'rain crows,' were abundant, C. 
americamts and C. erythrophthalmus being present in seem- 
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ingly equal numbers. C. americanus nested May 23, Their 
notes, in suitable places, could be heard hourly during our stay. 
Myiarchus crinitus, Parus bicnlor, Mniolilta varia, Conta- 
pus virens, Setophaga ruticilla, Spizella pusillHi Colinus 
virginianus. Passe rina cyanea, were among the common 
formN. Catkartes aura., Corvus americanus, and Trochilus 
colubris \vere not coinmon< Pipilo erytkrophihaltnus, much 
disliked by the farmers, showed a decided preference for the 
borders of corn fields. 

Our endeavors to find the Mockingbird were not successful. 
The bird was said to be common ; several times we were told that 
a 'mocker' was in a certain .place and sang all night. Several 
tramps after the 'mocker' proved the bird so called was either a 
Brown Thrasher or a Chat. Men \vho had lived in Sylva for 
years, moving from the coast, assured us that the 'gray mocker' 
had never been seen by them, although the 'mockingbird' ^vas 
not rare. 

Our negative evidence on the Wild Turkey \vould show that al- 
though formerly abundant it is now certainly rare. A man driv- 
ing the vear round for a living for over three years, going often as 
far as Highlands, said he had never seen one yet. The capture of 
a Wild Turkey is town talk for six months. At Franklin, though 
assured it was common, we concluded that a single brood only 
was the cause of all the stories we heard. 

Our drives and walks brought to light the following birds; 
Sialea sialis, Turdus fuscescens, Dryobates pubescens, Empi- 
donax tninimus, Sitta carolinensts, Iclerus galbula,a.ni\ Geotk- 
lypis trichas. 

May 24 we drove to Franklin ; the day was hot but beautifully 
clear. Turdus niusteltnus, nowhere rare, became abundant as 
we ascended ; several nests were taken on the very edge of the 
road in plain sight of every passer by. 

Leaving Franklin, May 25, on the way to Highlands, we met 
our first Thryothorus bewickii, and took a female ^««ct> hyemalis 
just outside Franklin, at the roadside ; it was alone. This speci- 
men is decidedly brownish above, least so on back of occiput and 
head, most so across shoulders, which contrast distinctly with 
the grayish blue of neck. Franklin is much lower than Highlands, 
where we saw many Junco hyemalis carolinensis, and took a 
pair. 
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On making sufficient elevation to find Rose-breasted Grosbeaks 
and Robins, a decided increase both of numbers and species at 
any one spot was easily noticeable. This increase held good until 
a lower level beyond Highlands was reached. 

Vireo solitarius alticola was easily found by its song in the 
open hard woods of the tableland near Highlands, where most of 
our birds were seen, though found also at an elevation approxi- 
mately 500 feet lower as we left the plateau. They proved shy, 
flying from tree-top to tree-top well out of range. A single speci- 
men reminds us strongly of V. cassinU as taken at Santa Bar- 
bara, California. 

At the level of Highlands, exactly such species as Mr. Brew- 
ster has previously mentioned were taken, and none other. Con- 
topus borealis was still on his hemlock-top, and rhododendron 
swamps through which the road was cut proved several times to be 
well filled with Dendroica carulescens. 

On leaving home our intentions were to go well into or over 
the 'Smokies,' but incessant rains and sickness finally drove us 
back to pure water. Few northern digestions could accomplish 
the feat of properly nourishing a man on native fare. 



ADDITIONS TO THE CATALOGUE OF THE BIRDS 

OF KANSAS, WITH NOTES IN REGARD 

TO THEIR HABITS. 

BY N. S. GOSS. 

SchmophoniB occideatalis. Wrstern Grebe. — For this addition to 
our tiBt, we are indebted to Prof. F. H. Snow, who reports that a voung 
male was killed November 3, 1887, on the Kanaae River, at Lawrence.* 
The birds are quite common on the norlhweGtern part of the continent, 
breeding in reeds, ponds, and lakes east to northern Dakotaand Manitoba, 
wintering along the Pacific coast south into Lower California, but this 
capture is the first mention that 1 can find of their appearance east at 
the Rocky Mountains south of their breeding grounds. I have noticed 
this large species at San Diego several times, and in the winter and early 
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spring of tSSi, I had a good opportunity to observe them on the wRters 
of Puget Sound. The birds ride the water lighclj', and their silk/ plu- 
mage, slender build, long waving necks and graceful carriage can but 
attract the attention of the most indifferent of observers. Like all of the 
race thej' are expert swimmers and divers, and can quietly sink out of 
tight in the water without an apparent motion, but their ordinary man- 
ner of diving is to spring forward with a stroke of their feet, almost 
clearing the water and disappearing about three feet from the starting 
point. They are at home on the waves, and it is almost impossible to 
force the birds to take wing, but when in the air they fly with great 
rapidity, with neck ancf feet stretched out to their full extent, and in 
alighting, often do not attempt to slacken their speed, but strike the water 
with partially closed wings with a force that carries them on the sur- 
face from twenty to forty feet. 

Their nests are usually built on broken down reeds or rushes growing 
in waier from two to three feel deep, and made of decayed vegetation 
brought up from the bottom. Eggs, two to five, dull bluish white. A 
set of four eggs collected at Devil's Lake, Dakota, June i, 1884, measures 
i.» X 1-47. 3.36 X 1-47, 2-30 X 1.49. 3>33 X 1.50 inches. In form they vary 
from elliptical ovate Co elongate ovate. 

Two sets of eggs, one of four, the other of five, Uken by Capt. Charles E. 
Bendire, May 18, 18S3, on a marsh in Klamath County, Oregon, average 
1. 31 X 1.53. He writes that they often lay seven eggs, and possibly more. 

Oidemia penpicillata. Surf Scoter. — A rare visitant; captured Oclo- 
ber 19, 1887, on the Kansas River, above the dam, at Lawrence, by Mr. 
A. L. Bennett of Emporia-* 

This species of Sea Duck is abundant upon both coasts, and during the 
breeding season quite common upon the large northern inland waters; 
breeding from Sitka, Alaska, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence north to the 
Arctic coast. Their food consists largely of shell-ftsh (the mussel is a favo- 
rite, the shells of which appear to digest as easily as the animal within 
Ihem) and fishes, and various forms of life also help to make up the bill 
of fare. Their flesh is coarse, and rather rank in Savor. The birds are 
at home as well in the surging surf as upon the smoother waters, resting 
and sleeping at night out upon the open waters. They rise from the surface 
In a running, laborious manner, but when fairly on Che wing fly rapidly, 
and in stotmy weather hug close to the water. While feeding they are 
very active, constantly and rapidly diving one after the other, a continual 
disappearing and popping up. 

Picicorvua colurobisnus. Clarkb's Nutcracker. — Mr. L. L. Jewell of 
Irving kindly sent me for examination a portion of the skin saved from 
a mate bird shot Aug. 13, 1888, by Mr. Chas. Netz near the south line of 
Marshall County. Dr. Cooper met with a straggling pair at Fort Kear- 
ney, Nebraska, and Mr. G. S. Agersborg, a pair in Southeastern X>akota, 
but like Ihe Kansas visitor, accidental wanderers. It is seldom found 

•SeeAuk, Vol. V,p. sxB. 
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below an altitude of 4000 feet. This bird has the actions and habits of 
several species. Like the Jaj's, it is at times noisj- and in flocks; and 
when upon the ground it hops about in the same manner. It clings tike 
the Woodpeckers to the side of a tree while it hunts in old excavations, 
interstices or the bark, etc., for the various forms of life found therein; 
and its flight is similar to [heirs. In clasping with its sharp claws the 
cones on the pines, and other coniferous trees, in order to pry with its 
bill for the seeds, it often hangs head downward, swaying back and forth, 
with the case and movements of the Titmice, It is a very shy bird, and 
at or near its nesting place, silent. 

In May, 1879, my brother found the birds breeding near Port Garland, 
Colorado; it was too late in the season for their eggs, but in one nest he 
found two young birds ; he sayB the old bird sal very close, only leaving 
when touched by his hand. The nest was built near the end of a hori- 
zontal limb of a pine tree, about ten feet from the ground, in an open, 
conspicuous situation. It was bulky, and coarsely constructed of twigs, 
sticks, strips of bark, rootlets, grass, moss, etc., and very deeply hollowed 
the bird, when on it, showing only part of her bill and tail, the latter point- 
ing almost directly upward. At a distance the nest would have been 
taken for a squirrel's nest. 

Capt. Charles E. Bendire writes me that in the month of April, 1876-1878, 
he found in the vicinity of Camp Harney, Oregon, quite a number of 
, their nests, similar to the one described above, at a height of from twenty- 
five to seventy-five feet from the ground, a few with eggs, and gives the 
following dimensions of four eggs; 1.30 X .g2, 1.26 X .gS' t-^' ^ ■9S' 
1.10 X .90 inches. He says the usual number is three \ the ground color. 
light grayish green, irregularly spotted and blotched with a deeper shade 
of gray, principally about the larger end; the shape is elongated oval, 
considerably pointed at the smaller end. 

The following birds, taken in the State, were in the Goes Ornithological 
Collection at the time of the publication of my Revised Catalogue. 

PbalKnoptilus nuttalli nitidua. FttosT&D Poor-will. — A single 
specimen, a female, shot by me at Neosho Falls, September 13, iSSi, 
entered as PhalaiHoplilus nuttalli, has been since identified as this form. 

Qrus canadenslB. Littlb Brown Crank. — This bird was omitted by 
oversight from the catalogue. It is not uncommon during migration. 



BIRD NOTES FROM LITTLE GULL ISLAND, SUF- 
FOLK CO., N. Y. 



BV BASIL KICKS DUTCHER. 



Little Gull Island is a member of the chain of islands that 
extends a.cross the eastern end of Long' Island from Orient Point, 
the northeastern extremity of Long Island, to Watch Hill, Rhode 
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Island. It lies between Great Gull and Fisher's Islands, about 
one fourth of a mile E. N. E. of the former, and four miles W, 
S.W. ofthe latter. Between Little Gull and Fisher's Islands 
runs the 'Race,' the principal channel for vessels passing into and 
out of the Sound. 

Little Gull is probably one hundred yards long by fifty broad, 
and is composed of coarse gravel overstrewn with large bowlders. 
The light-house, with the dwelling house ofthe keepers, is built 
on a cylindrical turret of stone, about thirty-five yards in diameter 
and four high. The light is a fixed white light of the second 
order (burning three wicks), and is supplemented in foggy 
weather by a second class steam siren, giving blasts of five seconds 
duration, with intervals of forty seconds. The light is said to be 
visible seventeen miles, and the siren can be heard probably five 

Great Gull Island, situated W. S. W. of Little Gull, as de- 
scribed above, contains some fourteen or fifteen acres, and is 
composed of sand, with a shore line and broad outlying reef of 
rocks. The surface of the island is hilly, having an altitude of 
probably twenty-five feet at its highest point, and is covered by a 
growth of coarse grass, with here and there a small clump of 
bushes. In a hollow on the north side of the island is a small 
fresh-water swamp, dry and ovei^rown with cat-tails in the fall. 

Great Gull Island was purchased by the Government to serve 
as a garden for the keepers ofthe Little Gull Light, but it was so 
overrun with mice that it was useless for that purpose. And now 
its sole use is as a breeding place for Terns and as a convenient and 
suitable spot for credulous people to search for the buried treasures 
of Captain Kidd. 

I secured a specimen of the resident mouse, which proved to be 
a juvenile Arvieola riparius. 

List of Birds observbd at Littlb Gull and Grbat Gull Is- 
lands, August 6-16, 1888. 

I. Stercorariua pomarioua. Poharine Jaeger, and 1. Stercorarius 
paraBiticua. PARAsmc Jabobr. — These species, taken together, were 
among the most common seen on the trip. From three to ten individuals 
could be Been any day at the fishing grounds, flying around among the 
Terns, chasing them about and compelling them to drop their fish. Every 
day on the 'slack' of the tides, when the bluefieh bait seemed to be more 
abundant than at other time«, the Terns would go over in crowds from 
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Great Gull to the 'Race' to fish, and though no Jaegers could be seen in 
the air before the arrival of the Terns, no sooner would the latter begin 
to fieh than the Jaegers would gather around to pursue their regular busi- 
ness of robbery. As soon as a Jaeger would spy a Tern with a fish in its 
bill off he would start in pursuit, and dodge and dart as the Tern would, 
the Jaeger was always right in its track, pressing it closer and closer, 
until, despairing of ever eluding its pursuer, the poor Tern would drop 
the fish, which would be caught by Che Jaeger before it reached the water. 
Although the Terns were swift and graceful flyers they were no match for 
their larger and more powerful enemies, who, when not engaged In pursu- 
ing the Terns, might sometimes be seen resting singly or in flocks of four 
or five on the surface of the water. 

Chaa. B. Field informed me that the jaegers, or 'Hawks', arrived 
about the same time as the bluefishiand stayed as long as the bluefish 
were there, but that he never saw them in the winter. 

When I arrived at Little Gull both JaegerB and Shearwaters were very 
tame indeed, not seeming to pay the least attention (o us when we went 
out among them alter bluetish: in fact, I was told that a bird of one of 
these species had, a short time before, been knocked down with an oar. 
But after we had shot three or four of them, they seemed to grow wilder. 
The Jaegers while on the wing keep the tail widely spread, in the shape 
of a fan, the long feathers, when the birds have them, being kepi close 

The Jaegers and Shearwaters could be easily distinguished from each 
other by their generally different appearance. 

Two specimens of S. pomarinus and one of .S. farasiticas were secured. 
Their stomachs contained fish-bones. 

3. Sterna birundo. Common Tern.— This species was by far the 
most abundant seen on the trip; the number of individuals I should esti- 
mate somewhere around five thousand. They were everywhere, at all 
times, and almost exclusively on the wing; it was a rare occurrence to 
see one at rest, and when one did alight it was almost always on the top 
of some rock, or on the surface of the water. Rest I suppose they did, but 
it must have been at night, since in the daytime, as I have said, they were 
always in motion. The condition of the rocks would also seem to indicate 
that they did roost at night, and that they used the rocks for that purpose, 
as the tops of the largest bowlders were completely covered with the drop- 
pings of the birds. 

The Terns were very jealous of any intruders on Great Gull, no matter 
who they were. The angry birds would congregate in one large flock 
directly above the object of their wrath, and attempt to annoy him by every 
means in their power. They would scream at him, circle around him, 
then poise in the air. set their wings, and come down like a shot, as if to 
transfix him with their bills, then when within a few feet would suddenly 
open their wings and swerve off, only to repeat the performance again 
andagnin. While this holds true in every other instance. In the case of man 
the Terns had learned by sad experience that he was not to be approached 
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without cause, and, unlesG we should lie still for quite > while in the grass, 
or else shoot a Crow or an unwarv and over-confident Tern for a decoy, 
our chances of getting man^ were not large. This unfortunate habit of 
worrj-ingover whatever came in their wav or even over their own dead. 
however, was fatal to them, for if we could by anv means bring down one 
bird we could get alt the others we cared for, by eimply using the first 
bird as a stool. 

Quite a number of nests were found, although not m large a number as 
1 judged there would be.after seeingthe birds. I suppose, however, that 
some of the birds were the 'young of the year' that had learned to 
fly. The nests were al] on the west end of the island, none being seen on 
the other end, and but few on the upland. Most of the nests were built of 
the dried grass of'the island, some having a few dried reeds mixed in with 
the grass, while those built just at the edge of the bank, where the sand 
was bare of stones, were merely the slightest depressions in the sand ; the 
eggs being laid in the snnd, I presume, to save the bird the trouble of 
building a nest, as moEt of the grass neets were among the rocks on the 
shore just above high-water mark. The quantity of material used 
in different nests varied up to about a pint. The number of eggs in dif- 
ferent sets was generally from one to four; most of Iheneste having two or 
three, several one or four, and one. five. The eggs in a set of four, acci- 
dentlj stepped on, were all perlectly fresh, while some nests found, con- 
tained both young and eggs together. The young, however. seem to stay 
but a short time in the nest, as all those obtained were running around 
and trying to hide among the rocks. In a nest found containing a young 
bird and an egg. the bird must have been out but a very short time, 
as it was still damp. No eggs were collected on account of the difiiculty 
in identifying them. 

The Terns, as far as I know, were never on their nests in the daytime, 
and Chas. B. Field said that he had never seen one sitting, night or day. 
The eggs could not be identified by their coloring either, as they varied 
all the wa,y from white up to a burnt umber, and from having very few 
spots to being almost completely covered with them. One abnormal egg 
had a ground color of light blue. But four or Ave nests were found on 
the upland, and the ants were at some of these. I should not be surprised if 
ants were the cause of the birds breeding almost exclusively on the shore, 
lis there was good building material on the upland, just as handy ae that 
on the shore, if not more bo. 

4., Sterna dougalli. RostATE Tkrm. — The 'Rosettes,' as the Roseates 
are called at LittleGull, are there considered quite rare; the keepers in- 
forming me that few are ever shot in the course of a season. During my 
stay I noticed but five; only three of whichi am absolutely certain were 
Roseates, as I had them in my hands; the other two, however, I feel 
justified in calling Roseates by the extreme purity of their breasts and 
bellies, by the length of their tails, by the darkness of their bills, and by 
the fact that they seemed fully grown in f,v&ry respect. The habits of the 
Roseates did not differ, so far as I could see. from those of the Common 
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.Terns, nor was there any «eparate colony or nests that might have be- 
longed to the Roseatesiall the birds seemed to nesl together without discri- 
mination as to kind. I set cnares on several nests in the hope of catching 
the birds alive and so identirying the eggs, but was unsuccessful in every 
case. The snares, which were nooses made of thread, would be found in 
the morning beaten down ; whether this was done accidently or purposely 
by the birds I do not know; but it seems to me most likely that the 
Terns unwittingly pushed down the nooses with their feet as they settled 
on their nests. In the eighty-six nests examined, and there were prob- 
ably over double that number on the island, the eggs all differed in such 
an endless variety of colors, that the Roseates' eggs could not be distin- 
guished from those of the Common Tern. 
But two specimens were secured. 

5. Puffinus borealis. Cory's Shearwater. — But two individuals of 
this species were noted, one of which was secured. The Shearwaters 
seemed always to keep in company with the Jaegers, and to be engaged in 
the same occupation, — that of robbing the Terns. In fact their habits all 
through were much the same as those of the Jaegers, although T cannot 
say positively that I ever saw one alight on the surface of the water. Speak- 
ing of the Jaegers and Shea/waters collectively, Chas. B. Field said that 
they stayed while the bluetish were there, but as he had not before dis- 
tinguished one species from the other, he could not be certain whether 
only one stayed, or whether both remained. It is probable, however, that 
both remain all summer. The stomach of ihe specimen secured con- 
tained only lislT bones. 

6. Oceanodroma leucorboa, or 

7. Oceaoites oceaoicuB. Leach's or Wilsok's Petrel. — Petrels, one 
or both of these species, were very common in the 'Race,' or anywhere at 
some distance from land. But two individuals were noted near Little 
Gull, while farther to the north, out in the roadstead, they were very com- 
mon, and rather wild. Most of those seen while I was crossing over to 
New London seemed to be feeding, and to be working westward at the 

8. Ereunetes puaillua. Sbmipalm A TED Sandpiper — An individual of 
this species was picked up dead at the foot of the tower on August 8, hav- 
ing killed itself against the Light during the night. Before I was ready to 
skin it the insects instituted a prior claim on the body, so theskin was not 
preserved. This individual was the only one seen on the trip. 

9. Actitia macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. — The 'Tip-ups' were very 
numerous, continually feeding around the shores of both islands, and at 
low tide flying along from rock to rock, slopping a moment on the top of 
each to pick up insects. 1 was informed that they bred on Great Gull, 
Chas. B. Field showing me a place where he found a nest in the earlier 
part of the season. 

•Later.— Aug. 17.— Chas. R Field secured and gave me a Petrel that proved to l)e the 
last-named of these species, thus warranting what bas tjeeo said above to be true o( 
Wilson's, if nol of Leacbi Petrel, 
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10. Arenaria interprcB. Turnstonb. — Plockg of Ihese birds could be 
seen at almost any lime flving around the Lslands. atid alighting on the 
rocks to feed. They seemed to prefer the larger rocks to (he shore, and 
especially those that were in the water. So common were the Turnstones 
on Great Gull that the Terns did not seem to pay the least attention to 
them. I presume the Terns had learned that the Turnstone, unlike al- 
most every other visitor, did not go for the purpose of killing Iheni or 
their young, or of robbing them of their eggs. Two specimens shot 
proved to be so fat as to render good skins impoisible : in fact a few hours 
after they were killed the feathers of the breasts of both birds were matted 
with oil. The keepers at Little Gull consider these birds very pooreating. 
so never kill them for food, 

1 1. CiTCus hudsonius. Marsh Hawk. — A single specimen was seen 
and secured on Great Gull, August 12. The bird was first flushed from the 
swamp, where he had probably been feeding. As we had no guns with us 
when he was first Hushed, we left him undisturbed, but returned later in 
the day better prepared. As we approached the island a large tlock of 
Terns were observed hovering over a small depression near the summit. 
We very cautiously approached the spot around which the Terns were fly- 
ing, suspecting that they were worrying the Hawk. This conjecture 
proved true, but the bird was so engaged in feeding, or was so intimidated 
by the Terns, that he did not rise until we were within twenty feet of him ; 
and then flew off very slowly, keeping within a few feet of the ground. 
Some cold lead, however, soon put an end to his career. In the stomach 
I found the remains ofa mouse andofa Yellow Warbler. This Hawk is 
known at Little Gull as the 'Mouse Hawk.' 

13. Pandion baliajjtus caroliDensis. Ambrican' Okprbv. — Several 
individuals of this species were seen in Gardiner's Bay, while we were 
en route for Little Gull; and one or two were seen fishing around that 
island. It was the exception rather than the rule, however, to see them 
so far out ; they seem to prefer to stay nearer the main land. 

13. Ceiyle alcyon. Belted Kinufisher. — ^Chas. B. Field informed 
me that he saw one around Little Gull early on the morning of August 13. 

14. Corvus americaiius. American Crow.— Four unlucky Crows 
some time in the spring before the Terns arrived, decided to take up their, 
residence on Great Gull Island. By what motives they were actuated I 
do not know. It might have been that theycame in searchoffood.orthey 
might have been seeking solitude. If the first conjecture be true they must 
have gotten plenty of that that they sought; for the island was well 
stocked with the eggs and young of the Terns. If the last conjecture be 
true they were sadly disappointed, for no sooner had the Terns arrived 
than they fell on the Crows and persecuted them relentlessly until we put 
an end to their misery. Leave the Island ihey could not, for did one at- 
tempt to rise a horde ofTerns was at him almost before he had risen above 
the grass, and screaming, diving, and dashing at the unfortunate bird, 
would soon drive him hack to the earth again, and then, as if not content 
with that, would continue to worry hini long after he hnd settled down. 
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TheCrowswere in a sorry plight indeed, for the Terns, not aatiBfied with 
worrying their victims at n distance, even went so fur ae to peck out the 
poor birds' feathers; and between the exuvie that the Terns had dropped 
upon them, nnd the light patches where the feathers had been picked out, 
(he Crows presented a rather mottled appearance. From the upper 
mandible ofone Crow a piece of the shenth and bone, half an inch long 
and an eighth deep, had been gouged out. undoubtedly by the tower 
mandible of a Tern. This incessant persecution had rendered the Crows 
so tame that we could always approach to within twenty-five feet of them 
before they would fly. And Chas. B. Field told me that on one occasion 
he caught one in his hand, the bird preferring rather to be caught by the 
man than to be chased by the Terns. 

15. Ammodramus maritimUB. Seaside Sparrow. — An individual of 
this species was found on the concrete, August 7. having struck the tower 
the night before. 

16. Melospica &MCtata. !>OMti Spa rrow.— This species was quite com- 
mon on Great Gull, and could frequently b« heard singing. It seemed to 
prefer the bwamp and its immediate vicinity to the more elevated parts of 
the island. One specimen was shot from some bushes around the edge of 
the marsh. 

17. Chelidon eryihrogaater. Barn Swallow. — Almost every day 
while I was at Little Gull Island flocks of these birds could be seen on 
their southward migration. These birds and those of the succeeding 
species seemed, in their flight, to follow the line of the islands, from the 
mainland to Fisher's Island, from Fisher's to Little Gull, Little Gull to 
Great Gull. Great Gull to Plum, and so to Long Island. 

iS. Tachycineta bicoloi. Treb Swallow. — All that has been said of 
the preceding species will apply also to this. 

ly Clivicola riparia. Bank Swallow.— Although no birds of this 
Kpecies were seen, Chas. B. Field said that they had bred abundantly on 
Gi'e»t Gull earlier in the season.— a statement that was well verified by the 
large numtier of holes in the sand banks that overlooked the shores of the 
island. Mr. Field also said that about as soon as the Swallows had dug 
out their homes, some folks, who should have been better employed, came 
over from Connecticut and amused themselves by digging out the holes 
that the Swallows had made, thus compelling the birds to excavate new 

10. Mniotilta varia. Black-and-whitb Warbler. —A bird belong' 
ing to this species was picked up from the concrete August <», having 
committed suicide against the tower the night before. 

20. Dendroica testiva. Yellow Warblbr. — Standing on the concrete 
at the foot of the tower on foggy nights and looking upward, we could see 
around the lantern a broad halo of light, probably one hundred feet in 
diameter. Outside of this halo was totaldarkness. This phenomenon, 
I presume, was caused by the reflection and refraction of the light bv the 
minute particles of water in the vicinity of the lantern; and the darkness 
beyond was due to the fact that very little, if any, of the small portion of 
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light that penetrated beyond the fifty-foot limit reached the e/e. The mi- 
gration, which had just begun when I arrived, could be Bplendidljobeerved 
by means of this patch of light. The birds could be seen flying to and 
fro in all directions, generally keeping within the ring, as if reluctant to 
leave the region oflight and go into the darkness beyond. Although il 
would be an easy thing to dietinguish the different familieB from each other 
in the strong light ofthe lantern, it would take a good deal of practice to 
tell the species apart. One species, however, was easily dictinguishsble 
as the birds flew back and forth.^the Yellow Warbler, it was, indeed, a 
pretty sight to see these birds flitting around, their >'ellow breasts and 
bellies illumined by the rays from the lantern, I identified but oneother 
species in the halo, the Redstart. Chas. 6. Field said, however, that he 
could sometimes in the migrations distinguish Robins and Catbirds. He 
alio remarked that in the fall migration all the birds siruckon theW. S. W. 
side of the lantern, instead of on the E. N. E., as it might be supposed 
they would. All the birds that were picked up from the concrete were also 
on the W. S. W. side of the tower, showing that they very probably struck 
on that side. In the morning after every cloudy night, various Warblers, 
that had either been weakened by strikingand had not the strength lo go 
on, or had been caught by daylight and stopped to feed, would be seen 
flying around the shores of the island. Three species were thus observed, 
Black-and-white Warblers, Yellow Warblers, and Redstarts, of which the 
second species was most common. In fact the Yellow Warblers were seen 
on both Great Gull and Little Gull Islands. But few birds of any kind 
struck during my stay, probably because, although a number of the nights 
were foggy, none were stormy. 

22. Setophsiga niticilla. Ambrican Redstart. — As remarked in the 
preceding note, one individual was observed flying around the light 
Another was shot while It was feeding around the shores of Little Gul 
on the morning of the Sth. 

23. Merula migratoria. Ambrican Robin. — White after Terns one 
day, on Great Gull, Chas. B. Field saw a Robin, and although I did not 
see the bird myselfl place perfect faith in his identiflcation. He also in- 
formed me that Robins sometimes struck the tight. 



BIRD NOTES FROM LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK. 

BY WILLIAM DUTCHBR. 

I . Oceanodrama leucorhoa. Leach's Pbtrbl. —Three Petrels are in- 
cluded in Giraud's Long Island list, as follows: WtJson's, Fork- 
tailed, and the Least, the two latter being now known as Leach's and the 
Stormy Petrel. Mr. Lawrence included these, and added ihe Tropical 
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Fulmar, now known as the Black-capped Petrel, a straggler of this 
species having been taken at Quogue, L. I., in 1850.' That the Stormj 
Petrel {^ProciUaria felagica) wfas included on insufficient grounds is in- 
dicated bv our present knowledge of its distribution. The general re- 
semblance to each other of the three species of this familv included bv 
Mr, Giraud in his list is so great, and as they are not usually found near 
the shore, it is not strange that they have been confounded in the earlier 
records. Ml. Giraud considered Leach's Petrel rare, as he records it in 
the following words: "Is of rare occurrence on the shores of Long 
Island. "t The only specimen of this species that I have been able to 
procure, thus far, it a male, which struck Fire Island Light on the night 
of May 4, iSSS, between the hours of 10 p. m. and 2 a. m. The weather 
was thick, with a brisk southwest wind. 

z. Oceanites ocean icuB. Wilson's Petrel. — Of this species Mr. Giraud 
says: "Are not uncommon off Sandy Hook, within sight of land, and 
occasionally stragglers are seen coasting along the shores of Long 
Island."! Petrels are not uncommon off the Long Island coast during the 
summer months, and that they are mostly of this species I am led to 
believe from the present evidence. Gunners and baymen on the south 
side tell me Chat thcv have seen Petrels off shore while bluelishing, but 
that they rarely see them near the surf line, or on the bays, except after 
very heavy blows. A letter written by Mr. W. L. Brcescg who owns and 
resides on an extensive estate called Timber Point, near IsHp. L. I.. 
proves that they are sometimes found in Great South Bay. In a com- 
munication to Dr. A. K. Fisher, June 25, iSSS, he says : "I saw a flock of 
about twenty-five Petrels in the bay, this week, the only ones I have ever 
seen down here, i do not know what they were doing here so late in the 
season and so far up the bay."! July 20, 18S8, Mr. N. T. Lawrence, 
B. H. Dutcher. and the writer sailed through Rockaway Inlet in a bluefish 
smack, for the purpose of ascertaining what Petrels, if any, were to be 
found off Rockaway Beach and Coney Island. Wc went out on the last 
of a strong ebb tide and with a very light breeze, that hardly filled our 
dapping sail. When about a mile offshore we saw a single Petrel, which 
passed us out of gunshot. Hying parallel with the shore. In a short time 
this or another individual passed us going in an opposite direction. Until 
we were nearly two miles off shore we saw single individuals at short 
intervals, always just skimming the tops of the long ground-swells, appar- 
ently in search of food. When about two and one half miles off shore, 
we changed our course and sailed parallel with the beach ; almost imper- 
ceptibly the Petrels became more numerous. We would see a pair flying 
in company, or a small flock of six or eight scattered in an irregular but 

• Ann. Lye. Nat. Hisl., Vol. V, p. aao. 

t Birds of Long Island, p. 373. 

Jlbid.. p. 371. 

(Deceased since this was wriiien. See Auk, Vol. VI.p.Bi. 

II About eight miles noithcasl from Fire Island Inlet and near ihe main land. 
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following manner. Sometimes one or two would rest fori moment on 
the water, floating buoTantly. like a tossing corli. Where the ebbing tide 
made slick, greasj' looking streaks on the water, and also in eddies where 
drift and floatage gathered, these birds seemed most fond of congregating, 
evidently for the particles of food thej there found. We remained on the 
ocean about three hours, when the gathering wind and ck)udB «-arned us 
to return to the more quiet waters of the bay. While the wind was light 
the Petrels were quite shy and would rarely come within gunshot, but as 
the breeze became stronger and the water rougher, they seemed to lose 
their fear of our boat and we could sail within gunshot without difiiculty. 
Sis specimens were Secured, all proving to be of this species. Many more 
could have been shot, but unfortunately we were without a landing-net 
and so could not recover them. While returning to the beach we saw 
them in gradually lessening numbers, the last one being just inside the 
mouth of the inlet. While feeding, their movements were extremely 
graceful. On finding floating matter they would hover over it, dropping 
their feet to the water and apparently patting it, and, with partially ex- 
tended wings, bend their necks so that their bills would point downwards 
at a right angle to the body. During the early part of August, Petrels 
were common at the entrance to Long Island Sound, as per report of 
Basil Kicks Dutcheri* the onlyone he secured wasof this species. That 
they sometimes wander westward through the Sound is established by the 
recoid made by Robert B. Lawrence, of one taken near Snnds Point, 
Queens Co., August 7, i88i.t 

3. Phalacrocorax carbo. Cormorant. — September 14, 1888, Ireceived 
in the flesh a magnilicent specimen of this species from Chas. B. Field, 
who had shot it two days previously near the Little Gull Island Light. 
He subsequently wrote to me in answer to inquiries, "There were two of 
them, both alike. We have a much smaller kind, alt black. I often see 
the large kind, both alone and with the smaller black ones. J do not 
know that I have ever seen a flock without a few of the large ones (like 
specimen sent) with them. I have seen in one day, perhaps thirty of the 
large ones, but they are not so plenty as the small ones. Both kinds are 
very wild and hard to get at." With the aid of observations which Mr. 
Field has promised to make in the future, and the specimens he hopes to 
procure of both the Cormorants credited to Long Island, I trust soon to 
be able to define their status in that district. 

4. Anas boschas -|-obBcura, Hybrid. — March 17, i3S8, Andrew Chi- 
chester, a professional South Bay gunner and bayman, sent to me from 
Amityvilte, Suffolk Co., the above-indicated very beautiful hybrid. His 
letter accompanying it I give in full ; "I send you a Duck different from 
anything I ever saw in my experience as a gunner. It looks to me like a 
mongrel, half Mallard and half Black Duck. It was in a flock of five, I 
think. They came in wide, so I only shot at the one, and I did not tee 
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hat it was different from a common Black Duck until I picked it up, so I 

cannot tell whether the remainder of the flock were similar to it or not." 
Mr. F. M. Chapman has kindlj- prepared the following description of this 
hybrid for record. "In the male hybrid belween boschas and obseara 
there U, on the whole, a fairly equal division of the characters of bolli 
parents; the crown, hind-neck, and nape areas \t\ boscias; the sides of 
the head, the throat, and neck resemble more those o( obscura, but there 
is a wash of green on the Rrst named region, and the chin is blackish. 

The lesser and median wing-coverts and tertials are similar to those of 
boscias, while the speculum is that of obscara, with the terminal border 
o( viYtilt more as in boscias. The upper and lower tail-coverts resemble 
those of boscias, but the tail differs very slightly from that of obscura. 
Below the ground work Is nearly as in obscura, but there i)^ a suffusion of 
chestnut over the entire breast." 

5. HiBtrionicus hisirionicus. Harlbc(UIN Duck. — Since my previous 
records* of this species, one other specimen has come to my notice. Dr. 
Wm. M. Smith, Health Officer of the Port of New York, has in his pos 
session a mounted specimen which was shot during the winter of 1887-8S. 
in the vicinity of Swinburne Island, Lower Bay, New York Harbor, bj' 
one of the hospital employees stationed there. It was alone when secured. 
(1. Crymopbilus fulicarius. Rbd Piialaropr, — Capt. Scott, early in 
September, i836, found on the beach at Montauk a specimen of this species, 
dead. The skin was sent to me for identification with the statement that, 
"The bird is rare here." No other records were obtained until October 

II, 1S88, when Mr. William I-. Baker, one of the crew of the Ditch Plain 
Life Saving Station, near Montauk Point, sent to me. in the tlcsh, a male 
Northern Phalarope, and a female Red Phalarope, with the follow- 
ing very interesting letter: "October 22, Montauk, Long Island. You will 
find enclosed two birds which I killed while they were feeding in the surf 
abreast of this station, I wish to know what they are, as I have never 
seen any like them before. They came here about ten days ago. They 
are the most graceful little fellows on the water that I ever saw, and they 
seem to be experienced surfraen, for the surf seems to be their home 
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also Epecimene, both in spring and fall, all from Montauk Point, the ex- 
treme southeastern end of Long Island. It would seem from this fact 
that these Phalaropes do not, in migrating, follow the outline of the coast, 
as most of the Limicola; of Long Ibland do, but In coming northward in 
the spring leave the coast in the neighborhood of Delaware or lower New 
Jersey and by talcing a northea&terlj route reiich Cape Cod. During the 
southward migration the reverse obtains. A few only of the great body 
of these migrants approach the land, even at Montauk, except in case of 
heavy and adverse winds. September 3, 1886, three individuals struck 
Montauk Point Light, one of which was sent to me by the keeper, Captain 
J.G.Scott. He informed me that there were about twenty of the same 
kind of birds about the light and that some of the same specter were seen 
on the beach the next day. He stated they ure not uncommon in 
August and September. May 5, 1S88. two specimens weie sent to me 
by Captain Scott. He reported about lifty around the light when these 
struck, and that there were '-Lots of them hovering abont the light from 
midnight to four A, M." Captain Scott thought these a new species, as he 
had not before seen them in their spring plumage, and consequently did 
not recogniie them as the same species of 'web-footed snipe' that he had 
seen, not uncommonly, in (he fall of the year. Jloth of the specimens 
sent to me were females in very high plumage. The ova in both were 

from Montauk, which struck the tower that night, duringa fog, with an 
east wind. There were about twenty in the flock. The specimens were 
alt males, but were not in such high plumage as the females that were 
migrating nearly a month In advance of them. That they were adult 
birds and would have bred was indicated by the testes, which were about 
fully developed. August 13. 1S8S, the return migration had commenced, 
as three out of a flock struck the same light at 3 a. m. and just in advance 
ofa southeast storm which commenced shortlyafter. 

The specimen taken October 22, iSSS, by Mr. Baker, is the latest sea- 
sonal record that I have. How much longer this pair would have remained 
it is hard to conjecture, but it i» fair to suppose that if the food supply 
continued satisfactory to them, only a marked and unfavorable change in 
the weather would have hurried them on their southward journey. The 
status of this Phalarope on Long Island may be briefly described as fol- 
lows : In the spring, rather rare except when driven shoreward by storms. 
In the fall, not uncommon in the eastern and middle south shore, and 
rare at the western end of the Island. On the Sound eide of the Island I 
have only one record, — of one which was caught aiive by the keeper of 
Little Gull Island Light, some years since.' 

Mr. Giraud says of them if "With us, It is seldom observed. The last 

■ An addilional Sound record may be found in Bull, Nutt. Otn. Qub, Vol. V, p. 117 
of one taken Sept. 29, 1S79, al Flushing. Queens Co., by C. A. Willels. the record 
being made by Robert Lawrence. 

t Birds of Long Island, p{>. 348, 349. 
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individual that I met with, I came upon while engaged in shooting Terns 
on the inner beach, in the latter part of June. I observed it at a distance 
in company with a party of small Sandpipers, which I waa scrutinizing 
through a glass that always accompanies me in my collecting tours. 
Appearing longer than its associates, and too small for the Yellow-shanks, 
or other familiar species of which we have spoken,! immediately set 
about ascertaining to what species it belonged — and as I advanced, was 
much pleased to find that an opportunity offered to secure another specimen 
ofone of the rarest of our birds. It was verj gentle, and seemed to have no 
disposition to take wing, although I had arrived quite near. It wasaiand- 
ing in a shallow pool of water, and during my observations remained in 
a listless attitude, scarcely changing its position until alarmed by the ex- 
plosion of the cap of the first barrel of my gun, which miseed fire—when it 
sprung up, uttering a low whistling note; and while passing slowly from 
me, with the other barrel I secured it. On dissection it proved to be a male, 
and from its plumage I considered it the young of the year. In its stomach 
I found particles of shells and sand." Mr. Giraud's inference that the speci- 
men in question was of the "young of the year" seems hardly correct in 
view of the fact that the date he gives is "the latter part of June." It is 
probable that it was a more than usually dull plumaged adult mate bird. 

8. Tiyngites subntHcollia. Buff-brbastbd Sandpiper. — Mr. Giraud 
considered this species on Long Island, as "Nota very common bird, though 
its occurrence is by no means unusual. Almost every season a few are 
observed along the southern shores of Long Island, and during autumn we 
occasionally Rnd it in our markets stripped of its feathers, and exposed 
for sale along with the Pectoral Sandpiper."* My first specimen o( this 
Sandpiper was not secured until August aS, of this year (1888), when one 
was presented to me by Mr. Frank M. Lawrence of Mastic, Suffolk Co. 
He subsequently wrote : "It was shot by a lad who sent it to me to iden- 
tify, and as it was a strange bird to me I forwarded it to you. He shot it 
on the meadows on the north side of the bay. It was alone." The only 
other specimen of this species that has come under my personal observa- 
tion was one shot by Capt. W. N. Lane, in midsummer some twelve 
years since. It was presented to Mr. George Lawrence Nicholas and is 
now, 1 believe, in the Princeton College collection. Other late records 
for Long Island have been made by Mr. N. T. Lawrencef and Mr. DeL. 
Berier.J 

9. Picoides arcticuB. Arctic Threb-toed Woodpecker. — While 
on a visit to Sag Harbor, Suffolk Co., partially for the purpose of orni' 
Ihological research, I visited the taxidermic studio of Mestrs. Lucas and 
Buck. While looking through their stock of skins and mounted birds I 
found a specimen of this species. Neither Mr, Lticas nor Mr. Buck could 
remember from whom they had received it, as large numbers of birds in 

■ Birds of Long Island, p. Z31. 

t Forest and Streani, Vol. X, p. 335. 

t BulU Null. Om. Club, Vol. VI. p. laS. 
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the fleeh are sent to them from the surrounding country, of which thej' 
keep no record. Mr. Lucas was very poEitive, however, that it had been 
received in the flesh, from Long Island, during the winter of 1887-SS. 
His reasons for hig belief were that he knew from the make-up of the skin 
and the material used in its preparation, that it was his own handiwork. 
Furthermore, he said, his iirrn never received any birds or skins other 
than from Long Island. He was almost certain that they had had this 
species of Woodpecker before. The specimen is now in my collection. No. 
1028- This record adds a new member of the order Pici to the Long 
Island list, it not being included in the lists of either Messrs. Giraud or 

10. Contopua borealis. Olive-sided Flycatchbr, — During the 
night of August 19, 188S, an individual of this species struck Fire Island 
Light and was sent to nie by Mr. John G. Skipworth, ist Asst. Keeper, 
with forty-two other birds of various kind«. Wind west, rather squally, 
with rain and fog. This makes the third specimen to be recorded from 
Long Island, the prior records having been made by Mr. N. T. Lawrence* 
and Mr. DeL. Berier.t 

My correspondent, Mr. A. H. Helme, of Miller's Pl.-^io, ijuffolk Co 
who is well known to very many members of the Union, tells me that lie 
has seen this Flycatcher on Long Island but has never taken a specimen. 

11. Calcarius Upponicus. Lafland Longspur. — Mr. John Hendrick- 
on shot one October 18, 1888, at Long Island City. He informs me that 
il was alone, and was secured as it flew up from among some weeds 
growing on the edge of a drain. From the fact that Horned Larks {Oto- 
coris alpestris) were first seen that day, he thinks it not unlikely thai the 
Longsppjr had migrated southward in their company. This is the earli- 
est autumn dale of which 1 have any record. 

12. Spiza americana. Dickcissel. — At the time when Mr. Giraud 
was collecting data for his list of Long Island birds, the Black-throated 
Bunting must have been a not uncommon bird. This is the only infer- 
ence that can be drawn from his statement : "About the middle of May 
the Black- throated Bunting arrives on Long Island from the South. It 
prefers the grain, grass and clover fields, where It continues its oft- 
repeated chirrup until the early part of August, then becoming silent. In 
the early part of September it migrates southward."! The Lawrence col- 
lection contains a male and a female specimen from Long Island. Mr 
Helme, of Miller's Place, was so fortunate as to secure two specimens 
this fall, both of which he considered migrants. They were also the first 
that he had ever shot on Long Island. The first one, a young male, was 
secured September 19. and the second was taken October 10. Mr. Helme 

• Forest and Stream, Vol. X. p. 335, 

t Bull. Nutl. Om. Club, Vol. V, p. 46, The specimen recorded by Mr. N. T. Ijiw- 
reoce in 'Forest and Stream' was subsequently recorded by Mr. Rotiert Lawrence 
in Bull. Null. Ornith.Club. Vol. V. p. 116, 

IBirds of Long Island, p. loo, 1844, 
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was crossing the field in which he obtained [he specimen September 19 
when he SRW what he supposed were three individuals or this species. 
Thej, however, flew before he had a chance to secure either of them. He 
returned to the same field about noon and flushed one which was in corn- 
pan}' with some Song Sparrows. It flew into an apple tree when he 
secured it. It proved to be a male, and the exact counterpart ot' the one 
first shot. The above are the onlj- Long Island records that I am cogni- 
zant of since the Giraud and Lawrence lists were published. 

13. LaniuB ludovicianuB. Lougerhead Shrike. — The first record oC 
this species on Long Island was made by Mr. N. T, Lawrence in :87s.* 
No other records have been made since, that I am aware of. I have the 
pleasure of adding a second record ; a triale, young of the year, taken 
August 28, 1S88, at Springs, Suffolk Co. It was sent to me in the flesh 
by a correspondent, Mr. Daniel D. Parsons, who occasionally sends me 
birds, especially those that are new or strange to him. His letter of trans 
mittal stated that the Shrike "was alone, and was shot from the highest 
branch of an apple tree, in the middle of a field. I never saw one like it 
before." From the date of capture, and also from the locality — near the 
extreme eastern part of the Island— it is probable that this specimen was 
bred on Long Island or in the adjoining State of Connecticut. 

14. Helmintbophila peregrina. Temnbsseb Warbler. — This species 
into the Long Island list by Mr. George N. Lawrence, t 

now in the American Museum of Natural History, New 
is one specimen, a male, from Long Island. Since the 
o other records from that locality. I have had the pleas- 
my collection four specimens from Long Island, from 

Sept. 23, 1887. Sex ? Fire Island Light. Wind, N. N. E., very fresh; 

partly cloudy, 
bept. 1, 1888. Sex (f Fire Island Light. Wind. N. W., light; cloudy. 

" 19, " $ Montauk Point Light. " N. N. E., moderate; 

15. DendroicB castaneti. Bay-breasted Warbler. — Mr. Giraud 
said of it: "The Bay-breasted Warbler is among the last of the Genus 
^hal arrives among us in spring. During some seasons it occurs in con- 
)^ideral>le numbers, but in general it is by no means plentiful. "J The 
Lawrence collection contains two examples, a male and a female, from 
Long Island. Mr. A. H. Helme, who is an indefatigable and very care- 
ful collector, kindly permits me to record the specimens of this species 
that he has taken at Miller's Place, Suffolk Co., since he has been collect- 
ing. May 19, 1SS2, a male; May 16, 1884. a male; September u. 18SS, 
one, sex not given. September 14, 1888, he was sure he saw another, but 

•Forest and Slream, Vol. X, p. 235. 

tAnn. Lye Nat. HiaL, Vol. VIll, p. 384, 1S66. 

IBirds o( Long Island, p. 63. 
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it was not secured, and on the 39th of the same month he secured one 
making his second specimen Tor this fall. I have never met with it in 
any of my collecting trips, nor has my son, nor have I ever Tound a light, 
house Gpecimen, allhouf^h I have received and examined carefully hun- 
dreds of Warblers from the lights during the past few years. 

16. Qeothlypia formosa. Kentucky Warbler. — Mr. Giraud says; 
"The specimen in my possession was shot in the woods at Raynor South, 
— and a few others have been procured in the same section. On no other 
part of the Island have I observed it, and I consider it with us a very 
scarce species."* In the Lawrence collection in the American Museum. 
there is one specimen, a male, labelled, "Raynor South, May 18, 1834." 
Since the lists of Giraud and Lawrence were published no other record 
has been made; therefore, it gives me pleasure to record a specimen, a 
male, which was sent lo me by Mr. Skipworth from Fire Island Light, 
where it struck during the night of August 19, 188S; wind west, squally. 
with rain and fog. 

17. Sylvania mitrata. Hoodkd Warbler. — "With us, the Hooded 
Flycatching Warbler is not abundant" is the note of Giraud.t In the 
Lawrence collection in the American Museum, there is but one speci- 
men, a male, from Long Island. The only specimen' that I have in my 
collection, and also my only record from Long Island, is of one that 
struck Fire Island Light, during the night of September i, 1SS8. Wind, 
N. W., light; cloudy. 



GRAPHIC REPRESENTATION OF BIRD MIGRA- 
TION. 

BY WITHER STONE. 

Every oue interested in bird migration no doubt notices the 
steady increase in species and individuals as tlie spring advances, 
llie number reaching its maximum some time in May, and then 
falling off and becoming uniform during the early summer when 
tlie birds have completed their migrations and are busy building 
their nests and rearing their young. Again in the latter part of 
summer the number increases, reaches its maximum in Septem- 
ber, and then steadily decreases until winter, when the mini- 
tuum is reached. 

•Birds of Long Island, p. 50. 
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I have always desired to collect sufficient data to form some 
definite idea of this rate of increase and decrease during the 
different seasons of the year ; and for some years past have con- 
ducted observations chiefly with this end in view. To estimate 
the number of individual birds in a given locality at any time, 
especially during the migrations, is wellnigh impossible, and 
therefore the only investigations that could be carried on were 
with regard to the number of species. Living in a locality fav- 
orable for ornithological investigations I have noted for several 
yeai-s the species of birds seen on each day from January to June 
inclusive, and, with the assistance of several others interested in 
the subject, have accumulated a considerable amount of data. 
On some days in winter no birds were observed at all, — the En- 
glish Sparrow of course excepted — on other days perhaps only a 
Snowbird or a Crow was recorded. In spring, too, on rainy days 
the number of species noted was verj- small, while on clear days 
when the migration was at its height upwards of fifty species 
were sometimes recorded on a single morning. Similar obser\'a- 
tions were carried on in the fall, but owing to the difficulty in 
recognizing many species at that season on account of the thick 
foliage of the trees, the results were much less accurate and there- 
fore less interesting. 

While I said above that an estimate of the number of individ- 
uals was hardly possible, this is perhaps not strictly the case. 
For, as the number of individuals of a given species increases, 
the probability of seeing that species every day increases, and 
hence by taking an average of the number of species seen per 
day for each consecutive week, the results obtained must show an 
increase in regard to individuals as well as species. Moreover, 
the comparison of the total number of species seen in each con- 
secutive week would show the increase in regard to species alone. 

After noting the dates of arrival and departure of each species 
seen during the year, the result may be represented as in Fig. i 
(a small portion of the spring migration, 18S8, at Germantown, 
Pennsylvania), the horizontal lines representing the time of the 
birds' stay, and the vertical columns the consecutive weeks. The 
horizontal lines represent, of course, only the probable continu- 
ous preseTice of a species, for very few birds are actually seen 
every day from their arrival to their departure. Now by count- 
ing the number of lines crossing a given column it is easy to see 
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the number of species that occurred in the locaHty during that 
week. And a curve constructed from these results (Fig. 2, A) 
will show the vanation in the number of species during the period 
that the investigations cover. By using the actual number of 




Fig. I. Portion of Chart showing the birds recorded at Gennantowit. Pa. Spring. 1B8S. 

species seen during each week, as recorded in the notebook, a 
curve may be constructed which will be quite similar though less 
regular, since the meteorological conditions here play an import- 
ant part. For instance, on a cold or rainy week the number of 
species observed will be less, simply because it was impossible to 
make many obser\'ations. A curve (Fig. 2, C) constructed on 
the average mimber of species seen per day, for each week, will, 
as stated above, show the variation in regard to both individuals 
and species. 

Looking at curve A, Fig, 2 or 3, representing the variation in 
the number of species recorded at Germantown, Pa., during the 
spring migration of 1888, we see tlic number at a minimum 
through the winter, until about the middle of February, At this 
time the first increase is noticed, caused by the arrival of the 
Crackles, Red-winged Blackbirds, Robins, and Bluebirds. Then 
the number is stationary until the second week of March, when 
a gradual increase begins which continues more rapidly during 
April and still more rapidly during the first week of May. The 
number finally reaches its maximum in the second week of that 
month and then decreases rapidly until it again becomes station- 
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ary in June. These variations represent first the arrival of such 
early birds as the Meadowlark, Dove, Chipping Sparrow, Field 
Sparrow, etc., in the middle or latter part of March; then the 
Kinglets, Towliee, Chimney Swift, etc., in April, and finally in 
May the vast influx of Warblers and other birds, many of which 
remain but a few days and then pass on to the north ; leaving us 
by the second week of June with only the summer residents. 
The departure of the several winter visitants during March and 
April is more than balanced by the arrival of species from farther 
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Spring Migralion at Cermanluwn. Pa., i888. 
CucVE showiuKIhe numbcTof apccies present. 
do. based on Ihe orfunl number of species recorded each week. 
do. based on the average number of species seen per day. for e 



It will be seen from cur\-e B, Fig. 2, that the number of 
species actually seen never equalled the number of species that 
were present, though it came very near it alH>ut the ist of March 
and again about the middle of April. The prominent 'drops' in 
this curve during the winter and early spring will be found to 
correspond to spells of severe weather at those times. 

By comparing the three curves of Fig. 3, the remarkable simi- 
larity of the spring migration for the past three years can readily 
be seen. The number of species seen in thedifierent years varic<I 
considerably, but this is more a function of the time that was 
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available for making the observations. The general form of the 
curves will be seen to be very similar; the first increase always 
takes place in the middle of February ; and the greatest increase 
during the last week of April and the first week of May ; while 
the maximum is reached in the second week of the latter month. 
Finally, comparing curves A and T and Band T, Fig. z, we see 
that there is no remarkable resemblance between the temperature 
variation and the increase in the number of species ; but quite a 
striking resemblance between the temperature variation and the 
number of species actually recorded. This is especially the case 
during the winter and early spring when it will be noticed that 
almost every sudden increase in the number of species seen was 
accompanied by a corresponding rise in temperature, and vice 

Such investigations and comparisons as the above seem to me 
to form one of the most interesting branches of the study of bird 
migration ; and though the observations here recorded are too 
few to establish any general laws, I think that similar investiga- 
tions carried on for a numlier of years would bring to light many 
important facts in regard to the subject, and would perhaps show 
that bird migration is much more regular than is generally 
supposed. 



NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF THE MAGDALEN 
ISLANDS. 

BY nR, LOUIS B. BISHOP. 

The following list is compiled exclusively from notes taken by 
my friend, Mr. Robbins, and myself between June zi and July 
iS, 1887. The unfavorable weather during most of this period 
together with the time lost in tra\elling among the islands proba- 
bly caused us to overlook many species ; but I am at a toss to 
account for our failure to find such birds as Ampelis cedrorum, 
Empidonax miHimiis.Pitucivtes gritmiiieim, and Parus atricaf- 
illus which were found by Mr. Cory to be tolerably common in 
187S, particularly as both of us looked carefully for several of 
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them. Teal were observed on two ucciisions by Mr. Robbins, 
but he was unable to determine the species. I have endeavored 
to give as nearly as possible the dates of breeding of the diHer- 
ent species, hoping that they may he of assistance to oologists 
intending to visit these islands. The Magdalen Islands arc so 
well known to naturalists that any ilescription of them here would 
be out of place, and the present status of the different species 
breeding at the Bird Rocks has been so well defined by Mr. Lucas 
in 'The Auk' for April, iSS8, that any further comment is un- 
necessary. 

1. Colymbus auritus. IIornbc Grebe. — One seen in a small pond 
at East Point on June J9, and Ihe fraginentsof an egg of Bome Rpecies of 
Grebe were found on the beach near bv. Tiie people living on the islands 
call this bird the Water-witch. It undoubtedly breeds, but is not at all 



2. Utinator imber. Loon.— One seen in the waters of the Gulf oiT 
Grosse Isle on June 25. Probably breeds. 

3. Pratercula arcticB. Puffin. — Breeds abundantly in Iwisling bur- 
rows on the top of Great Bird Rock, and in the crevices of the cliffs on 
Bryon Island. 

4. CepphuB grylle. Black Guillemot. — Breeds abundantly in scat- 
tered colonies on most of the islands of the group. None were seen on 
the Bird Rocks. 

5. Uria troile. Murre. — Common. Breeds on Bryon Island and the 
Bird Rocks. About a dozen specimens of Ihe lately eliminated species 
U. ringvia, or, as at present considered, phase of plumage of U. troile, 
were breeding on the cliffs of Great Bird Rock. As far as we were able (o 
Judge from Ihe limited time at our disposal they were in pairs, and seemed 
to be entitled to the rank of a distinct species. An egg obtained by Mr. 
Robbins from one of these peculiarly marked birds could not be distin- 
guished from those of the other Murres. 

6. Uria lom via. BrOnnich's Murrb. — Breeds abundantly on Great , 
Bird Rock. Six Murres shot from the top of the Rock were of this species, 
and none of Ihe common Murres were seen there. 

7. AIca torda. Razor-billed Auk.— Breeds, but not in large numbers, 
on Great Bird Rock. Bryon Island, and Entry Island. On Great Bird Rock 
this species with Fratercula arctica breeds principally near the top of the 
cliffs, leaving the lower ledges for ihe Gannels, Kittiwakes and Murres. 

8. RisBa tridactyla. Kittiwake. — Breeds abundantly on Great Bird 
Rock, but was not observed elsewhere among the islands. 

I). LaruB marinuB. Great Black-backed Gull.~A flock of between 
twenty and thirty in the adult plumage was observed on asand bar on the 
West Point of Amherst Island, July 9. No evidence of Ihe breeding of 
this species could be obtained. 
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10. LuuB argentatUB smithBonianuB. Ahgrican Ubrking Gull- — 
Single individuals were seen at various dates. Probably it do«s not breed, 
although a few may on East Point. 

11. Sterna hiruado. CommonTern. — Breeds abundantly onthe sand 
beaches of most orthe islands. 

12. Oceanodroma leucorboa. Leach's Pbtrel. — Breeds in small 
numbers on Great Bird Rock, Bryon Island, and probably on most of the 
other islands, although we were unable to find neBts. I am indebted 
to Mr. Lucas and Mr. Palmer for the knowledge ofihe presence of this 
species on the Bird Rocks. 

13. Sulabassana. Gannet. — Breeds abundantly on the Bird Rocks. 
The fishermen and others collect large numbers of l^rres' and Gannets' 
eggs almost daily during the breeding season. 

14. Pbalacrocorax dilophus. Ooublb-crestied Cormorant. — It is 
with great hesitation that I include this species, as none were seen by 
either Mr. Robbins or myself. A tisherman informed me that a few pairs 
of-'a large black bird with two plumes on the sides of the head" yet nested 
on Shag Rock, where this species formerly bred in considerable numbers. 
He also claimed to have found their eggs that summer. Unfortunately 
we were unable to visit Shag Rock ourselves to verify or disprove his 
statement. 

15. Meigaoser serrator. Rbd-brbastei> Mbrgamsbr. — Common, 
breeding abundantly on some of the islands. On Seal Island, a small 
island a few acres in extent lying in the large lagoon near Grand Entry, and 
thickly covered with a low growth of spruces, we found on June 34 in the 
space of a couple of hours eight nests containing sixty-five eggs. The 
eggs were all fresh and most of the sets were incomplete, showing that 
this bird breeds very late. The nests were simply a few leaves and 
feathers hidden under the overhanging branches of a spruce, and were 
placed from ten to forty yards from the water. 

16. AnaB obscura. Black Duck. — Common summer resident, breed- 
ing in the marshes bordering the small fresh-walerponds in the close neigh- 
borhood of the salt water. 

17. Oidemta deglandi. Whitb-wikgbd Scoter. — A flock of a dozen or 
more remained in the waters of the Gulf near Grindstone Island during 
our entire stay. However, I do not think that this species breeds anywhere 
among the islands. 

18. Botaurua lentlginoBus. American Bitterm, — Common summer 
resident, breeding in the open swamps on all the principal islands. A set 
of four slightly incubated eggs was taken on Grindstone Island on 
Julj- 14- 

19. Oallinago delicata. Wilson's Snipe. — Abundant. Breeds plenti- 
fully on all the islands. The young were able to Hy by the latter part of 

J,.™. 

iQ. Tringa minutilla. Least Sandpiper. — One !,een on Grindstone 
July 5, and four others on July 14. Probably does not breed. 

31. T«tanuB melanoleucus. Greater Ykllow-lbus. — We found a 
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flock of five on the bordere of a gmall pond on Grindstone. July i6. 1 
think that quite probabij' a few breed. 

21. Actitia macuUria. Spotted Sandpiper. — Rather common, breed- 
in); on most of the islands. 

23. iGgialitis semlpalmata. Semipalmatbd Plover. — Tolembly 
common. breeding on the beaches not far from high-water mark. 

24. Agialitia meloda. Piping Plover. — More common than the 
last, and breeding in the same situationa. Young fully fledged before the 
middle of July. On the sand bar, about half a mile long and a hundred 
yards wide, stretching between Grindstone and All Right Islands, two 
pairs of this species and three pairs of j£. stmifalmata were breeding. 
The Piping kept half of the beach to themselves, the Semi pa I ma ted taking 
the rest, neither species, as far as we were able to observe, ever ventur- 
ing on the territory belonging to the other. 

25. Circus hudsoni^uB. Marsh Hawk. — I" 

June n. r 

26. Palco columbariuB. Pigeon Hawk. — Tolerably ci 
resident. Three noted. One seen on Entry July 8, a male taken on 
Grindstone July ij, and another seen near the same place July 17. The 
Grindstone birds were probably a pair breeding. 

27. Aaio accipitrinuB. Short-eared Owl, — I saw an Owl that I am 
positive waa of thia apecies in the marshes between All Right and Grand 
Entry on June 23, but as I was unable to shoot it the identification 

28- Ceryle •Icyon. Belted Kingfisher. — Abundant summer resi- 
dent, breeding on all the islands. It breeds rather late, as a set of fresh 
eggs was taken at Grosse Isle, June 28. 

29. Diyobates villosus. Hairy Woodpecker. — One seen by Mr. 
Robbins on Grindstone, June 22. 

30. Diyoliatca pubescens. Downv Woodpecker. — One seen on 
Grindstone, June 11. 

31. CoUptes auratus. Flicker. — Common, breeding on all the 
islands. 

32. Tyiannus tyrannus. Kingbird.— One seen and heard frequently 
on Grindstone on the afternoon of June 21, theday of ourarrivat. The 
next day it was gone, and no other Flycatcher could we And on any of 
the islands during our entire visit, although Mr. Cory iounA EmpidonaH 

33. CorvuB coras principalis. Northern Raven.— Common. Breeds 
on all the islands, but most frequently on those least inhabited. 

34. Corvus Einericanus. American Crow. — Abundant, breeding on 
all the islands, and showing little fear of man. A set of four fresh eggs 
was taken on Grindstone, June 22, within fifteen yards of a barn. 

35. ScolecophaguB carolinus. Rustv Blackbird. — Common. Breed* 
abundantly in the swamps at East ^oint. They appeared to have 6nished 
breeding by the end of June. 

36. Carpgdacus purpureus. Purple Finch. — Rather mre. A male 
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seen on Grindstone, June 13. and others heard singing on different 



37. Loxia curvirosira minor. American Crossbill. — Rare. A male 
seen on Grindstone. July 4. 

38. Loxia leucoptera. Whitb-winged Crossbill. — Common on 
Grindstone and Entrj'. and probably on the other islands. A pairoffullj' 
fledged roimg were taken on July 13. 

39. Spinus pinus. Pine Siskin. — One of the most ahundnnl birds 
unliljulj- 10. Thej' finish breeding before the first of July, and by the 
twelfth most of them have left the islands. 

40. Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna. Savanna Sparrow. — 
Very abundnnt, breeding in every open field on the islands, especially in 
the neighborhood of the shore. Most of the Savanna Sparrows taken 
wanted the yellow on the wing, but a CMrefiii search failed to reveal any 
specimens of A. prineeps. 

41. Zonotrichia albicotlis. Whitb-tiiroated Sparrow. — Common, 
nesting about the last of June. 

41. Spizella pusilla. Field Sparrow. — A pair of this species in 
worn breeding plumage were taken on Entrv Island July 8; they evidently 
had a nest in the immediate vicinity. This is, I believe, the most north- 
ern record of the breeding of this species on the Atlantic coast. 

43. Junco hyemalis. Slate-coloreI} Junco. — Breeds, but seems to 
be rather irregularly distributed among the islands, being much more com- 
mon on some than on others. 

44. Melospiza fasciata. Song Sparrow. — Rather common summer 
resident, t found this species more abundant on the open hilts, two hun- 
dred to three hundred and fifty feet above the sea, in the interior of 
Entry Island than anywhere else. 

45. ^elospiza georgiana. Swamp Sparrow. — Not as common as 
the last. A pair were found breeding in a small swamp on Grindstone 
July 14, and several others seen Inter. The male of the pair taken 
July 14, inclined to melanism in plumage and had u black spot .95 inch 
long by .45 broad on the right side of the breast. The female was an un- 
usually small specimen. Ihe wing measuring 3. 16 and the tail 1.28 inches. 

46. PaflBereUa iliaca. Fox Sparrow. — Rather common, breeding on 
all the islands about the last of June. The nest is larger than that of any 
other Sparrow with which I am acquainted. 

47. Clivicola riparia. Hank Swallow. ^Tolerably common, breed- 
ing on Grindstone. 

48. Hniotilta varia. Black-and-white Warbler. — Rare. A male 
with the black of the throat almost uninterrupted was taken on Grindstone 
July 14, and a female observed on the 17th. Probably breeds. 

49. Dendroica (estiva. Yellow Warbler. — Common summer resi- 
dent. 

50. Dendroica coronata. Myrtle Warbler. — Common summer resi- 
dent, nesting in the latter partofjune. 

51. Dendroica maculosa. Maomolia Warblbr. — Rare. A maletaken 
on Grindstone, July 16. 
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5]. Dendroica striata.— Blackpoll Warblbr. — One of the mott 
abundant birds, breeding everywhere. This bird and D. coronata choose 
the same localitieE for their nests — dense spruce thickets, but while D. 
j/r-ia/<i generally nesis close to the trunk, D. corOHata places its more 
spacious home out oti a horizontal branch. Fresh eggs were taken as 
late as July. a. 

53. Dendioica vireiiB. B lack-thro atbd Grbbn Warblbr. — Rare. 
One only noted, and as that was frequently heard singing at the same 
place on Grindstone, it undoubtedly had a nest in the vicinity. 

54. SeiuruB aurocapillua. Ovbnbird. — Tolerably common on Grind- 
stone, where one was seen by Mr. Robbins, and others heard singing on 
various occasions by us both. 

.^5. Seiurus nov«boiacenBis. Watrr-thrush. — Rather rare. One taken 
on Grindstone July 15, and another seen on the t6th. 

.;6. Oeothlypis tiichas. Maryland Ybllowtkroat. — 1 hardly tike 
to include this species, as, although we found it fairly common in 
Nova Scotia, and are both positive that we heard its song many times on 
the Magdalens, I was unable to obtain a single specimen. 

57. Setophaga ruticilla. Ausrican Redstart. — Abundant summer 
resident, especially on Grindstone. Strange to say we saw about ten fe- 
males to one male; the ^uung could not have been fledged at the time 
6f our visit. 

58. Troglodyte B hiemalis. Wintbr Wrbn. — Tolerably 1 
heard much more frequently than seen. 

59. Sitta canadensiB. Red-breastbd Nuthatch.— Tolerably c< 

60. Parus hudsonicua. HtiDSONiAM Chickadbb. — Common. Young 
fledged by July 1. This was the only Chickadee found on the islands, al- 
though a careful search was made for P. africafillHi which Mr. Cory 
found more abundant than the present species. 

61. Regulus BBtTapa. Goldbn-crownbd Kinglbt. — Abundant, 
breeding on all the islands. A nest taken by Mr. Robbins on Grindstone 
July 16, was situated in a spruce, about thirty-five feel from the ground. It 
was firmly attached by the brim to the branch above and at the same time 
rested on. and was slightly fastened to, the small branches below. The 
young at this date were able to fly. 

63. Tardus fuBceacens. Wilson's Thkush. — Common summer resi- 
dent. 

63. TurduB alicite. Alice's Thrush. — One taken, and others that I 
am confident were of this species observed, in an extremely thick growth of 
■mall spruces on Grindstone July 15. Probably breeds. The measure- 
ments of the bird taken are: wing. 3.G9; tail, J.99; culmen, 0.53, and 

64. TurduB ustuIatUB Bwainsonii. Olivr-backbd Thrijsk.- Noted 
several times, but is not common. Breeds. 

65. Turdus aonalaechkse pallaaii. HbrmitThrush. — Common, breed 
ing on most of the islands. I was quite surprised to find a single bird of 
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this species apparently thoroughly at home on Great Bird Rock. A more 
unsuitable place for a bird Tond of the deep woods cannot be Imagined. 

66. Merula migratoria. American Robin. — Ver^ abundant, breeding 
everywhere. Moatof the nests contained freeh eggs at the time of our 



DESCRIPriON OF THE SUPPOSED NEST AND 

EGGS OF ZONOTRICHIA ^UBRULA, 

HARRIS'S SPARROW. 

BY CAPT. CHARLES E. BENDIRE. 

For the purpose of drawing the attention of ornithologists 
located along the northern border of Montana and Dakota, and 
throughout southern British North America, to the fact that the 
nest and eggs of this interesting species remain still unknown, and 
to the probability of its breeding in these regions, instead ot 
further north, I will state that none of the large collections of 
birds, nests and eggs made by the following gentlemen of the 
Hudson's Bay Company, Robert McFarlane, Strachan Jones, T. 
McDougall, Donald Gunn, C. P. Gaudet, and J. Lockhart, and 
which were donated to the Smithsonian Institution at Washing- 
ton, D. C, contained specimens of this species, although repre- 
senting nearly every other bird to be found breeding throughout 
the vast interior of the former Hudson's Bay Territory, The 
explorations made by these gentlemen were thorough and con- 
tinued through several seasons, and, chiefly through the good 
eflbrts of Mr. Robert Kennicott, all their valuable field notes and 
an immense amount of material were brought together. 

From the feet that no specimens of Zonotrichia querula were 
obtained throughout the explorations, which extended well into 
the Arctic Circle, and began about the 54(11 parallel, I necessarily 
believe that the summer home of Harris's Sparrow, if properly 
looked for, will be found along the foothills of the Bearpaw and 
Chief Mountains in Montana, along the Turtle Mountains in 
Dakota, and their centre of abundance piobably near Duck 
Mountain, Manitoba, as well as in suitable localities in the Terri- 
tories of Alberta and Assiniboia, south of Lat. 54°. 
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During the summer of 1885, while I was stationed at Fort 
Custer, Montana, one of my men, who was well posted about the 
birds of that region, and helped me to collect a good many, while 
out hunting one day found a nest and four ?ggs of some Sparrow, 
^vithout, unfortunately, securing the parent, and brought them in 
for me. I saw at a glance that these eggs were new to me, and 
visited the place where the nest was found next day, in the hope 
of possibly still finding the owners about the locality, but failed 
in this. The eggs in question difier materially in coloration from 
those of the other species of ZonotricAia, as well as from those 
of the genera Passerella, Melospiza., and Ptpilo, all of which are 
represented by good series in the National Museum collection. 

The nest was found Jiine 24, 1885, in a dense willow thicket 
close to the banks of Little Horn River, about one and a half 
miles above the post. It was placed between several young wil- 
low twigs, about eight or ten inches from the ground, compactly 
built of strips of decayed willow bark, coarse grasses, etc., and 
lined with finer materials of the same kind. Outwardly the nest 
was about four and a half inches wide by three deep ; the inner 
cavity was two and a half inches wide by two in depth. In its 
general make-up it resembled the average nest of a Passerella, 
The eggs contained small embryos. They resemble certain ^pes 
of Cardinal's eg^ {Cardinalis cardtnalis) more than anything 
else, but are considerably smaller. There is no trace of green 
whatever noticeable in their ground color. This green tint is 
always found to a greater or less extent in all the eggs of the gen- 
era Zonotrichia and Passerella, and with rare exceptions in 
Melospha as well, while here, it is a creamy or bufl*y white, 
and the shell is also more lustrous. The eggs are thickly spotted 
and blotched with dark brown and burnt umber, and more or less ' 
mixed with pale heliotrope purple and purplish gray. They are 
ovate in shape, and measure .89 X .70, .88 X .69,-86 X .69 and 
.85 X ,65 inch. 

I am certain that these eggs are not those of the Cardinal, 
which is not found as far north as Fort Custer and would surely 
have been noticed by me, if it occurred there, and unless they 
should be abnormally colored eggs of Ptpilo maculatus ardicus, 
which is barely possible, aUhough also rather small for this 
species, they will certainly prove to be those of Harris's Sparrow. 
While I do not believe that it is a constant and common summer 
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resident in the vicinity of Fort Custer, it probably breeds there as 
a straggler ; I failed to meet with this species during the summer, 
but found it not at all uncommon during its fall migration. Spec- 
imens shot by me in *the early part of October are now in the 
National Museum collection. I found them associated with 
White-crowned Sparrows and Arctic Towhees principally, scat- 
tered in small flocks through the undergrowth along the Big and 
Little Horn River bottoms, and it seems to confine itself to the 
shrubbery found along the streams. Specimens were shot by me 
as late as October 21, 1885. 



A SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIRDS 
OF THE GULF COAST OF FLORIDA. 

BY W. B. D. SCOTT. 

{ContiKiud Jrurn p. i8.) 

Orua mexicana. Sandhill Cranb. — This species ie resident in the 
vicinity of the Gulf Coast of Florida at least as fsr north as Cedar Vieyt. 

and south of that place in suitable localities. 

What is known locali/ as 'flat woods' is the particular kind of environ- 
ment that the birds seem to like best. The characteristics of such 
regions are very low, level, barren lands, sparsely grown up with stunted 
pines and interspersed with open areas covered with coarse grass. The 
open areas are frequently covered by shallow ponds of water of greater or 
less extent. In the rainy seasons these ponds become of vast size, in fact 
the whole surface of Ihe ground in the 'Hat woods' is nt such seasons 
flooded with water in depth varying from an inch or more to a foot. In 
such regions the Sandhill Cranes are to be found in small parties and in 
pairs the year round, and the drier portions are chosen for nesting and 
breeding. About Tarpon Springs the birds male in January, build the 
last of that month or early in Februarj, and the young are hatched about 
March I, There are generally two young in a brood. Downy birds be- 
fore me taken near Tarpon Springs, March 15, 18S7, are from ten days 
to two weeks old. 

AramuB giganteus. Limpkin. — This species, like the last, though an 
abundant bird in some localities, is almost unknown in others. So far as 
I am aware it ranges as far north as Palatka and south into the Everglades. 
In Hillsboro' County I have never met with it, but in Pasco, Hernando, 
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anJ Sumpter Counties it U abundant and conspicuous in fnvorable areas. 
The breeding season of course varies very considerably according to 
locality, the more northern representatives breeding in April. 

Where the birds occur and have not been greatly persecuted, they are 
very tame and unsuspicious, but in certain localities where they were 
once common they have been almost exterminated, being desirable for 
food. They were formerly abundant on the Ocklawaha and Withlacoo- 
chee Rivers and at Panasoffkee Lake, and at all ofthei^e points were reti- 
dent. In Ihe vicinity of the coast and salt water the birds are. eo far as I 
am aware, unknown, and the nearest points where t have found them 
have been at least twenty miles in the interior. 

Rallus elegana. Kino Rail.— ThiK Rail does not seem to be of unusual 
occurrence in Ihe vicinity of Tarpon Springs, frequenting the reedy 
swamps of the fresh water ponds and streams, where it seems to occupy a 
position corresponding to that of the form of loagirostris in the salt 
marshes, though in not nearly so great numbers. I have several speci- 
mens from the upper waters of the Caloosahatchie River ttiken from No- 
vember to January. On August j. 1886, and again on the loth of that 
month, I took young birds of the year in the first plumage. This was 
within a few miles of Tarpon Springs. 

RaUuB longiroatila crepitans. Clappbr Rail. — The only typical spec- 
imens of this form that I have met with were a pair, mated and apparently 
breeding, that were taken by Mr. W. S. Dickinson at Anclote Keys, on 
May 19, 1SS7. These birds are now in my collection and are numbered 
4118 and 4IZ9 respectively. The only large Rail so far taken on the 
island of Key West by Mr. J. W. Atkins is a female of this species, 
secured on Decemberif, 1888. It is number 3107 in my bird catalogue. 
Mr. Atkins thinks that Rails of all kinds are uncommon on the island in 
question. 

Rallus longiroBtiis acottii. Scott's Rail. —This is by far the com- 
monest species of Rail in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, and in fact on 
the Gulf Coast from Cedar Keys south to Charlotte Harbor, and it 
breeds throughout this range at least and probably to the north and 
south of the points indicated. 

They are confined, so far as 1 am aware, to the salt water marshes, and 
about Tarpon Springs are abundant the year around. They do not appear 
to lie as retiring in their habits as are their congeners, and are frequently 
to be seen feeding at low tide on the exposed banks of mud and sand. At 
such times they are very tame and unsuspicious, and may be approached 
within a few feet. If alarmed, they run to the neighboring shelter of coarse 
grass of the salt water marsh, but presently return to feed, even though 
Ihe intruder remains close at hand. Now and then one or two may lie 
seen twimming some narrow arm of the bayou, and several times I have 
found pairs at least three or four hundred feet from shore, swimming 
about and apparently feeding on some small fish or Crustacea. 

They begin to mate in February, and the breeding season is at its height 
by the first of April. The nesting habits do not materially differ from 
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those of the other forms of Bait water Rails that I am acquainted with, 
and the number of young in a brood ie about the same as with crtpitaia. 
It is probable that two broods are raised, or it may be that individuals 
differ as to breeding time, as I have found downy young from early in 
May till about the first week in July. During the malinR season the male 
birds are very pugnacious and resent any intrusion from others of the 
species. At such times I have seen them have pitched battles, and finally, 
one giving in and taking to flight, the victor would pursue the vanquished 
on the wing for several hundred feet and then return to the neighborhood 
of the particular tuft of grass that sheltered the nest. At such timcE. on 
alighting, the peculiar rattling notes so characteristic of Che bird are in- 
dulged in with more than ordinary vigor. 

On Individual Color Variation in Rallas longirostris scollii. — 
For the purpose of making the comparisons which follow more intel- 
ligible to such of my co-workers as have not seen this form, the descrip- 
tion of an average specimen of this new race is here appended. 

Aiiult J, Collection of W.E. D. Scott, No. 5047, Tarpon Springs, Flor- 
ida, December 17, 1887. Above deep olive brown, the feathers of the inter- 
scapular region edged broadly with a lighter shade of drab, more or less 
suffused with olive. This edging of the feathers is also present to a less 
degree on the upper posterior half of the neck. From here forward the 
color, deep olive brown, is immaculate, gradually shading into drab on 
(he sides of head and face. Area in frontof eye dark olive-brown shading 
gradually into the drab of the sides of face. A more or less distinct line of 
a lighter shade of olive brown, or often cinnamon, extends from the upper 
mandible to the area above the eye. Beneath, breast and neck ashjolive 
with a very perceptible cinnamon tinge, becoming whitish on upper throat 
and chin. Sides, fianks, and axillars deep olive-brown barred with white. 
Lower tail-coverts white with scattered olive-brown markings. 

The following notes on the individual variation in color are based on a 
series of fifty adult birds taken at ail seasons ofthc year and about equally 
divided as to sex. Above the variation is not great though the width of 
the edging on the feathers of the interscapular region and of (he larger 
wing-coverts varies, being widest and most pronounced in the lighter 
colored birds. The tendency of the darker individuals is to have these 
markings suffused with dark olive brown. The superciliary line and 
lighter areas of the head also are often obscured by a similar shade of 
color in the darker birds. 

Beneath and on the fianks and sides the variation is much more marked. 
Twelve of the fifty birds have tawny yellow, and in three cases decidedly 
bright cinnamon, breasts. But in all of these there is a varying suffusion 
of olive in the region where the neck and breast join. The neck proper 
is of about the same shade as the breast, though there is a tendency of the 
cinnamon shade to become lighter and finally to change insensibly to 
white on the throat and chin. Six of the fifty birds arc dear dark 
olive beneath, becoming very little lighter on the throat, and lacking 
any tinge or suggestion of the cinnamon shade. The amount of whitish 
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barring on the sides, SankE. and axillars. varies grestlj' and seema to 
correspond to the general tone of the color of the individual. The 
birds withcinnimoii or yellowish breasts have clearly de6ned whitish 
bars, generally rather more than an eighth of an inch in width. The bird* 
with clear olive below, have their barring ol\en obscure and in three indi- 
viduals examined the bars are almost obsolete on the flanks and sides, nnd 
not presentat all on the axillars. The Hmount of white on the lower tail- 
coverts is Bt a minimum in these darker birds and often assumes the form 
of bars, narrower than the dark olive brown areas between. These are 
some of the more noticeable features in the color variation in the series of 
birds considered, and the remaining individuals not before alluded to pre- 
sent every degree of intermediate phase of color. There does not seem to be 
any correlation, in this tendency to vary in color, to the age or sex of the 
individual, or to the season of the year, for Ihave birds taken in winterthat 
are of both extremes, and breeding birds that present every degree from 
the dark to what may be termed the lighter phase of color. The young 
birds in first plumage are generally lighter as a whole than the adults, and 
the under parts that are olive or cinnamon in adult birds are dirly whitish 
at this stage in the dozen or more individuals that have come under my 

R alius virginianut. VtRGtNlA Rail. — This does not seem a common 
species on the Gulf Coast, and my records about Tarpon Springs are but 
few, being made in the months of December, 1887, and February, 188S. 

Porzana Carolina. Sora, — Though more common than the Inst, I have 
but few records of this species from Tarpon Springs, the earliest fall note 
being in the first week in October and the latest spring note March 19, 
18S7. Mr. Atkins finds the species not common at Key West "in the 
fall." 

lODOmis mutinica. Purple Gallinulb. — AboutTarpon Springs this 
species is not common but I have records of its occurence in this vicinity. 
At points on the Coluosaliatchie River it is common, resident, and 
breeds. A nest and four eggs from this region are before me, and were 
taken on May 10. 1887. I have also a series of birds collected in the same 
locality from the downy stage to the peculiar first plumage, which seems 
to be assumed, at the point in question, about the first week in July, and 
only lasts about six weeks to two months, when the second moult is com- 
pleted. 

This is one of the species that in its migrations is frequently blown out 
to sea in the Gulf and I have had several individuals brought to me by 
men from the sponging boats that fish from six to fifteen miles off the 
mouth of the Anclote River. These birds came on board during hard 
storms, generally in March, and being very much exhausted were easily 
captured. 

Oallinula galeata. Florida Gallinulb. — Common resident, and 
breeds in suitable localities, at all points which I have visited on the Gulf 
Coast of Florida. The birds are, however, apparently much more abun- 
dant in winter than during the warmer months. 
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Himantopua mezicanus. Black-neckbd Stilt. — The onl^ notes I 
have of this species are two records of its capture bv Mr. J. W. Atkins. 
Both birdE were taken by him on Sanibel Island in i8S6, one on March 26 
and the other on May 1. Mr. Atkins has not observed the species at Key 
West. 

Philohela minor. Ambricam Woodcock- — The only note of the occur- 
rence of the Woodcock that I have from this region U one observed at 
Panasoffhee Lake early in January, 1676. 

Oallinago deliciu. Wilson's Snipe. — A common winter resident at 
suitable localities throughout Florida. I have observed it in the neighbor- 
hood of Tarpon Springs as late as March 15. Mr. Atkins finds it winter- 
ing sparingly on the Island of Key West. 

Macmrhamphtia griaetis. Dowitchbr. — A common winter resident, 
and abundant spring and fall migrant, on the Gulf Coast of Florida. 1 
have notes of the occurrence of this species in the vicinity of Tarpon 
Springs every month during the year. The birds that remain during the 
summer are about equally divided as to plumage, some being in the gray, 
and some in the reddish brown plumage. Though not common, tbey are 
not at all rare during the monthK of June, July, and August, and are gen- 
erally to be found in flocks of three to ten individuals. Those that I have 
taken during these months are equally divided as to sex, and on examina- 
tion by dissection show no signs of breeding, but on the other hand do 
not Appear to be either crippled or barren birds. 

Mr. Atkins linds them at Key West, and on June It and 14, iSSS, noted 
them as being common. He killed several on these days in gray plumage, 
and remarks that the "ovarieB and testes showed no enlargement." 

MacTorhamphus scolopaceua. Long-billed Dowitchicr. — Of rather 
common occurrence near Tarpon Springs in the fail and early winter 
months, and I have also obtained specimens taken near Fort Meyers, on 
the Caloosahatchie River, in December. 

Micropalama himaatopUB. Stilt Sandpiper. — Not observed in the 
vicinity of Tarpon Springs or at other points that I have visited, but I am 
indebted to Mr. J. W. Atkins for the record of the capture of one, a male, 
at Key West on November i, 1888. 

Ttinga canutus. Knot. — A common migrant, and a few winter, in the 
vicinity of Tarpon Springs. During the month of May they are abun- 
dant, going north, in flocks of from four or five to fifty. I noted them as 
common at Gasparilla on May 24-26 and 38, 18S6, and on June z at 
John's Pass. I observed several small flocks. Almost without exception 
they were in full plumage. 

Tringa maritima. Purple Sandpiper.— The only record for Florida 
that I am aware of, is the specimen, No. 5070, in my collection, kindly 
presenud to me by Mr. Atkins of Key West. (See Auk, Vol. V. p. 184). 
There is a mistake as to the capture of the bird as then recorded. It was 
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taken 'by Mr, ThomHs Hart of Marco, at Gordon'B Pass, Florida, Novem- 
ber, J, 1886. The bird in question Ib a female. 

Tringa maculata. Pectoral Sandpipbr. — The onljrrecords I have of 
this species have been kindly furnished me by Mr. J. W. Atkins of Ke^ 
West. "Punta Rassa, Florida, taken on September (, 1887." "Key 
West, Florida, seen, July i6, 1888." '■Thej were n 



Tringa fuscicoUis. Wkite-rumpbd Sandpiper. — I have records oi 
this species from the vicinity of Tarpon Springs in May and June but it 
does not seem common. Mr. J. W. Atkins took a female on June 11, 1888, 
at Key West, that was "emerging from winter plumage." 

Tringa fninutilla. Lkast Sandpiper. — A common migrant and win- 
ter resident, and some remain during the summer on theGulf Coast, as I 
have records of the species observed during June, July, and August of 18S6. 
Mr. Atkins says in a recent letter to me "Peeps of this kind or the Semi- 
palmated, seen at Key West on June 11, 18S8. Again on July 28, and 
were common on August 20, 1888." 

Tringa alpina paciRca. Red-backed Sandpiper. — A common mi- 
grant and winter resident in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. A few re- 

I noted them as late as June 1, iS36, ut John's Pass, migrating north in 
small flocks. Most of them had almost assumed full plumnge. The . 
height of the migration seems to be in [he latter part of April and first 
week of May. Mr. Atkins has not observed [hie species at Key West. 

Eteunetes pusiUua. Scmipai,mathd Sandpiper.— A common migrant 
and abundant winter resident. The same remarks that apply to Triuga 
mintilHtii as a summer resident species, hold good in regard to the bird in 
question, Mr. Atkins has also observed it in Key West in June, July, and 
August. 

Eteunetes occidentalia. Western Sandpiper. — Not nearly so abun- 
dant && Ereatieles ptiiillus, but of regular occurrence in fall and winter on 
the Gulf Coast of Florida in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. 

Calidrit arenaria, Sandbrlinc. — A rather common migrant, and a few 
winter. At Gasparilla Pass I observed the species migrating north in 
small flocks, of which some birds were still in immature plumage, as late 
as May 24, i836. Mr. Atkins says he found it to be rare at Punta Rassa 
and he has only met with it once at Key West in the fall. 

Limoaa fedoa. Marbled Godwit. — The Marbled Godwit, though not 
an abundant species, is to be found on the Gulf Coast of Florida the year 
round, and probably breeds though I have no positive records. In win- 
ter the number of these birds is considerably augmented, and flocks 
of six to twenty and even more are frequently seen. Mr. Atkins found it 
at Punta Rassa rather commonly from April 10 August, 1886, but has no 
records of its occurrence at Key West. 

Totanus melanoleucus. Greater Yellow-legs. — A rather uncom- 
mon migrant and winter resident in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. Mr. 
Atkins says of it ; "Not uncommon at Punta Rassa in winter and spring." 
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"Found at Key West on June 11, 1888 (one bird)." Common at Kej- 
WcBt, August 20, iSSS. 

Totanus flavipcs. Ybllow-less. — A rather rare migrant about Tar- 
pon Springe, and 1 have no wEntcr records of it at that point. Mr. Atkins 
did not meet with (he species at Punla Rassa, but at Key West, he saw- 
one bird on July 16, several on the zoth of the same month, and on July 
28 they were common. All these notes were made during the season of 



Totanus aolitarius. Solitarv Sandpiper. — A common spring and 
fall migrant about Tarpon Springs, appearing most commonly in Sep- 
tember, March, and April. "Comiiion at Key West, July 28, 18S8."— J. W. 
Atkins. 

Symphemia semipalmata. Willkt. — Common resident. Breeds in 
great numbers on Old Tampa Bay and at other points visited. The breed 
ing season is at its height in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs by April 10, 
Mr. Atkins says that it is resident and breeds at Punta Rassa and that he 
finds it at Key West in the fall. 

Syinphemia semipalmata inomata. Western Willbt. — In my former 
paper, noticing this subspecies (see Auk, Vol. V, p. 185), I thought that 
this was the commoner of the two forms of Willet in the winter months. 
I am now inclined to believe it much rarer than the stmipalmata in winter 
and of only casual occurrence during the summer months, and do not 
believe that this form -breeds on the Gulf Const of Florida. 

Bartramia loDgicauda. Bartramian Sandpiper. — Mr. Atkins writes 
me that on October 3, 1S88, he secured a female at Key West, which is 
the only time he has met with the species. I have no notes in regard to 

Actitis macularia. Spotted Sandpiper. — A common migrant about 
Tarpon Springs, appearing in late March and April abundantly, and again 
in September. The vicinity of mangrove islands appears a favorite resort 
for the species, where at low tide they may be seen feeding among the 
twisted net-work of roots, and as the tide rises they retire to some dead 
branch or timb where small companies of from four to ten may be fre- 
quently found perched, awaiting the ebb lo resume their interrupted 
search for food. 

Mr. Atkins found the species at both Punta Rassa and Key West all 
winter, and has notes from the latter place on July 28, 18S8, when they 
were common. This indicates their breeding in the vicinity, though I 
know of no actual record. 

NumeniuB langirostris. Lon'g-billrd Curlew. — Resident on the 
coast in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, and donblless breeds, though 
sparingly. 

Mr. Atkins observed it at Punta Rassa throughout the year, and believes 
it breeds there. He has not met with it at Key West. 

CharadriUB squatarola. 13 lack -bellied Plover. — A common migrant 
on the Gulf Coast, and some remain all winter, and a few throughout the 
summer months, at all the points I have visited or from which reliable 
not ■•■ have been obtained. 
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Flocks of varying size were observed hy me in Charlotte Harbor during' 
the month of May, 1886, and as late ae the jSth of that month. TheBe 
were all apparently migrating north and many of the birds were in 
almost full plumage. 

Mr. W. S. Dickinson took an adult male at the mouth of the Anctote 
River on August 30, i8S8. that wan in almost full breeding plumage. 

Mr. J. W. Atkins has kindly sent me records of a pair that remained at 
Key West during the entire summer of 18S6. and were joined by a few 
others, presumably from the north, on August 8 of that year. He says 
further: "At Key West during i38S on June 11 and 14 six or eight were 
noted each day in company with breeding Wilson's Plovers. They were 
seen again at Key West on July 26, and regularly after (hat date." 

Cfaaradrius dominicua. American Golden Plover. — The only record 
of thisspecies is from Punta Rassa where, though not atalIcommon.it 
was taken by Mr. Atkins. 

^gialitis vocifera. Killdeer. — A rather t 
pon Springs, but more frequent in winter, 
found it not common at Punta Rassa, but an abundant winte 
Key West. 

£giallti3 semipalmata. Sbmipalmated Plover.- 
and winter resident at points on the Gulf coast; not < 
Mr. Atkins's notes from Punta Rassa and Key West are of similar import. 

Agialitis meloda. Pipino Plover. — Not as frequent as the last, but 
sited by me, and also by Mr. Atkins nt 
■are at Key West. I have no notes of its 
■ months, nor has Mr. Atkins observed it 
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j's Plover. — An abundant spring and fall 
n the vicinity of Tarpon Springs where it 
is point and on Tampa Bay I have yet to 
meet with the bird in December and January, and do not think it occurs. 
It arrives here late in February and in March, and breeding begins in 
April and continues till late in July. 

Mr. Atkins found it resident and breeding at Punta Rassa, but has only 
met with it at Key West in summer, where it does not seem as abundant 
as on the mainland. He secured eggs of the species at Key West on June 

Arenaria interpres. Turnstone. — A rather common migrant in the 
vicinity of Tarpon Springs. Observed as late as June 2. r886, in the vicin- 
ity of John's Pass in small flocks apparently migrating north. I also 
found them common nt all points in Charlotte Harbor in May of the same 

Mr. Atkins says it is acommon winter resident and late spring migrant 
at Punta R.iB<a' On August 2 and 13. 1886, he took Turnstones in 
almost full plumage at that point. On June ti and 14. 1S8S, he found and 
secured a few of these birds at Key West. Of one taken on the latter date 
he remarks that -'on dissecting the bird no signs of the approach of breed- 
ing were to be noticed." 
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HEEmatopUB pAlliatus. Ambrii;an Ovstbr-catchbr. — The onl^ points 
on the Gulf coast where I have seen this species are Old Tampa Bay and 
Ihe outer keye at Charlotte Harbor. At the latter point thej' were 
abundant in May. i836. .ind were then mated and undoubtedly breeding. 
Mr. AtkinB observed them rarely at Punta Rasea, and hae not seen them 
at Key West. 

{T» btCOHliHHtd.) 



RECORDS OF RARE BIRDS AT KEY WEST, FLOR- 
IDA, AND VICINITY. WITH A NOTE ON 
THE CAPTURE OF A DOVE {GBO- 
TRTGON MONTANA) NEW TO 
NORTH AMERICA. 

BY W. K. D. SCOTT. 

Stercotarius parasiticus. Parasitic Jaeger. — A single young bird of 
the year was secured by Mr. Hart at Marco, Florida, in the winter of 1884 
and kindly Kent to me for inspection by Mr. Atkine. 

Anas cyanoptcra. Cinnamon Tbal. — Under date of November iz, 
188S, Mr. J. W. Atkins of Key West writes me ^ ■■Did I give you the 
record of ft Cinnamon Teal taken here on November 1, 1887.' I have 
the skin in my collection, and on October 24 (this year) I examined 
another of the species in the possession of a boy, who had just shot it in 
a pond near the town [Key West]." 

Melopelia leucopteia. White-winged Dove. — Mr. J. W. Atkins 
secured a specimen of this species at Key West on November 14, 1888. 
He kindly sent it to me, and not being certain as to its identity, it being 
moulting, I forwarded it to Mr. J. A. Allen who compared and fully iden- 
tified it. Tlie bird is a male. Mr. Atkins writer me : ■■The bird was shot 
by a young man on this island and purchased of him by me. He reports 
that a flock of three of this kind of bird had been seen in the locality 
where the one in question was secured, the day before the capture." This 
being the first Florida record of the species, is of especial interest. 

Geotiygon montana. Ruddy Quail-dovb. — Mr. Atkins writes me on 
December 10, 188S : "I will send you shortly the head of a Key West 
Quail-dove {Geotrygonmariinica). The Dove was shot here (Key West) 
by a boy on December 8, iS83, and was brought by him to the telegraph 
office to show me. Unfortunately 1 was abscni. When I returned, one of 
the office boys told mo of Ihe '-red dove." Going in search I found the 
Dove had been i^otd with some Carolina Dove:, to a man near by. 1 arrived 
at his place to find that it had been picked with the others, and only buc« 
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ceeded in oblainiiig the head nnd r.ame win^ and tail feiithert.." The 
remnins I furwurded to Mr. )■ A. Allen for comparison and identiHcalion, 
and he pronounces it an undoubted specimen of Geotrygon montaiia, the 
Ruddv Hiiail-dove. and the first rutordcd for North America. I wish 
here to express my indebtedness to Mr. Allen for this and many other 
similar kindnesses. I wish nUo to thank Mr. Atkins who has kind'ly pre- 
sented the remains of the Dove in question to me. It is No. 3110 in my 
catdlogue. 

MilvuluB forficatus. Scissor-tailed Flycatcher. — On December 10, 
1888, Mr. J. W. Atkins saw five Scissor-lailed Flycatchers near the town 
of Key West, and secured two of them, a male and a female. He says 
"The birds seen to-day were quite shy and were taken at long range." 
This in, I believe, the second record for the island of Key West, and it can 
hardly be considered as accidental at that point. 



THE CLAPPER RAILS OF THE UNITED STATES 

AND WEST INDIES COMPARED WITH RALLUS 

LONGIROSTRIS OF SOUTH AMERICA. 

BY GEORGE B. SKNNETT. 

!n 'Tabl. p. E.,' 1783, Botldiiert described Ratlus hng-iroslris, 
based on 'Rftle h. long bee, de Cayenne,' Buff., 'PI. Eiil.,' S49. 

Ill 17SS Gmelin described Ralius crepitans (S. N., Vol. I, 
pt. ii, p. 713) based on 'Clappev Rail, from New York' (Penn., 
Arct. Z00I.. H, 1781, No. 407). 

In 186S (Proc. Zool. Soc, p. 442) Messrs. Sclater and Salvin 
give an admirable 'Synopsis of the Americiin Rails.' In this 
synopsis the New York Rail (crepitans) is not separated from the 
Cayenne Rail (Jongirostrts') but is made its synonym. 

In 1S74 Mr. Lawrence described Ralius crassirostris (Annv 
Lye. N. Y., Vol. X, Feb., 1S74). Mr. Lawrence sent the Bahia 
specimen, which diflbred so much from the crepitans of our 
Atlantic Coast, to England and says, "on returning it, Mr. Sclater 
wrote. 'is true /i>«^//'Oj//'/j, figured PI. Enl. S49.' " Again Mr. 
Lawrence says, "I find it agrees with Buftbn's plate {which is of 
reduced si^e) in the apparent color of the back, also in the form 
and stoutness of the bill" ; and again, "my specimen differed so 
much from crepitans, as well as from all otiiers, that I considered 
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it undescribed at the time, takinp for a settled feet that crepitans 
and longiroslris were the sumc ; if the Bahia bird is to take the 
name of loHgiroslrh, it being certainly distinct from crepitans, 
the latter name must be restored to full specific rank." 

Mr. Lawrence's Bahia bird is now in the possession of the 
American Museum of New York and is similar to a Cayenne 
longiroslris in the National Museum of Washington, and to those 
in the collection of Messrs. Godman and Salvin. 

In 'Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club,' July, iSSo, Vol. V, p. 140, Mr. 
Ridgway makes crcpilans a subspecies of longiroslris along 
with two new varieties, vi/-., caribceus and saturatus, revising 
his elegans \a.r. oisoletus (Am. Nat., 1S74, p. ill) by raising 
it to the rank of a species, Railus ohsoletus. Mr. Ridgway's 
conclusions were prettj' generally accepted by American orni- 
thologists and the United States species were incorporated in the 
A. O. U. Check-List of 1886. 

Since the papers above mentioned were written we have done 
more systematic and thorough work in field ornithology in the 
Uitited States than had been previously accomplished. As a re- 
sult of this field work an immense amount of material, including 
Ciap|)er Rails, has been added to our collections, both public and 
private. No larger series of these wary birds has ever been brought 
to our notice from any special source than that collected by Mr. 
W. E. U. Scott at Tarpon Springs, Florida, from the fall of 1886 
lo the summer of iSSS. During this time Mr. Scott collected 
more than one hundred and twenty specimens, old and yoimg, 
taken in every month of the year. Ofthislai^^e series all but a 
few are the new Rail which 1 very briefly described in 'The Auk' 
of Jidy, iSSS, p. 305, as Ralhis longiroslris scoltii. Mr. Scott 
was on the point of working up this dark Rail when he learned 
that I intended to <letennine certain Texas examples of Rails, 
and he kindly sent me his material with the request that the 
types go to the American Museum of New York. 

A more careful study of all the forms leads me to l>elieve that 
any ornithologist familiar with the Rails of the United States can 
readily separate the fresh water or King Rails of the clegatts 
group from the salt water or Clapper Rails of the longiroslris 
group. Now, given a hundred or more examples of the various 
Clapper Rails of the United States and the West Indies indis- 
criminately mixed together, I think there would be no question 
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but that any ornithologist familiar with Rails would readily 
select three distinct and well marked species, crepitans, obsoleius, 
anA scoltii, all of which are different from the tme lonffirostris 
of South America. Of this promiscuous collection a few might 
not so easily be determined, but are apparently divisible into 
three forms ; one form is pale in color and is like true lottgirostris 
except that the bill, instead of being short and thick, is long and 
slender; the labels show that this form comes from the West Indies 
and Texas and is the subspecies caribous of Ridgway- Another 
form is browner than cre/>iians, hut not sooty or black WVe scotlH ; 
only three of these were taken in one locality in Louisiana in 1869 
and were named by Mr. Henshaw in 1880 Rallus longirostris 
saturatus. Since the capture of these three brown birds by Mr. 
Henshaw, no large Rails other than crepitans have been taken 
along the whole northern coastoftheGulf ofMexico, The third 
form is from the Bahamas, with a bill short and straight which 
in stoutness is about midway between cariiceus and longirostris. 
In color the faded and worn plumage of the only two specimens 
thus far taken is lighter than that of any Rail 1 have yet seen. 
The type was taken on a Key south of Andros Island, and was 
named Jtaitus corjihyMr.C- J.Maynard, in 'Am, Ex, & Mart.,' 
Boston, January and February, 18S7. Another bird which Mr. 
Cory says is just like tlie type, has been taken in the Bahamas. 
It remains to be seen whether this can be established as a well de- 
fined race ; it varies from true longirostris less than any other 
form now known, and it seems to me can only be classed as a 
variety of Hallus longirostris. 

It now appears that the conditions warrant a revision of the 
North American Clapper Rails. As the result of my investiga- 
tions I here present the names of the various species and varieties, 
together with my reasons for such classification. 

Rallus crepitans. Restored to the rank of species as being 
tlie common Atlantic and Gulf Coast form, being both by bill 
and coloration distinct from true longirostris, which has thus far 
been found only on the Atlantic coast of South America. 

Rallus longirostris caribtEus. In color these birils are like 
M. longirostris \ the structure of the bill is however very dlfler- 
ent, since it is very long, very slender, and decidedly decurved. 
Five specimens were examined from the West Indies, and it 
seems to be the form most generally found there. 
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Two Specimens in my collectiini from Texas, strange as it may 
seem, are referable only to tliis form ; moreover, nothing like it 
has been taken in Florida, which lies almost in direct line be- 
tween Texas and the West Indies. There is nothing in this 
country nor in England as yet to show the forms of Clapper Rail 
prevailing along the immense line of coast extending between the 
United States and Cayenne, South America. As it is not the 
habit of these birds to migrate over great expanses of land or 
water, it would indicate that the Texas caribous found its way 
thither along the southern coast of the Gulf of Afexico ; therefore 
it would be only reasonable to expect that we shall find this form 
along the entire Gulf coast of Mexico and the eastern coast of 
Central America. 

Rallus crepitans saturatus. This brown form was taken 
in February, 1S69, at the Rigolets, near Lake Ponchartrain, a 
few miles from New Orlcan.s, and was named eleven yeai-s later. 
Three specimens are now extant, all taken at the same place. 
Two of them (the types), which were in Mr. Henshaw's collec- 
tion, are now in the Uritish Museum, and the third is in the col- 
lection of Mr. Wm. Brewster of Cambridge, Mass. All of them 
were sent lo me for study and comparison. Since these birds 
were named, efforts have been made at various times to secure 
others along the Gulf coast of the Southern States, but thus tar 
(with the exception of the pronounced scottii of the west coast of 
Florida) only crepitans has been found. I have commissioned a 
collector to go to the exact place where this variety was taken, 
and on that spot, at a similar time of the year to look for this 
variety ; but at present writing no Rails referable to this variety 
have materialized. These three specimens of saturatus are 
wonderfully similar and are entitled to a subspecific classification. 
Up to the time of finding scottii^ four immature birds from 
Charlotte Harbor, Florida, in the National Museum, were referred 
to this form, but they are exactly like the young of Mr. Scott's series 
from Tarpon Springs, Florida, and must be considered scottH, 
as no adult saturatus has yet been taken in Florida. The birds 
are brown, very brown, with the edgings moi'e olive brown than 
gray. The striping on the upper parts, both in extent and color, 
are about intermediate between crepitans and scotlii. Since 
late fail and winter specimens of crepitans from Georgia and 
Louisiana are darker than spring or summer birds of the same 
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locality, or even than winter specimens of Carolina residents, it 
is probable that saturatus is a local form of crepitans^ the latter 
the prevailing form in Louisiana. 

Railus obsoletus. This is the Pacific Coast form of Clapper 
Rail and is lai^r than and quite distinct from any other. The dark 
cinnamon of its under parts caused it at first to be mistaken for a 
variety of the King Rail (^Railus elegans) . No other large Rail 
is so olive on its upper parts, and the dark streaks on its back are 
very sharply defined. Its bill is stouter than that of any other 
form excepting longirostris of South America, but is longer and 
more decurved than that of the latter. Ohsolelus does not show 
great individual variation, and is doubtless correctly placed. 

Railus scottii. Since naming this bird as a variety of longi- 
rostris in 'The Auk,' July, 1S88, p. 305, I have received more 
specimens of the several forms of Rails. I have now no hesitancy 
in raising scottii to the rank of a full species. It is so black that 
it can at a glance be separated from all other Rails, and such 
numbers have been taken that it certainly can be considered com- 
mon if not abundant. In all its specific characters it is the most 
remote from true longirostris of any form yet discovered. It is 
resident where found and shows less individual variation than any 
form I have seen. 



Rallui longiroBtiis Bodd. Bill straight, short, stout, and square at 
base; upper parts brown in about equal parti with the grayUh olive 
feather edgings ; under parts pale with dull cinnamon on breast; axillars 
and flanks light brown, sometimes grayish brown. Average size: bill, 
2; wing. .;.4o; tarsus, 1.75 inches. Habitat. — Eastern coast of South 
America. 

RalluB loDgiroBtria caritwuB RiJg^. Bill long, slender, decurved, and 
much compressed at base; colors same as In R. longirostris. Average 
size; bill, J. 40; wing, 5.75; tarsus, 1.85 inches. Habitat. — West Indies 
and Texas. 

Railus coryi Maynard. Bill short, straight, not so stout norsquare as in 
longirostris, nor yet as slender as in carihctus ; upper parts pale brown in 
absut equal portions with the light olive gray edgings to feathers; under 
parts pale gray, washed on breast with dull cinnamon ; axillars and flanks 
faded brown with rather broad white bars. Size of type; bill, 1.05; wing, 
J. jo; tarsus, 1.70 inches. Habitat. — Bahamas. 

Rallua crepitans Gmtt. Bill long, slender, compressed, and decurved ; 
upper parts plumbeous gray, predominating over the brown or olive 
brown stripes; under parts have little rufous or cinnamon; axillars and 
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flankE dark gray, barred with white. Average size : bill. 1.34 ; wing. 5.75 - 
tersu», i.9oinche«. Habitat. — Atlantic and North Gulf CoastB; casually 
in Florida and Texas. 

Rallus crepitanB aaturatUB Henih. Bill slender, compresEed, and 
decurved ; upper parti moEtly rich brown edged with almost pure olive 
(in one instance with grayish olive); under parts dark gray with cinna- 
mon breast. Average size; bill, 2.32; wing, 3.63; tarsus, 1.87 inches. 
//(lifVa^— Rigolets, close by Lake PonlchartraLn, near New Orleans. 

Rallus obsotetufl Ridg. Bill long, slightly decurved, quite strong, and 
not compressed at base ; color above grayish olive, sometimes olive, nar- 
rowly and sharply striped with very dark brown ; under parts rich cinna- 
mon ; axillars and flanks grayish brown, barred with white. Average sixe : 
bill, 1.401 wing, 6.30; tarsus, J. 10 inches. Habitat. — Pacific Coast. 

RalluB scottii Senn. Bill slender, decurved, and compressed; upper 
parts sooty brown or black edged slightly with olive grayj under parts 
dark ashy gray mixed more or less with cinnamon; axillars and flanks 
slate color, barred distinctly with white. Average size : bill, 3.32 ; wing, 
5.60; Ursus, 1.85 inches. /fn&iVii^ — West Coast of Florida (Tarpon 
Springs and Charlotte Harbor). 



I think I have a greater tiumber of specimens of this group of 
Rails than has heretofore been brought together, and I have spent 
much time during a year and a half past in studying and examin- 
ing them. Boddaert's description of tongirostris and Buflbn's 
plate of the same agree with all the birds that have been received 
in England and the United States from the Atlantic Coast of 
South America, and do not apply to any other birds. The bill ailon- 
girostris difiers not only in size but in shape from that of North 
American forms ; instead of being compressed the lower mandible 
is broad and square where it joins the head, its greatest width 
being at the lower edge of the base. Moreover, it is very stout 
and straight, and notwithstanding its name, its bill is the short- 
est of any of the largR Rails. Taking into account this peculiarly 
shaped bill, and also the color of the bird, I do not understand 
why Gmelin's New York crepitans should not at all times have 
been acknowledged as a distinct species. 

I am indebted for generous loans of specimens to the National 
Museum, Washington ; the American Museum, New York ; Mr. 
W. E. D. Scott, Tarpon Springs, Fla. ; Mr. H. W. Henshaw, 
Washington ; Messrs. Salvin and Godman, London ; Mr. Wm. 
Brewster, Cambridge; Mr. C. B. Cory, Boston; Dr. B. H. 
Warren, West Chester, Pa,, to all of whom I express my sincere 
thanks. 
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RESTORATION OF AN AUDUBONIAN FORM OF 

GEOTHLYPIS TRICHAS TO THE AMERICAN 

AVIFAUNA. 

BY E, M. HASBROUCK. 

More than a year ago while comparing specimens of the genus 
Geothlypis, one in particular arrested my attention as being 
materially different from any in my collection, and from any I had 
seen. It is numbered 442 and was taken by myself at Big Lake 
Geoi^e, Florida, March i8, 1886. I carried it to Mr. Ridgway 
who, after comparing it with the series in the Smithsonian) 
declared it different from anything he had seen, and probably a 
new race, but advised me to say nothing conceiving it until I 
secured more of the same variety. In accordance with his counsel 
I visited Florida in December of the past year for the purpose of 
securing as many as possible, and although unable to reach the 
scene of the first capture, I was successful in finding the bird abun- 
dantin Putnam County in the vicinity of Palatka, and was fortu- 
nate in obtaining seven more ; three males and four females, all of 
which {the males) were nearly exact counterparts of the type 
'with the exception of one immature male referred to later. On 
reaching Washington I submitted the entire series of eight to Mr. 
Ridgway, and with the assistance of Dr. Stejneger, compared 
them a second time ; we found them differing considerably from 
the true trichas in possessing the larger size and more extended 
yellow beneath oi occidenlalis, together with an extremely narrow 
and paler ashy band behind the mask, and from occideMtalis by the 
paler yellow throat and less orange of trickas. Audubon (Cm, 
Bi(^., Vol. I, iS3Z,p. 1 24, pi. 24) describes an /mma/ur-e specimen 
of the Yellow-throat taken in Mississippi, to which he gives the 
name Sylvia roscoe, and afterwards refers it to trickas : the descrip- 
tion tallies almost exactly with mine above mentioned, while speci- 
mens in the Smithsonian collection from the Gulf States and 
Mississippi Valley agree closely with mine, thus leaving little room 
for doubt that it is a valid race between Geothlypis trichas and 
Geothlypis trichas occidentalis. I therefore have the pleasure of 
restoring a long neglected form to the American fauna, giving to it 
the name Geothlypis trichas roscoe (Aud.), 
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QeothlypLB trichasrascoe, — Male adult : above, including tail, diirk olive- 
green linged with a rich dark yellow, feathers in highly colored apecimens 
being tipped with light brown ; frontal shield of black reaching well up on Co 
crown, covering entire face, with narrow stripe over eje and reaching far 
down on the neck; ashy stripe exceedingly Harrow and pale. Underparts 
rich gamboge yellow, tinged with brown in winter specimenK.and reaching 
well down to and including vent and under tail-coverts, but becoming 
lighter near median line; flanks of a rich chocolate brown varying in in- 
tensity with age. Female differing from Iticias both in size and intensity 
of color. Length of wing (skin), 2.13; tail, .244; bill, .50; tarsus, .75 
inch. Upper and lower mandible black; iris brown ; tarsus and feet flesh 
color. Intermediate in habitat and characters between trifkas and ccciden' 
talis, but combination of characters peculiar and constant over a very wide 

Habitat: in summer Mississippi Valley, north to Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, etc. ; in winter Gulf States including Florida. 

The single 'chip' of this bird, uttered at intervals, while partaking 
of the general characters is louder and harsher, while the gongs 
of those heard in March were unmistakably clearer and stronger 
than any yet ascribed to trichas. 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Supplement to the A. O. U. Code of Nomenclature and Check-List of 
North American Birds.*— The Supplement to the A. O. U. Check-List of 
North American Birds, mentioned in the last number of The Auk" (Vol. 
VI, p. 81) as in preparation, has now been completed and iasued, forming 
an octavo pamphlet of 13 pages, uniform in style and typography with the 
'Code and Check-List.' As explained in the Preface, it consiiits "of the 
tenable species and subspecies, genera and subgenera, added since the pub- 
lication of the Check-List, together with any necessary eliminations and 
valid changes in nomenclature made since the Check-Lift was issued .... 
The Supplement here presented records the ruling of the Committee on 
aboutone hundred distinct questions, involving additions to the Check. 
List or changes in its nomenclature. Besides this, the Committee con- 



*Supplemeal 1 to the | Code of Nomenclature and Check-List | of | North American 
Birds I adopted by the American Ornilhologists' Union | Prepared by j a Committee 
oftbe Union | — | New York | American OrnilhoIogiUa' Union | 1SS9.— Svo. pp. 33. 
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sidercd Gome twenty or thirty additional caseB of similar character, in which 
the proposed changeE were found untenable. orin which the material ex- 
amined was not sufficient to determine the question of their validity; and 
its decision thereon may be thus considered ss in the main negatively 
recorded in the following pages. All questions of this nature known to 
the Committee at the time of its meeting [in November. 1S88] were acted 
upon." The matter is classified under three heads: I, Additions; Ily 
EliminationG ; III, Changes of Nomenclature. 

The additions number 13 species and 43 subspecies, one geniisand three 
subgenera. The eliminations are two species and one subspecies. The 
changes in nomenclature arc three affecting genera, two affecting subgen- 
era, fifteen affecting species, and twoaffecling subspecies. 

The Committee to whom the work was assigned by the Union consists 
of Messrs. Allen, Brewster. Coues, Merriam and Ridgway. Mr. Ridg- 
way acted as the Committee's secretary, to whom also fell the greater part 
of the work of preparing the manuscript for printing. 

The interval covered by the Supplement is scarcely three years. Ac the 
ibregoing statistics show, they have been years of remarkable activity in 
North American ornithology, during which exploration has been pushed 
with unprecedented vigor, yielding results far beyond the most san- 
guine expectations.— J. A. A. 

The Abridged A. O. U. Check-List.*— Simultaneously with the publica- 
tion of the -Supplement,' the Union issues an Abridged Check-List of 
North American Kirds, containing not only the species and subspecies of 
the old Check-List, but also the additions and the changes of nomenclature 
made in the Supplement, the additions being interpolated in their proper 
places. The Abridged Check-List "contains only the scientific names, 
English names, concordance and current numbers." The list of Fossil 
Birds contained in the original Check-List, however, has been omitted, and 
n list of introduced or 'Naturalized Species' has been added. This edition of 
the Check-List is thus not only abridged, but revised to date. It is printed 
on only one side of the paper, thus adapting it for use in labelling, or for the 
reception of notes or additions. The preparation of the manuscript for 
thiseditionwasmade by Dr. Merriam, at the request of the Committee; 
he also supervised the printing, and compiled the list of 'Naturalized Spe- 
cies,' to whom this latter task was especially assigned by the Committee. 

Collation of the abridged edition with the original Check-List and Sup- 
plement shows an almost faultless correspondence, the only discrepancies 
of any importance being in the numeration, where 410 c in the abridged 
edition should be 420 ^, and 519^ should be 519 ft. The 'Hypothetical 
List,' however, has been renumbered, there having been here one elimina- 
tion and two additions. — J. A. A. 

•Check-LisI I of I North American Birds | According to (he Canons of Nomencla- 
ture I of the I American Omilholo(^ts' Union | — j Abridged Edition | Revised | — | 
Published by the Araeiicui Omllhologists' Union | 1889.— Evo, pp.71. 
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Warren'a 'Birds of Pennsylvania.'*— The purpose of this book appearc 
to be to enlighten the public, especially the farming communities, in 
Pennsylvania in regard to the birds that are to be found in the Slate, to 
awaken a desire for their protection upon economic grounds, and to stir 
up an interest in natural history among the people. It begins with a 
brief introduction chiefly devoted to explaining, with the aid of a plate, 
the technical terms used in the book. Then follows the body of the work 
in which one hundred and forty-two species are treated in systematic 
order. These include, as a rule, the commonest and the most interesting. 
Accidental stragglers and otbers that by (heir rarity or from other causes 
would be unlikely to come under the readers' notice, have been omitted 
for lack of room; the author informs us in the introduction that over two 
hundred and fifty pages of manuscript hiive been left out in order to bring 
the size of the book more nearly within the limits prescribed by the act of . 
Legislature authorizing its publication. 

Under the head of each' species is given a short description in simple 
language. These "have in some instances been taken from 'Birds of 
North America," by my late lamented friend. Prof. S. F. Baird ; others 
have been compiled, in part, from the works of Dr. Elliott Coues and 
Robert Ridgway." This is followed by a statement of the habitat, bor- 
rowed from the A, O. U. Check-List. Then comes, in all but one or two 
cases, a biographical sketch which aims to be not merely instructive, but 
interesting as well, and in this it Is usually remarkably successful. Dr. 
Warren has here supplemented his own experience by abundant extracts 
From the writings of Audubon, Nuttall, Wilson, Couea and others. Much 
attention is paid to the birds' preferences in regard to food, and the author's 
stomach examinations are given, often in tabular form. The whole space 
allotted to each species averages a page and a half. As might be ex- 
pected, the Birds of Prey come in for their full share of mention, and a de- 
tailed account is given of the Pennsylvania 'Scalp Act' and the evidence 
that led t'> its repeal. 

The descriptions of the species are supplemented by forty-nine chromo- 
lithograph plates, all, with exception of that of the House Sparrow, 
copied from Audubon, although we lind no mention made of their source. 
Of course the execution is by no means equal to that of the originals, and 
we fear Mr. Audubon would hardly enjoy some trifling liberties the artist 
has occasionally taken, such as changing a bird's attitude or leaving out 
the fly it is trying to snatch. The printing of one plate upside down is 
probably not the artist's fault. The colors are not always printed with 
the care the subjects merit, but neverthelcFS the plates will well serve the 
purpose of stimulating the readers' interest, and Dr. Warren deserves our 

■Report I on the | Birds of Pennsylvania. | With Special. Refereoce to the Food - 
Habits, ttased | on over Three Thousand Stomach | Examinations. ] By | B. H. War- 
ren, M.D., I Omilhokigis! ofihe Stale Board of AgricuUure; Associate Member of the 
American | Qmilhologisls' Union; Secretary of the Chester County (Pa.) | Academy 

□f Arts and Sciences, etc. | lUustraled with fifty platel. | | Harrisbtiri: : j Edwin K. 

Meyen, State Printer. | 188B. 8vo pp. lii -j- a6o. 
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Ihanks for giving ub such a generous supply of pliites that are on the whole 
*o excellent. 

The volume ends with an annotated 'List of the Birds of PennB/lvani*' 
covering twentj'-one pages and including 310 species, affording opportu- 
nxxy to briefly treat the species omitted from the body of the work. It U 
"based chiefly on observBtionB made during the past ten years in Eastern 
Pennsylvania, especially in the Counties of Chester. Delaware and Lan- 
caster," but it is in part compiled from manuscript notes of John Kriderand 
H. B. Graves, the published writings of Ridgway, Coues, Gentry, Turn- 
bull, Baird, Michener, Barnard and Pennock, and information received 
from Mr. Geo. B. Sennett. Some forty or fitly names are entered without 
annotations, though most of these have been already discussed in the 
previous pages. The liat contains some new and interesting records and 
occasionally a statement that would interest one much more if supported 
by a detailed account of the facts or a ciution of the authority. 

The 'Report' was printed by direction of the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania for gratuitous distribution in the State, and the demand so far ex- 
ceeded the supply that the edition of 6000 copies was quickly exhausted 
and. we are very glad to learn, the publication of a second edition of 10,000 
copies, revised and enlarged, has bten ordered. When this book has 
found its way into the schools and farmhouses throughout Pennsylvania 
the profit to the birds, to the farmers, and to ornithology, that ought to 
result, is incalculable. If other Statfcs would but follow such a good ex- 
ample, it would be an important step toward iifiing the cloud of ignor- 
ance that hangs over the rural mind upon matters of natural history.— 
C. F. B. 

Ridgway on New or Little-kDOwn American Birda.— In the 'Proceed- 
ings' of the U. S. National Museum and Boston Society of Natural His- 
tory, Mr. Ridgway has recently published various papers on American 
birds, in the main relating to Mexican and South American species, as 
follows: (i) 'Remarks on Catharua btrltpscii Lawr.'* indorsing the 
species and giving its synonymy, (a} 'Descriptions of some new Species 
and Subspecies of Birds from Middle America.'! These are Catkant% 
Jmmtmi from Costa Rica and Veragua (allied to C. mtxicatms Bon.); 
Mimus gracilis leacofkaus, from Cozumel 1 Harforkyiichui iomgirostrii 
atnnetti, from Southern Texas, the larger, duller, more grayish Texan 
racebeingconsideredassubspecificnlly separable from the Irue/oKjiV^i/rii 
of Mexico ; Campylorkynekus eailaneus from Guatemala and Hondura*, 
hitherto referred to Crs/ii^ra/jiii, which it much resembles; Thryotkoni* 
rufalbut castanonettii from "Nicaragua to Colombia"; Micrectrctilus 
dauliai, from Costa Rica, and related to M. pkilomela Scl.; Dendrornia 
lawrtncti, from Panama, and a subspecies costarictntis of this last, from 
Co»U Rica. (3) -Note 00 the Generic name Uropsita Scl. & Salv. ,' I which 

• Proc O. S. Nat Mui.. 18B7. p. 504. (Aug. 6. 1888.) 
t IlMd.. pp. SOS-S'O- <Aug. 6, 1888.) 
X Ibid., p. s". (Aug. 6, 1888.) 
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proves to be preoccupied tnA Hemiura is proposed in its place, with the 
game type. 

(4) 'Descriptions of new SpecieE and Genera of Birds from the Lower 
Amazon,' * collected by Mr. C. B. Riker near Santarem during June and 
July, 1887. These number three genera and fineen species, besides one 
from Guiana, described in a footnote. They nrt Tiryo/iarKS hfrbtrti 
Riker MS., T. oyapocensis, (from Guiana), ThryopkiUs taitioplira, Cy 
pkorkiaus griseolateralis, Colofiteryx (gen. nov.,= Coloplerui Cab., pre- 
occupied) inornatus, Ornilkion napaum, Tyrannuliis rtgnloides. Atlila 
viridescens, Tkamnophilus inortiatus. " HeUracnemis (?) AypolrMca sp. 
nov. ?" Dickrotona (gen, nov.) tononola, Pklogopiit bovimani Rilier 
MS., Rktgmatorkina (gen. nov.) gymHOfs, DeHdrornis fraUrcHlm. 
Dendrocolapies obsoletut.and ZeHeidaj'essia Riker 'MS. These, vfith three 
other species elsewhere described by Mr. Ridgway, formed indeed a rich 
harvest from a field by no means new. 

(5) ' A Review of the Genus Psi'ttacula of Brisson.' t This is an im- 
portant monographic revision of the genuK, giving full descriptions and 
the bibliography of the species, eleven in number, of which three species 
{Psi/tacula iHtKlarit, Tres Marias Islands; F. enquisi/a, Cartagena, 
Colombia ; P. deticiofa, Santarem) and one subspecies (P. pasitriHa 
vivida Bahia) are characterized as new. 

(6) -Catalogue of a collection of Birds made by Mr. Chaa. H. Townsend 
on Islands in the Caribbean Sea and in Honduras.': Thirteen species are 
recorded from Grand Cayman (including Columbigallina passtrina 
injK/orA Towns., MS., subs, nov.); thirty from Swan Island (including 
ContopHS vicinus and Buteridts saturalus, spp. nov.) ; three from Ruatan 
Island; fitly-six from Truxillo, Honduras {Thamnofhilas inUrmediui, 
Ceitfrnms saniacruii pauper, and Bttgypiila vinactivenlrit are char- 
acterized as new) ; and ninety-nine from Segovia River, Honduras, of 
which the following are regarded as new : Pitylui paliogastfr scapmlaris, 
Sturrmtla magna itiexsptctata, Thalnrania to-ainsemdi, Coliitus. nigro- 
gtilaris iegovitnsis. Peruana axilis vagans and Tigrisoma txcelUns. 

(7) 'Description of a new Psat/riparus from Southern Arizona. '§ 
This \& Psaltripams santarita, similar to P. plumbfui, but smaller, with 
the sides ofthe head paler, etc., from the Santa Rita Mountains, Arizona. 

(S) "Notes on some Type-specimens of American Troglodytidie in 
the Lafresnaje Collection. '|| This paper treats ofthe types of ten Lafres- 
naye species of the genus CampyloriyticAvs, four of Tkryotkorus, and 
one of Troglodyte}. C. brevirostrh is described as new "ex. Lafr,, MS." 
'Ba.irA'i"Tkryopkila$ mfatbas, var. poiiopUiira" proves to he a "pure 
synonym" of Tkryoikorns mfalbui Lafr., while Troglodytes brKtmei- 
collia Scl. proves to be identical with T. iecellata Lafr. & d'Orb. A 

■ Proc U. S. Not. Mus., pp. 516-538. (Aug. 6. 1B88.) 

t Ibid., pp. 530-548. (Aug. 6, 1S8S.) 

t Ibid., pp. S7»-S97. (Aug. 6 to Sept. ig, 1BS8.) 

j Ibid., p. 697- (Oct. la, 1B88.) 

I Ptqc Boston Soc Nat. Hist., Vol. XXlll, PP.3S3-3SS. (March, ias8.) 
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number of th« names borne by the types seem never to have been pub- 
lished.— J. A. A. 

Bendiie on the Netta and Egg« of Rare Speciet of North Ammicui 
Birds. — In the 'ProceedingE' of the U. S. Nitional Museum, Captain C. 
E. Bendire has recently published two papers on the nest and eggs of sev- 
eral little known species of North American birds. The first treats of the 
California Black-capped Gnalcatcher,* describing its nest and eggs found 
by Mr. F. Stephens at San Bernardino, Cal. — the first thus far described. 
The tecond papert describes the nests and eggs of several species, collected 
by Lieut. Harry C. Benson near Fort Huachuca, Southern Arizona. 
These are the Band-tailed Pigeon (Cotumba fasciata)^\.\\c Zone-tailed 
Hawk (Buteo abbrtvialus), the Aplomado Falcon l^Falco /iiaco-camlts- 
cms), Swainson's Hawk (8uUo smaiiuemi), the Arizona Jay (Afhtlo- 
coma sUbtrii ayitanm, the White-necked Raven (CorPBj cryfiloltucus), 
Stephens's Vireo (Virte kutloui iltpktHsi), and the L«ad-colored Buah- 
tit {Ptal/riparus filumbtus).—}. A. A. 

Lawrence on a New Speciea of American Bird. — In the 'Proceedings' of 
the IT. S National Museum Mr. George N. Lawrence has describedt a 
new specien of Caliams (C. btrUpscki). from Ecuador, allied to C. 
fuscttter. — J. A. A. 

Stejnegeron the Japaneae Creepen. — Dr. Slejneger, in his 'Review of 
Japanese Birds,' has recently discussed the Creepers of the genus Ctr- 
/4i(i,5 of which he recognizes two iornti, C. familiaris and C.f. scan- 
diitaca, which he treats at length with his usual discrimination and 
thoroughness. 

Dr. Stejneger has also published a paper on the type specimen of Gat- 
liitHta euriioitoides Lafr.,!! described at from "I'lnde," but which Dr. 
Stejneger thinks it pretty safe to assume came from the Philippine Archi- 
pelago. Its near Indian ally is accordingly named Baryxona turitonoidts 
amaurofittra (Blyth),— J. A. A. 

Beckham on the Birds of Southweatcm Texas. ^ — In a posthumous 
paper of over siity pages the late Mr. Beckham has recorded his obser- 
vations on the birds observed by him during December, 1886, and January, 

■DeiciiptioD of the Nest and E£gi of the Califoniia Black-capped Goatcatcher 
(Pfflhflila cali/ernica Brewster). Proc, U. S, Nat, Mm., 1887, pp- 549-55". 

tNolei on a Collection of Birds' Nests and Eggs from Southern Arizona Teirilory. 
Ibid., pp. 551-558. 

tDescripiioD of a New Species of Bird of (he genul Catiani, from Ecuador. Ibid., 
1887,503. (Aug.6,»888.) 

{Review of Japaasse Birds, VII.— The Creepen. Proc. U. S. Nai. Mas.. 18S7, 
pp. 60M11. (Sept. 19, 1B88.) 

|On Ihe Type-specimen of Ewyimia euriioHsida (Lafr.). Proc. Boston Soc. Nal. 
Hist. Vol. XXIII, pp. 461-464, (May, iBSg.) 

tObservalioni on the Birds of Soulhwesiem Texas. By Charles Wickliffe Beckham, 
Proc. U. S. Nat. Mui., iBS/, pp. 633-696. <Sept. ig, 1888.) 
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February, and March, 1887. in Beiar, Bee, aiid Nueces Counties, Texts. 
The list incluiles 183 upecies, of which 136 were found in Bexar Countv. 
All are copiouslj' annotated. In the first eleven pages he review* the 
work of his predecessors in the same field, comparing their results with 
his own, and alto describing the topographic and floral features of the 
region under consideration. He sb^fb : "At first it was m; purpose to 
record onijr the results of myown observations, but upon reflection it 
seemed better to embody the notes of the other observers who had col- 
lected in the saine localities, and thus present a pretty fair picture of the 
avifauna along what I believe to be an important lineoffaunal inoscula- 
tion, if such a term be permissible." He thus quotes frequently from the 
observations of Dr. H. B. Butcher, Messrs. H. E. Dresser, N. C. Brown. 
G. B. Sennelt, Dr. J. C. Merrill, and J. L. Hancock, whose papers are 
cited in the 'Bibliography,' with which the paper closes. He has thus 
not only added much original matter, but condensed in convenient form 
the scattered records of previous observers. Under Colinut virginiaHiis 
texama (p. 655), he gives at length his reasons for believing that C. 
grayseni will be found to intergrade with this form as well as with C. 
ridgvtayi. At p. 686 he notes his interesting experience with the rare 
Golden -cheeked Warbler (Oenifroi'ca chrysoparia),anA has many pleas- 
ant biographical notes on many of the lesser known species. This, it Is 
sad to recall, was nearly Mr. Beckham's last work in ornithology, his 
death occurring even before the publication of the present paper (see Auk, 

V, p. «.■;)—;. A. A. 

Mioor Ornithological PublicBtionB,— 'Farest and Stream,' Vols. XXVIII 
and XXIX contains the following notes and papers (Nob. 1187-1388):— 

1287. Food of Hatuhi and OmU. 'Forest and Stream,' Vol. XXVIII, No, 
I, Jan. 17, 1887, p. 3.— Report of the West Chester (Pa,) Microscopical 
Society, giving tabulated results of the examination of Hawks' and Owls' 
stomachs, and also a paper of the same nature by L. S. Foster; the whole 
forming a mast important contribution to our knowledge of this subject. 

1288. The Bngliih Sparrow. By J. L. Davison. Ibid., No. i, Jan. 17, 
p. 4. — Advising its extermi nation. 

1289. Mickigan Winter Bird Notts. By E. L. Mosely. 75/(f., No. i, 
Jan. 17, p. 4.— Notes on six species. 

1190. Tkt Ttrm of Mnskegei Island. Editorial. /«,'rf.,No 2, Feb. 3, 
p. 13.— An officer placed on the island to prevent their slaughter by mil- 
linery collectors. 

1291. Midwintar Appearance of tie Linnet i^Carfadacus purpureui) 
at Halifen, N. S. By J. Matthew Jones, fiid.. No. 2, Feb. 3, p. 34. 

119J. A Duck's Homing. From Rutland (Vt.) Henld. Ibid., No. 1, 
Feb. 3, p. 24. 

1193. Snowy Owl. By A. A. A. Ibid., No. i, Feb. 3, p. 34. At 

North East, Erie Co., Pa. 

IJ94. Canadian Game and Fisi Resorts. By Ernest E. Thompson. 
Ibid., No. 3, Feb. to, p. 41.— Notes on Canadian game birds. 

1295. Florida Bird Notes. ^ H. A. Kline. /i<rf.,No. 3, Feb. 10, pp. 
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43, 44- — ContainE nearly two columns and > hair of ihteretting nole« on 
"Heroni, E^retB. and Spoonbills," as observed at St. Marks. See also 
tbid.. Vol. XXVII, No. 25. Jan. 13, p. 484. 

1296. Hawis and Owls. By Victor M. Hatdeman. Ibid., No. 3, Feb. 
10, p. 44. — Mentions the action of the Pennsj'lvania State Board of Agri- 
culture in urging a repeal of the 'scalp act' passed by that State. "Last 
year there were expended in bounties for scalps of animals about $ 100,000, 
60 per cent of which was paid for Hawks' and Owls* scalps." 

1J97. The T*rMi of MatiHicms Rock iCoait %/ Maine\. By C, E. Ca- 
hoon. Ibid., No. 3, Feb- 10. p. 44.— Adenial of the accusation of Wm 
G. Grant. (See ibid. Vol. XXVII, No. 25, Jan. 13, p. 485.) 

129a Short-eartd OviU in lUiHoii. By J. G. Henderson. Ibid. 
4, Feb. 17, p. 66.— "Quite plentiful this winter" [18S6-S7] at 

IZ99. Robins and Ciina Berrias. By Edward Jack. Ibid., No. 4, Feb. 
17, p. 66. See also ibid.. No. ;. Mch. 10, p. 129. 

1300. The Wtight of ^uail in ike South. By J. M. W. (Augusta, Ga.). 
— "Swamp birds" said to weigh two ounces more and to be darker thar 
those inhabiting the uplands. See also ibid.. No. 8, Mch. ij, p. 153. 
No. II, April 7, p- 226, and No. 13, April 21, p. 274. 

1301. Domesticating Ruffed Grouse. By J. B. Battelle. Ibid., No. 5, 
Feb. 14, pp. 83.84. 

1301. Skore Bird Nomenclature. By B. Ibid., No. s, Feb. 14, p. 84. 

1303. Tkt Terms of Matiaieus Rock. By E. A. Batchelder, Com- 
mander U. S. N. Ibid., No. 5, Feb. 14. p. 84— Reply to C. E- Cahooh. 
See ibid.. No. 3. Feb, 10, p. 44. 

1304. Old-Time Natural History. By Wm. Dutcher. Ibid., No. 6, 
Mch. 3, p. los- — Extracts, relating chiefly to mammals, from a 'History 
of Long Island New York. 1839.' 

1305. Prairie Owls and Scorpions. By Geo. H. Wyman. Ibid., Ho. 
6, Mch. 3, p. 106. — Speotyto cunicularia kypogma stated to destroy 
scorpions 'by scores.' 

1306. Tki Hermit Tkrush ( Turdus \aoualasckka\ pallasii) near Bal- 
timore, Md.,in Winter. By Arthur Resler. Ibid., No. 6, Mch. 3, p. 106. 

1307. Description of a new Plumed Partridge from Souora. {Cal- 
lipepla elegans bensoni.) By Robert Ridgway. Ibid., No. 6, Mch. 3, p. 
106. (See also Proc. U. S. Nat. Museum, 1887, pp. 148-150, published 
July 2,1887-) 

1308. )Vkere da Meadow Larks IViaierr By L. Ibid., tio. 6, Mch.3, 

1309. Golden Eagle in Rkode Island. By Newton Deiter. Ibid., Ho. 
6. Mch- 3, p. 106. Capture of a specimen at Westerly about Feb- 21. 

1310. Tke Nomenclature of Colors. Ibid.. "So. 7, Mch, 10, p. 128.— 
Review of R. Ridgway's 'A Nomenclature of Colors for Naturalists,' etc. 

1311. Istke Skrikea MimicT By A. H. G. Ibid., No. 7, Mch. 10, p. 
izS. — On the song of Lanins borealis. See also note by J. L. Davison, 
Ibid., Jio. 9, Mch. 14, p. 176. 
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131]. Intredmctiom ef Blackeoci into NraifewtdUind. ¥T<ttR the 
Lrfnidon Field. Ibid.. No. 7. Mch. 10, p. 131. 

1313. TkeGrtatAuk. With cut. From the Audubon Magazine for 
March, 1887. Ihid., No- 8, March 17. p. 151.— Sketch of its history. 

1314. Sta Bird Notts a/ lit Gramfims. B;f. Raymond L. Newcomb. 
/Sid., No. 8. Mch. 17, pp. 15J-153. — Two columns of intercGting notes on 
GulU. Petrels and Jaegers as observed off the New England coast (Mar- 
tha's Vinejfard lo Bay of Fucidy), from Sept. 13. to Oct. \^. tdtgaUitrit 
liua is twice recorded ai ^seen.' 

>3'.<>' E^^ of FaralloHt CertMOratit. {Pkalacroeorax ditopkut al- 
bociliaius Ridgway.) By Oliver Davie. /*(rf.. No. 8, Mch. 17, p. 153. 

1316. Mother Cart. By H. A. C. Ibid.. No. 9, Mch. 14, p. 176.— On 
the breeding habits of the 'Great Northern Diver' [?]. See also ibid.. 
No. 10, Mch. 31. p. 200. 

[317. Bird Notts from Ntw Mexico. By R. W. Shufeldt. Ibid., No. 
10, Mch. 31, p. )oo. See also ibid.. No. 14, April 28, p. 297. 

1318- Bnglisk Sparrow Dtatmctioti. Ibid., tio. 11. April 7, p. J15. 
— Suggestions in regard to the English Sparrow. From the report of 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Ornithologist of the I>epartment of Agriculture. 

1319. Erratic Migralieut. By W. B. A. Ibid., No. 11, April 7, p. 
125. — Bird notes from Fort Simpson, B. C. 

1320. Egg3 of the Grtat Auk. Bv F. C. Browne. /*/</.. No. 11, April 
7. p. 115. — Sale of two eggs at auction, in Edinburgh about 1880. one 
bringing one hundred pounds, (he other one hundred and (wo guineas. 
See also note by Chas. A. Bramble. iKrf., No. Ij, April 14. p. 248. 

1311. Names of a Woodpecker. By W. W. Colburn. Ibid., No, u, 
April )4, p. 248.— A list of thirty-six common names applied to Colaplts 

1311. English SparroiBs. By W. G. L. Tucker. Ibid.. No. 12. April 
14. p. 348. — Citing instances of albinism and melanism. 

1313. Random Bird Notes {from DansvilU, N. J".] By Uncas. Ibid.. 
No. 13. April 21, p. 374. 

1314. The Audubon Society. Editorial. Ibid., No. 15. May 5, p. 317. 
1325. Troubadours and Trouverei. By Sarah D. Hobart. Ibid.. No. 

ij, May 5, p. 320. — Pleasantly written notes on certain Wisconsin 
birds. 

1316. Migration of Ike Fox Sparrow [al Lockport, N. r.] By J. 
L. Davison. Ibid., No. 15, May 5, p. 320. 

1317. Mongrel or Hybrid Geese. By Jay Beebe. Ibid.. Ho. ).<;. May 
5. p. 320. (See also ibid.. No. 16, May 12, p. 345.) 

1328. A Stray Pelican [P. erytkrorkynckos, at Oakland, Md.\. By 
Sportsman. Ibid. .No. 16. May :2, p. 345. 

1319. Sparrows. Editorial. Ibid., So. 17. May 19, p. 365.— On the 
action of the New York legislature in enacting a law making it penal to 
feed or harbor Passer domtsticvs. 

133a Grouse in Captivity. By J. B. Battelle. Ibid. , No. 17, May 19, 
p. 365. (See also rt/rf., No. 19. June i,p. 413.) 

1331. Tkt Coming of Ikt Birds. By Edward Switl. Ibid., No, 17, 
May 19, p. 367. — Notes on the spring migration, at Elmira, N. Y< 
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I3J1. Dot^esticatiug Wood Duds. B_v M. M. Benechoter, M. D. 
/Sid., No. 17, May 19, p. 367, 

'333- SvtHiHg Grosbenk nrar Buffalo. Bv Chas. Linden. Ibid., No. 
:7. May 19. p. 367. 

1334. AnttricBH Musfitm 0/ Nalural History. Editorial. Ibid., No. 
i8. May 16. 1887. p. 389.-011 "the new enhibit of birdB in their homes 
recently put on exhibition." 

■335' GroMst and lie Show Crmst. By Edward Jack. Ibid., No. 18, 
May 16, p. 391. 

1336. Breeding Wild Gtese. By M. M. BenGcholer. Ibid., No. 18, 
May 26, p. 392. — See eUo ibid.. No. 10, June 9, p. 432. 

1337. Wisconsin Song Bird Law. Ibid., No. 18, May J6, p. 39J.— Tlie 
law in full. 

1338. Florida Bird Notes. By H. A. Kline. Ibid., No. 19, June J. p. 
411. See also ibid.. No, 3, Feb. 10, p. 43. 

1339. Dusky Grouse Gossip. By W. B. A. Ibid., No. 10, Juneg, p. 
431. — On the case of "Tetrao obscurns." 

J340. Protecting tie Birds. Editorial. Ibid.. No. 23, June 30. p. 490. 
— On the work of Ihe Audubon Society, which now has "a registered mem- 
bership of 36.000." 

1341. Sparrows and Insects. By Waller B. Barrows, Ase't Ornitholo- 
giKt. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture. Ibid., No. 13, June 30, p. 490. 

1342. Tie Barbarous English Sparrow. By F. C. Browne. Ibid., 
No. 14, July 7, p. 513. See also note by J. L. Davison under same 
heading. 

1343. The Ways of Prairie Dogs. By C. E. Bendirt. Ibid., Nc 
July 7, p. 513. — "The popular belief that the Prairie Dog, the Rattle- 
snake and the Burrowing Owl all live in harmony together in the 
hole, is mere nonsense." 

1344. Domesticating Wildfovil. By Fred Mather, [bid.. No 
Ju'.v?, p. 5.3. 

1345. On the Tongue in the Hummiug Bird. With cuts. By R 
Shufeldt, C. M. Z. S. , etc, /*/rf.. No. 25. July 14, p. .S31. 

1346. Robim feed their Toutig in Cages. By Fred Mather. Ibid. 
No. is.July 14, p. 531. 

1347. Domesticating Ruffed Grease. By J. B. Bnttelle. Ibid.. N( 
16, July 31, PP.S50-SSI- 

1348. The English Siylari on Long Island. N. T. By L. S. Fostei 
—Seen, and heard singing, July \$. 18S7, at Flatbush, L. 1. 

1349. Hummingbird and Sparrow. By Walter B. Barrows. Ass'i 
Ornithologist, U. S. Dep't of Agriculture. Ibid.. Vol. XXIX. No.-: 
Aug. 4. p. 23.— Account of a battle between a Hummingbird and English 
Sparrow resulting, presumably, in the death of the latter. '(See also 
note by O. O- S.. ibid.. No. 5. Aug. aj, p. 86.) 

1350. Rail in Captivity. By C. T, Rutgers. /ii</., Mo. :, Aug. 4, p, 
jj.— Capture and confinement of a Virginia Rail with four young at 
Trenton, N. J. 
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rjsi. Malt ^HaitoM lit Neil. By T. E. Epes. Ibid.. No. z. Aug. 4. 
P- ^3- 

1351. Tkt FUd DickXCampiolaimns labraderifi). With c.il. By 
R. W. Shufeldt. C. M. Z. S.. etc. Ibid., No. 4. Aug. 18, p. 64.— A brief 
account of its history. 

1353. ShtUloof of tkt Great Auk. From \\\tt ' Boston Htratd.' Ibid.. 
No. 4, Aug. 18, p. 6^. Discovery of its bones in the guano depoMls on 
Funk IsUnd. off the coast of Newfoundland. 

1354. Spencer F. Baird. Obituary. Ibid., No. 5, Aug. 15, p. 81. 
'35.?- J* Chapter on Pferylography . Three cuts. By R. W. Shu- 
feldt. U. S. Army. Ibid.. No. ;, Aug. 15. pp. 84-8S. 

1356. Unsfual Nesting Site.'. From a paper read by Waiter E. Bry- 
ant, before the California Academy of Sciences, Aug. I, 1887. /4irf..Niv 
S- Aug. 25, p. 86. — Notes on thirteen specieK. 

'357- Discovery of the Nest and Eggs of Ike Evening Grosbeak 
(Coccaikranstes vetperlina). From a paper bj' Walter E. Bryant, read 
before the California Academy of Sciences, June 30, 1887. Ibid., No. 5. 
Aug. 25, p. 86. 

1358. Confiding ^nail. By Walter B. Savary. Ibid.. No. 6, Sept. 
I, p. 105. 

1359. Black Skimmer in Ntv/yersey. By I. N. D. Hason. Ibid.. No. 
6, Sept. I, p. 105. — Two seen at Atlantic City. 

1360. A Nebraska ColUcling Trip. By G. A. C. Ibid., No. 7, Sept. 
8, p. 123. — Account of one day's experience. 

1361. A Tame Kitliwak* Gull. From the 'Amateur Collector.' Ibid., 
No. 7. Sept. 8, p. 114. — A v'ry interesting account of the habits of a 
young Kittiwake Gull. Fresh water was refused, but saltwater "it drank 
of eagerly." 

136a. Nigktkavik and Swallow. By E. A. Leopold. Ibid.. No. 8, 
Sept. IS. p. 144. 

1363. A Fealkertd Waif. Ibid., No. 8. Sept. ij, p. t44.— A young 
Sawwhet Owl {Nyclata acadica) captured on a vessel in Lake Superior. 

1364. Sparrow driven out by Worms. By A H. G. Ibid., No. 9, 
Sept. 11. p. 164. 

1365. A new Sabspedet of Petrel from Guadalupe Island. From a 
paper by Walter E. Bryant, rend before the California Academy of 
Sciences. Ibid.. No. 10, Sept. 19, p. 1S3. — Description of Oceanodroma 
leucorkoa maerodactyla. 

1366. A Coot Strikes a House. By J. Wendell, Jr. Ibid., No. 10, 
Sept. ag, p. 183. 

1367. Philo. By Charles A. Bramble. Ibid., No. 11, Oct. 6. p. 204. 
— Interesting account of a Woodcock in captivity. 

1368. A September Brood of ^uatl. By Alfred A. Fraser. Ibid., 
No. II, Oct. 6, p. 305.— Newly hatched Quail on Long Island, Sept. 14. 

1369. Caf live Grouse and Osprey. By Edward Swift. Ibid., No. 11, 
Oct. 13, p. M4. 

1370. The proposed Monnmeni to Audubon. Editorial. Ibid.,tio. 14, 
Oct. 37, p. 361. 
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1371. Hintt on Sparrow DistmcUon. B7 James T. Bell. /AiJ.,lio. 
"S. Nov. 3, p. J83. 

[371. Domttlicalinff Wild/owl. By Pred Mather. /Ht/., No. 18, 
Nov. 14, p. 343, 

'373- Grouse in Capiivity. By Jay Beebe. Ibid., No. 19, Dec. t, p. 
363- 

'374- Melanerpts carolinus (A»«k.) in ^froi ytrsey. By L. S. faster. 
Ibid., Nu 19, Dec. 1, p. 363— A male taken Ht Keyport, Nov. 33, 1887. 

'37S' Svening Grolbtai at BImira, N. r. By Edward Swift. Ibid., 
No. 10, Dec. 8, p. 383.— A male taken Nov. 35. 

1376. Stx Marking! of Groum. By Edward Swift. Ibid., No. 20, 
Dec. 8, p. 383. — The male said to possess a slightly longer tail and an 
orange colored spot on the "superciliary membrane." 

"377- -^ ^uter Did of a Woodcock. By Nor'east, Ibid., No. 11, 
Dec. ij, p. 403. — Interesting account of a Captive Woodcock. 

1378. Sex Markings in Grouse. By Jay Beebe. Ibid., No. 13, Dec. 
32. p. 4i8. 

1379. Plumage of tie Mallard Drake. By T. H. Streets. Ibid.. No. 
22, Dec. 11, p. 428. — "In the summer the drake looses his green head 
. . . and the tuft of curly feathers on the tail." 

1380. Oregon Ckintse Pkealanls. From the 'Virginia City (Nev.) 
Chronicle.' Ibid., No. 23, Dec. 19, p. 447. ^"It is said that there are 
thousands of them in Willamette Valley." 

1381- Unuiual Nesliug Sitei. From a paper read Dec. j, 1887, before 
the California Academy of Sciences, by Walter E.Bryant. Ibid., No. 

34, Dec. Jj, p. 463. — Notes on eleven species. 

1382. Grense and Mallard Plumage. By Robert Ridgway. Ibid., 
No. 24, Dec. 35, p. 463. — "Specimen8[of Grouse] not unfrequentlyoccur, 
which it would be impossible to determine the sex of without dissec- 
tion." The male of several species of Ducks assumes the plumage of 
the female in the summer. 

1383. Tkc Wood Duck in Winter. By Fred Mather. Ibid., No. 34, 
I>ec. 15, p. 463. 

1384. Snowy Owls in rSSd-j. By H. A. Kline. Ibid., No. 25, Jan. 
", p. 485- 

1385. Plumage of Mallard Drake. By Thos. Johnson. Ibid.. No. 

35, Jan. 13, p. 485— "About 1000" Ducks were killedat Whitewater Lake, 
in southwestern Manitoba before October first, none of which were adult 
males. "But a sharp frost setting in on the third of October, one of 
my friends, Mr. Thomas London, killed during the forenoon of the fol- 
lowing day, about fifty Mallards, the majority of them being 'green 

1386. WoodDnchin Winter. By Robert T.Morris. Ibid., No. 35, 
Jan. 12. p. 485. — On Hackensack marshes. 

1387. A Taxidermist's Preparation. By H. L. Samson. Ibid., No. 
25, Jan. 13, p. 485. — A preparation to preserve the color of the soft 
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ijSS. Food of lie Muroptnn Sf arrow. From papers read before the 
Biological Section of the Canadian Inslitule. by W. Brodie. Jbid..Vio. 
j6, Jan. 19, p. 503. — An important paper, {iving the re«uU« of the 
examinations of a large number of House Sparrows' stomachs.' — F. M. C. 

The 'American Naturalist,' Vols. XX-XXEE. contains the folloning 
(Nos. 1389-1413)- 

1389. Tie Relation of Ike Pectoral Musdes 0/ Birds ta tie Power of 
Flight. Bj' Charles L. Edwards. American Natnralist.VaX. XX, No. 

1390. Tie Torture of lie Fish-iawk. By r. Lancaster. Ibid.. No. 3. 
March, 1886, pp. 3i3-J30, pi. XI.— Fish-hawks robbed bv Frigate Birds. 

1391. Note on lie Problem of Soariug Birds. By' J. E. Hendricks. 
Ibid,, No. 3, March, i836, pp. 294-295. 

1392. Tie Mechanics of Soaring. By 1. Lancaster. Hid., No. 4, 
April. 1S86. pp. 336-333- 

1393. Tie Soaring af Birds. By I. Lancaster. Ibid.. No. 4, April. 
1886. pp. 390-39^- 

1394. Gravitation and lie Soaring of Birdi. Bv I. Lancaster. Ibid., 
No.6,June,i886,pp.5i4-52i. 

1395. Observations on Young Hummingbirds. By H. S. Greenuugh. 
Ibid.. No. 6. June. 1886, pp. 528-532. 

1396. The Mechanics of So4iring. By Prof. J. E. Hendricks. Ibid., 
Noie.June, 1686, pp. S33-534- 

1397. Tie Tellovi-bilUd Magfit. By Barton W. Evertnann. Ibid.. 
No. 7, July, [886. pp. 607.611. 

139S. Mechanics of Soaring. By I. Lancaster. Ibid., No. 7, Julv, 
18W.. pp. 653, 634. 

1399. Croiu Roosts and Roosliag Crows. By Samuel W. Rhoads. 
Ibid., No. 8. Aug., 1886, pp. 691-701 ; No. 9, Sept., 1886, pp, 777-787. 

1400. The Wings of Birds. By I. Lancaster. Ibid., No. 8, Aug., 
1886, pp. 701-708. 

1401. Some Notes on Bird Migration. By F. E. L. Beal. Ibid., No. 
9, Sept., 1886, pp. S17-819.— At Chicago. 

1402. Domeslicatlton of Wild Fowl. By Fred. Mather. Ibid.. No. 9, 
Sept., t8S6. pp. 820-821 ; ibid.. Vol. XXI, No. 8, Aug., 18S7, p. 778. 

1403. Protracted Fligil of a Golden Plover. By H. E. Stockbridge. 
Ibid.. No. 10, Oct., 1886, pp. 898, 899.— The bird alighted on a ship in 
Lat. 37-N., Long. 156" W. 

1404. ■ Birds ailed by Electric Ligil Towers at Decalnr, III. By E. 
A. GaBlnian. /bid., No. 11, Nov.. 1886, p. 981. 

1405. Tie Ne'sliagof Collyrio ludovUianus. By Sanborn Gove 'I'en- 
ney. Ibid., Vol. XXI, No. 1, Jan., 1887, p. 90.~At Williamstown, Massa- 
chusetts. . . 1 - 

1406. Some Rare Indiana Birds. By B. W. EvennHiin. Ibid.. No. 
3, March, 1887. pp. 2gb, 291. 

1407. The Origin of a Small Race oj Turkeys. By John Dean Caton. 
Ibid.. No. 4, April. 1887. pp. 3SO-3S4- 
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1408. The Ralative Wrigki of tit Brain tf Rtgaba tatrapa aud Sf<- 
ztlla domtstica comfared to tkalof Ma». By Joseph L. Hancock. Ibid., 
No. 4, April. 1887, p. 389. 

1409. Birds Reoiting in a Town. ZyT. C. PaLmer. fUd., No. 10, 
Oct.. 1887, pp. 939, 940. 

1410. TJkt Migration of tkt American Magpit to Saitem Nebratka, 
TwHty-fiv€ Ytan Ago. By W. Edgar Taylor. Ibid., No. 13, Dec., 
1887, pp. nil. 1123. 

141 1. Missouri River Crow Roosts. By W. Edgar Taylor. I6id., No. 
12, Dec, 1887, pp. 1113, 1124, 

1413. On Cormoranl Fiiking in fapan. By P. L. Joujr. y8irf.,VoI. 
XXir, No. 153, Jan., 188S, pp. 1-3. 

1413. The Relativ* tVtigkl of fke Brain to tkt Body in Birds. [By J. 
L. Hancock.] Iiid.,Ko. a^S.June, 1888, pp. 537-539. 

'Soienc*,' Vols. VII-XII, Jan. iS8b'Jan. 1889, contains the following 
(Nos. 1414-1445.) 

1414. Tkf Bnglisk Sparrow. By W. R. Shufeldt. 'Scitnc*,' Vol. 
VII, No. 152, Jan. i, 1886, p. 14. 

1415. English Sparrows. By C. I. and J. D. Hicks. lbid.,'iio. 153, 
Jan. 8, :886, pp. 35, 36. 

1416. Tie Bnglisk Sparrow. By Ernest Ingersoll. Bid., No. 155, 
Jan. 12, 1886, p. 80. 

1417. Tke Present WkolesaU Destruction of Bird-Life in Ike United 
States. By J. A. Allen. Ibid.. No. 160, Supplement, Feb. 16, i886, pp. 
191-195. 

1418. Destruction of Birds for Millinery Purposes. [By J. A. Allen.] 
Ibid., No. 160, Supplement, Feb. 26, 1886, pp. 196, 197. 

1419. Destruction of Bird Life in tit Vicinity of New rork. By Wil- 
liam Dutcher. Ibid.. No. 160, Supplement, Feb. j6, 18S6, pp. 197-199- 

1410. Destruction of the Eggs of Birds for Food. By Geo. B. Sennett. 
Ibid., No. 160, Supplement, Feb. 26, 1886, pp. [99-101. 

1411- Tke Relation of Birds to Agriculture. [By J. A. Allen.] Ibid., 
No. 160, Supplement, Feb. 36, 1886, pp. 301, 201. 

1411. Bird Laws. By J, A. Allen.] Ibid., No. 160, Supplement, 
Feb. 16, 1886, pp. 1O3-104. 

1413. An Appeal to tke Women of tke Country in bekalf of tke Birds. 
(By J. A. Allen.] Ibid., No. 160, Supplement, Feb. 16, 1886, pp. 
104-105. 

1414. Tke Destruction of Birds. By F. H. H. and Amos W. Butter. 
Ibid; No. 161, March 13, 1886, pp. 141, 241. 

1415. Bird-killing Sparrows. By C. D. White. Ibid., Wol. VIII. No. 
iSo,Juty 16, 1886, p. 58. 

1416. Bird Destruction. By}. A. Allen. Ibid., No. 183, Aug. 6, 1886, 
pp. 118. 119. 

14J7. Carniporous Prairie Dogs — Carnivorous Orioles. By W. O. 
Ayres. Ibid., No. 185, Aug. 30, 1886, p. 165. 

1418. On lie Fligkl of Birds. By Harrison Allen. Ibid,, Vol. IX, 
No. 314, Mar. 11, 1887, p, 133. 
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1419. Sftcific VariatioHt in the Skeletons of Vertebratti. By R. W. 
Shufeldt. Ibid., No. 211, April 19. 18S7, pp. 414-416. 

1430. Tke Maniilo-faiatines of TatAycituta. By Frederic A. Lucas. 
«/(/., No. ii3. May 13, 18S7. pp. 461,463. SeeatBoR. W. Shufeldt, (i/rf., 
No. 3j6. June 3. 1887, p. 538. and Frederic A. Lucas, ibid.. Vol. X. No. 
230, July I, 1887, p. I J. 

1431. Anotktr Musch in Birds of Taxonomic Value. By R. W. Shu- 
feldl. Ibid., No. 119, June 14, 1887, pp. 623, 6J4. 

1432. Tkt Wanton Destruction of Ike Florida Heronries. By R. W. 
Shufeldc. Ibid., Vol. X, No. 333, July 31. 1887. pp. 47, 48. 

i43'3- Robin's Nest. By C. H. Leete. Ibid., p. 48.— Repeated repair- 
ing of old nests. 

.1434. Tkt Dermo-Tensot Patagii Muscle. By R. W. Shufeldt. Ibid., 
No 134, July J9, 1887, p. 57. 

1435. Robin's Nest. By J. A. Allen. Ibid., p. 60.— Other casea simi- 
lar to that narrated in No. 1433. 

1436. Pars Profatagialis mittcnii cucullaris. By Leonhard Stejneger. 
Ibid., No. 335, Aug. s. 1887, pp. JO, 71. 

1437. Robin's Neil. By H. M. Hill. Ibid., p. 72.— Another case of 
repeated repairing of old nests. 

1433. Diagnosis of a New Species of Tkrusk ^Tardus celainops vp. 
nov.) from fapan. By Leonhard Stejneger. Ibid..Na. 238, Aug. j6, 
1887, p. 108. 

1439. Tke Flig-kt of Birds. By J. S. Newlwrry. Ibid., No. 354. Dec. 
16, 1887, pp. 199, 300. 

1440. Tke Mechanism of Ike Flight of Birds. By Elliott Coues. 
Ibid., No. 156. Dec. 30, 1887, pp. 331-332. 

1441. ITkejlight of birds.] By W. S. Strode. Ibid., p. 311. 

144J. Tie Flight of Birds. By J. S. Newberry and W. P. Trowbridge, 
Ibid.. Vol. Xr, No. 157, Jan. 6, 18S8, pp. 9, 10. See also Frederic A. 
Lucas, ihid.. No. 361, Feb. 3, i888, pp. 58. jg. 

1443. Reappearance of our Native Birds. Editorial. Ibid., Vol. 
XII, No. 287, Aug. 3, 18S8. p. 49. — Supposed unusual abundance of birds. 

1444. Onr Native Birds. By Bradford Torrey and Frank M. Chap- 
man, Ibid.. No. 388, Aug. 10, iSSS. p. 71. —Letters denying any increase 
in numbers of native birds. See also No. 1445. 

1445. Oar Native Birds. By Wm. T. Davis, R. B. Fulton, and L. N. 
Johnson. Ibid.. No. 290, Aug. 34, tSS3, p. 96.— Letters affirming no in- 
crease in their numbers, noting a decrease, and referring the rumored 
increase to the fact of a storm during the spring migration having driven 
many small birds into city streets and other unusual places. 

'The Quarterly Journal of the Boston Zoological Society,' whone pub- 
lication ended with Vol. Ill, No. i, contains the following (Nob. 1446- 
1459} in Vols. II and Itl. For Vol. I, see Bull. N. O. C, VIII, 233. 

1446. First Capture of Nauclerus forjieatus in Massackusells. By Ar- 
thur P. Chadbourne. ' The Quarterly fournat of tke Boston Zoological 
Society,' Vol. II, 1883, p. 16. 
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1447. Birds around Boston during lit Winler of lSS»-3. By Arthur 
P. Chadbourne. /bid., pp. 31, 31. 

1448. Occurieace of tkt Swamp and Wkite-lkreattd Sparroias at 
Cambridge, Afass., in Winter. By Charles R, Lamb. Ibid., p. 32. 

1449. Notes on Colaptes auratns, containing some Tieories rtgarding 
Variation in Plumage. By C. J. Majnard. Ibid., pp. 33-36. 

1450. Occurrence of the Connecticut Warblir {Oporornis agilii) in 
Massachusetts in Spring. By C. J. Ma,vnard. Ibid., pp. 43,44. 

1451. Cuban Night Hawk {Ckordeiles popetue minor) in Florida. 
By C. J. Maynard. Ibid., p. 44. 

i4Si. Descriptions of Three New Species of Birds from Santo Do- 
mingo, By Charles B. Cory. Ibid,, pp. 45,46. 

1453. Ornithological Notes from Minnesota. By Foster H. Brackett. 
/bid.,'pp. 47-49; Vol. Ill, pp. 7-16. 

1454. Notes on Netv Brunswick Birds. By Arthur P. Chadbourne. 
Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 50-53. 

'45S' Notes on the Differences betiueen Cory's Skearviater, Pafftnus 
horealis. and the Greater Shearwater, Puffiuus major. By C. J. May- 
nard. Ibid., pp. 53,55. 

1456. Dendraca palmarum palmarum in Belmont, Mass. By C. R. 
Lamb. [bid., p. 55. 

1457. Occurrence of ike White Heron {Herodias egretta) at ^uiney, 
Mass. By C- J. Maynard. Ibid., pp. 55, 56. 

1458- Occurrence of the Pileated Woodpecker {Hylolomas pilealus) in 
Eastern Massachusetts. By Foster H. Brackett. Ibid., Vol. III. p. 17. 

1459. Capture of the Black-backed Three-toed Woodpecker {Picoides 
arcticHs) at West Medford, Mass. By F. W. Bridge. Ibid., p. 17. 

'Random Notes on Natur*! Histor}-' closed its existence with Vol. Ill 
(1886). For referenccK to Vols. I and II, see Auk, III, 270-172. Vol. Ill 
contains the following (Nos. 1460-1486). 

(460. A Collecting Trip in the Magda lens. By G. W. F[ield]. -Ran- 
dom Notes on Natural History.' Vol. Ill, No. 1, Jan., 1886, pp. 3, 4. 

1461. Immaculate Eggs of Song Sparro-as. ByJ. N.Clark. Ibid.i 
No. 1, Jan.. 1886, p. 8. 

146?. IWinter Birds in Rhode Island.] [By F. T. Jencks.J Ibid., 
No. 2, Feb.. 1886, p. 9. 

1463. On Ike Breeding Habits of the Red-skauldered Hawk. [By 
C. E- Doe.J Ibid.. No. 2. Feb.. 1886, p. 11. 

1464. [ Winter Birds in Larimer Co.. Colorado.] By W. G. B[mith]. 
Ibid, No. 2. Feb., 1886. p. 13. 

1463. [Nest of Rock Wren.] By Wm. G. Smith, /i/rf., N0.3, March, 
18S6. p. 17. 

1466, [Turkey Buitard.} By John H. Steele. Ibid., No. 3, March, 
i3S6, p. 19. 

1467. [Sea Doves near Warwick, R. /.] [By J. M. Southwkk.] Ibid., 
No. 3. March, 1886, p. 13. 
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1468. \_Nesl and Eggs of Myiadeitts lov/nstndii.^ By Wm. G- Smith , 
Ibid., No. 4, April, 1886, p. 15. 

1469. {Spring Birds. By F. T. Jencks.] /ftjrf.,No. 4, April, i886,p- 27. 

1470. Ytlpinga Gobbler. By [A. B.j BfalterJ. Ibid., No. 5, May, 
1886, p. 33. 

1471. Strauge Betavior of a Blue Jay. By A. A. Hinkley. Ibid., 
No. 5, May, 1886, pp. 33.34- 

147:. Bohemia* Wanwiagi. By Dean W. Park. Ibid., No. 5, May, 
■886, p. 34- 

1473. Seasonable Xo/es. [By F. T. Jencks.] /*irf., No. 5, May, i886,p. 37. 

1474. {•BcoMomic Ornifiology.'] [By J, M. Southwick.] Ibid., No. 
6, June, 1886, pp. 41, 42. 

1475. [^Afyiadestes towHsemdii and Sialia sialis.'] By D. D. Stone. 
Ibid., No. 6, June, 18S6, p. 43. 

1476. Seasonable Notes. [By J. M. Southwick.] Ibid., Via. 6, June. 
i386, p. 41. 

1477- {Tetlow-crowned Nigkl Heron near Tiverton, R. /.] [By J. 
M. SouthwicK.] Ibid., No. 7, July, 1886, p. 49. 

1478. [Notes from Colorado.] By Wm. G. Smith. Ibid., No. 9, Sept., 
1886, p. 66,67. 

1479. Plant Lice, Lady Bugs, and Sparrons. [By J. M. Southwick.] 
fbid.. No. 10, Oct, 18S6, pp. 76.77. 

1480. Tennessee Warbler in Rhode Island. [By J. M. Southwick.] 
Jbid., No. 10, Oct., 1886. p. 79. 

14S1. Purple Gallinule. [By J. M. Southwick.] Ibid., No. 10. Oct., 
1886, p. 79.— ['-This was the third capture, not the aecond as stated."— J. 
M. Soulhwick, in litt.] 

1481. Sitta Canadensis. By Ellison A. Smyth, Jr. /AiV/., No. ii.Nov., 
1886. p. 85. 

1483. [Barn Owl and Raxor-bilUd Auk in Rhode Island.] [By J. M. 
Southwick.] Ibid., No. it, Nov., t886, p. 91. 

:484. [Ruddy Duck]. By Thos. W. Fraine. Ibid., No. u, Dec, 
1886, p. 98. 

[485. [OrioUs nesting.] By John N. Clark. Ibid., No. ii, Dec., 
1886, p. 98. 

i486. [Myiarcbns dominicensis at Charleston, S. C.J By E[ltison] A. 
S[myth, Jt.J Ibid.,tlo. 11, Dec, 1886. p. 99.— C. F. B. 

PublicMlona Received. — Alfaro, Anaatasio. Rescsna de las principalea 
ares que habilan la parte superior del volcin de Pois. (Gaceta OBcial, No. 
188. Dec. 9, 1888). 

AUen,J. A. (i) Notes on a Collection of Birds from Quito. (Bull. 
Am. MuB. Nat. Hist, II, pp. 69-76.) (3) List of Birds collected in BoU- 
Tia by Dr. H. H. Rueby, with Field Notes by the Collector. (Ibid., pp. 
77-1.2.) 

Bergtold, W. H. A list of the Birds of Buffalo and Vicinity. (Bull. 
Buffalo Naturalists' Field Club. Also separate, pp. :i, 1889.; 

Cory, C. B. The Birds of the West Indies, including all species known 
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to occur in the Bahama Islands, the Greater Antilles, the Caymans, 
and the Lesser Antilles, eicepling the Islands or Tobago and Trinidad. 
8vo. pp. 3J4, Boston, 1888- (.Reprinted, with additions and changes, Trom 
•The Ault,' VoU. III-V.) 

Keck, J. M. [List of Birds observed near Chardon, Ceauga Co., Ohio.] 
(Geauga Republican, Feb. 20, 1889.) 

KeycB, Charles R., and H. S, Williams. A preliminary annotated Cat- 
alogue of the Birds of Iowa. (Proc. Davenport Acad. Nat, Sci., Vol. V, 
18S8. Also separate, Svo. pp. 49.) 

Meyer, A. B., and F. Helm. (1) III. Jahresbericht (1887) ornitholog- 
ischen Beobachtungstationen im Kiinigreich Sachsen. (Abhandl. u. Be- 
richte des K. Zoolog. u. Anthrop.-Ethnog. Mus. 2u Dresden, 18SS-S9, pp. 
t-iij.) (1) Ueberdas Vorkoinmen des Steppenhuhns, ^yrrin/Zw/nro- 
rfojiirj Pall., in Europa imjahre 1888. (Ibid., pp. ri6-il4.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. (1) Contributions to the Compariitive Osteology of 
Arctic and Subarctic Water-birds. Part II. (Journ. Anal. & Phys., 
XXIII, pp. 165-186, pll. vi-jii.) (J) Examples of Fractures and their 
Union in the Bones of Birds. (N. Y. Med. Journ.. Dec. 29, i388, pp. 714, 
715.) (3) On the Affinities of .^^iri'za firfa/a, Journ. Morph., II, Nov. 

1888, pp. 311-340, pi. XIV.) 

Taylor, W. Edgar, (i) A Catalogue of Nebraska Birds . . . (Ann. 
Rep. Nebraska State Board of Agriculture for the year 1887, pp. 111-118.) 
(l) Nebraska Crow Roosts, (Ibid., pp. 119. no.) 

Warren, B. F. Report on the Birds of Pennsylvania, with special ref- 
erence to the Food Habits, etc. Svo, pp. xii,i6o. Harris burg, 1888. 

American Field, XXX, Nos. 24-16. XXXI, Nos. i-ii. 

American Journ. Sci., XXXVII, Jan.. Mch., 18S9. 

American Naturalist, XXXIII, Jan. 18S9. 

Canadian Record of Science, III, No. 5, 18S9. 

Curlew. The, I. No. 3, Dec. 1S88. 

Forest and Stream, XXXI, Nos. 2i-z6, XXXIt, Nos. 1-8. 

Hawkeye Ornithologist and 0(5logist, I, No. 9, Sept. 1888. 

Journal Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., XI, No. 4, Jan. 18S9. 

Naturalist, The, a Month. Journ. Nat. Hist, for North of England, Nos. 
161-164, 1S89. 

Old Curiosity Shop, VIII, Nos. 39, 40, i88S-. 

Ornithologist and Ofilogist, XIII, I>ec. 1888, XIV. Jan. Feb. 1889. 

Omithologiata' and OClogiits' Semi-annual, I, No. i, Jan. 18S9. 

OtUwa Naturalist, 11, Nos. 8-11, Nov. iS8S-Feb. 1889. 

Proceedings Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, pt. 3, 1888. 

Proceedings and Trans. Nat. Hist. Soc. Glasgow, II, pt.i, 1886-87. 

Proceedings Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. . XXIII, parts 3 and 4, 1S8S. 

PrMeedings U. S. Nat, Mus., 1888, pp. 119-140. 

Report Colorado Bictogical Association, Nos. z, 3 (no date). 

Swiss Cross. V, No. 3, Feb. 1889. 

Zoologischer Anzeiger, Nos. 394-300, 1888-89. 

Zoologist, Jan.-Mch. 1889. 
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GENERAL, NOTES. 

Steraaptiradi*tta.^A Correction. — The specimens of Tern obtained by 
me in Cape Breton were carelessly referred to this species, and I have 
hitherto neglected making correction. The birds are all 5. hintudo 
and my remarks in 'The Auk," Jan., 1887, p. 14, apply to *i>i(arfD.— Jona- 
than Dwiomt.Jr., Iftw York City. 

The Wood Ibis in Indiana. — Since sending my paper on the bird* of 
Carroll County, Indiana.* to 'The Auk,' 1 have learned of the occurrence 
ofthe Wood Ibis {Tantalus loculator) in that County. 

OnJuly30. 1S87, a specimen of this southern bird was shot by a Mr. 
Harmon at the 'Maple Swamp' mentioned in connection wilh the Great 
Blue Heron and the Prothonotary Wartiler in the above-named paper. 
The specimen is now in the possession of Dr. O. A. J. Morrison, of 
Middle Fork, Indiana, where I saw it last December. I could not learn 
that any other specimens were seen wilh this one by Mr. Harmon, or that 
any others have ever been seen in that locality. This, so far as I have 
been able to learn, is the most northern Indiana record of this bird. 
Indeed, it has been seen but rarely in this State. The first Indiana ref- 
erence seems to be that of Dr. Rufus Haymond in the Proceedingh" ofthe 
Philadelphia Academy for 1856, p. 295. and again in the 'Indiana Geolog- 
ical Report' for 1869, p. 229. In these two publicntions Dr. Hnjnmnd 
mentions the occurrence of a large flock of Wood Ibises along the White- 
vtater River, near Brookville. Indiana, in August, i8(.'i. He states that 
one of these was crippled and brought to him, and that he kept it ab a pet 
for about six weeks. "In that time it became very tame, learned its name. 
and would come when called. We fed it upon living fish, which it would 
swallow with amazing rapidity, except catfish, which required labor and 
time to dispose of. It died from having eaten a mackerel which had been 
placed in a basin to soak." There is a skull in the possession of n lady 
nearBrookville, Indiana, which Mr. Amos W. Butler tells me he has seen, 
and which he thinks was from a bird killed from the flock seen by Mr. 
Haymond in iSsS- 

The next definite record is that furnished by Dr. F. Stein of Mount Car- 
mel, Illinois, who says be saw a single pair at 'Little Chain,' about ten 
miles west of Mount Vernon, Indiana, about 1874 or 187s- 

Last September I saw a mounted specimen in a store window at Mount 
Vernon. Indiana, and. upon inquiry, learned that it was shot by a fSther- 
raan. Dexter Short, about October 30. 1887, at Hovey's Lake, Posey 
County, Indiana. There were about thirty-five or forty in the flock, '-the 
first ever noticed in the County," according to the fisherman. They re- 
mained in the vicinity for four or five weeks and then disappeared. 

•Auk, V, 344-351 ; VI, »^. 
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Several of [hem were killed, but I could learn of but the one that WBi 
preserved. It U now in the poisession of Mr. Jno. C. Leffel of Mt. Ver- 

On September 11, 18SS, while engaged for the U. S. Fish Commission 
in exploring the Wabash River, i had the good fortune to come upon a 
flock of nine Wood Ibises at Mackey's Ferrv. ten miles wesl of Mount 
Vernon. They were sitting in the tops of two dead trees just across the 
river on the Illinois side, and remained there during the entire time of 
our Btaj- at the Ferry. — from about 8 to n a. m. 

In addition to these, I find the following general references to its oc- 
currence in Indiana. An old hunterofthis city (Terrc Haute) in whom 
I have conftdence tells me that his father i^hol a Wood Ibis several years 
ago from a flock of several at the Old Reservoir south of Terre Haute. 
From the description given by the hunter ! am quite certain he was not 
mistaken. 

Ridgway, in his catalogue of the birds of Illinois, says the Wood Ibis is 
a summer sojourner in the extreme south of the State, and an irregular 
summer vJajtant in the northern portion. And in a letter to me dated 
January z6, 1889, Mr. Ridgway says; — -'I remember, years ago, seeing 
these birds occasionally, soaring in circles, high in air, above the Wabash 
River, at Mt. Carmel, the season being, I think, midsummer. Again. 
either in summer or early fall. I started a large flock which had been perch- 
ing on the branches of a large dead sycamore tree Overhanging the bank 
of White River Pond, just below the month ofthe White River, but did 
not get any specimens. The species, to my certain knowledge, occurs 
more or less plentifully, at times, at the Cypress Pond in the southwestern 
corner of Knox County, [Indiana], but owing to the circumstance that I 
am so little in that part ofthe country. I am unable to stale whether they 
occur there regularly or not. I believe that the species formerly bred in 
small numbers in that portion of the Wabash Valley, though I have no 
distinct evidence upon which to base this supposition. Most of the birds 
now seen there, however, occur there late in summer (August and Sep- 
tember), a considerable portion of them, perhaps a majority, being young 
birds of the year." Mr. Ridgway further says that he Ba Wat Mt. Carmel, 
the dried head of one that was killed by a hunter at the Cypress Pond in 
Knox County," and that he has been "reliably informed of others having 
been killed there." 

I may add that inquiry among people in Posey, Gibson, and Knox Coun- 
ties leems to show that it is a very rare bird there, — one that Is not often 
seen except by those fellows who are wont to prowl around secluded 
ponds and wade cypress swamps, looking for the unusual among animate 
things.— B. W. EvbRMaMM, Slatt Normal ScAoot, Terrt Hauti, Indiana. 

Additional Notes o« th« Bittern. — Mr. Torrey'e notes on the 'Booming 
ofthe Bittern' interested me very much, and while in most respects my ' 
observations agree closely with his, I hope to be able to throw light on 
■ome particulars. 
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For many j'cari I had been Tuniliir with the hiccoughing aoite which 
precedes the booming notes, and had oflen tried to Gpd out how it was pro- 
duced; but although many times able to get within a few yard* orBitlernc, 
the graiG and buahea among which they itood always prevented my seeing 
plainly. At last fortune gave me the long-desired opportunity. One day 
while quietly paddling my canoe up a crooked stream, on turning a short 
bend ID the stream. I cams in sight of a Bittern caught by the toe in a 
muskrat trap. As I was approaching him he commenced pumping, and 
by taking time and working cautiously I was able to draw the stern of the 
canoe within a paddle's length of him. where he allowed me to observe 
him as much as I chose. This was in April before the grass had begun to 
grow and he was in perfectly plain view. Hi* motions in making the 
noiiip were those described in the arricle referred to. but the first noise 
was not made by snapping the beak. The bill was opened with every 
noi*e; but the sound, which re*embled the retching of a seasick person, 
came from within, not from snapping the bill. The movements of the 
bird were almo*t exactly such as the bird might be expected to make if 
•ick at the stomach and trying to vomit. When this noise was made 
there was not much distention of the throat, but when the pumping sound 
began the gullet was greatly enlarged at each noise. The idea that the 
breast is expanded, is erroneous, as the brtasl cannot be distended. Tbit 
notion doubtless arises from the fact that the Bittern, like all the Heron 
family, has long plumes which overhang the breast and by the motion of 
the throat are raised with every expansion of the gullet. Between each 
fit of pumping the Bittern assumed its various well-known attitude*. How 
the diSerent noises were produced I can no more tell than I can tell how 
a Dusky Grouse 'booms,' though I have seen them do it within a very few 
feet of me, and think they also open their bill with each noise. 

lean fully corroborate all Mr. Torrey says of the fearlessness of the 
Bittern in allowing cars to pass him, as I once saw one near Sacramento 
stand in the tul^s at the edge of the ditch and allow our train to pas* 
within twenty feet of him. In this case the bird stood with his hill 
pointing directly upward, and doubtless trusted to his resemblance to the 
dry tul^ stalks for escaping observation. 

There is one point on which I should like information. How do Bittema 
kill the frogs which they eat? Once in the spring of the year I took from 
a Bittern's gullet, where they lay contracted into the smallest possible 
space, three lai^e-siied frogs, all perfectly dead, and none showing any 
mark of violence either by piercing or pinching. Did the bird kill the 
frogs first, or swallow them alive? If he killed them first, how could it be 
done without leaving some mark upon them? If, as it is often reported, 
frogs have been found in rock where they have been imbedded hundreds 
of years without air, how could they be killed by suffocation ? Betides, if 
they lived only a few moments it would seem that they must tear the bird's 
gullet in their struggles to escape. I hope some one may be able to give 
information on this point. — Manly HAi(t>y. Brtvitr. Maint. 
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Tringa bairdii on Long Island Sound. — A Temale Tringa hairdii was 
shot at Stratford. Connecticut, November 3, 1888, by Mr. J. H. AveriTI ot 
Bridgeport, who kindly presented it to me. It was on a salt meadow in 
company with four Triagn maculata. Having no specimens for compari- 
son 1 sent the skin to Dr. C. H. Merriam, Dept. of Agriculture, wlio 
identified it as above. — C. K. Averill, Jr., Bridgeport, Connecticnt. 

Mote on the First Plumage of Coltnus ridgwayi. — Mr. Herbert Brown 
□f TucKon, Arizona, lias kindly sent me for examination a specimen of 
CoUnui ridgwayi, a young male, stilt partly in the first plumage. It was 
taken Oct. 10, 1888, near Tubal, seventy miles south of Tucson. The 
top of the head is blackish, with each feather narrowly bordered with 
ashj brown. The hind neck, sides of the neck, and jugutum are yellow- 
ish white, with each feather barred at the tip with black. The scapulars 
are brownish, each feather with a rather broad whitish shaft stripe, and 
barred with yellowish white and black, and the wing coverts have much 
the same pattern, but the barring is pale cinnamon and brown. The throat 
is pure white, with new black feathers appearing irregularly along the 
sides of the chin and upper throat. Breast pale brown, witb light 
shafl stripes and faintly barred with blackish, passing into brownish 
white with more distinct bars on the upper abdomen. The new feathers 
along the sides of the breast and flanka are chestnut, tipped with a spot 
of clear white, which is bordered behind with a more or less V-shaped bar 
of deep black. The broad yellowish white superciliary stripes extend to 
the nostrils. On the whole the first plumage of C. ridgviayi much re- 
sembles that of C. virginianui temaais, but the ground color above is 
darker, and the bars on the jugulum are stronger and better defined, and 
the ground color more whitish.— J. A. Allbm, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Nnv 
York Cily. 

Another Saw-whet Owl {Nyetata aeadica') in the District of Colombia. 
—Mr. J. D. Figgins shot a male Saw-whet Owl at Capitol View Park, a 
short distance from Washington, on March 11, 1889. When discovered it 
was feeding on a Junco, and was surrounded by an angry lot of small 
birds. 

Three other specimens of this species have been taken here, as follows: 
A female was taken at Washington by C. Drexler. Feb. 11, 1859. and pre- 
sented to the National Museum (No. 11,044). ^''- Fisher called my atten- 
tion to a description of this specimen in 'History of North American 
Birds,' Vol. Ill, p. 43. The Museum numt)er was given as 110,044 but was 
a misprint for 12.044. ^ female Saw-whet Owl was captured in this city 
on Noveml>er 1, 1878, and presented to the National Museum (No. 97,987) 
by Mr. Henry Marshall. Another was taken early in October, 1886, and 
recorded in 'The Auk,' Voi. IV. p. 161, by Mr. F. S. Webster.— Charles 
W. RrcHMOND, Washington, D. C. 

A Fishing Screech Oiri. — 1 secured a Screech Owl Feb. 3, 1S89, which 
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was uui^t in » steel trap, the latter having been Bet in a spring, where 
th^re were a number of small Ash. When Tound itwas dead, having been 
drowned, and its lege were more or le«s covered with flsh scale*. The trap 
was at least four or five inches below the surface of the water, which 
seems to show that the Owl must have plunged into the water in order to 
have got caught. ThU is the only instance in which I have known this 
species to enter the water for the purpose of securing fish.* — Willard 
E. Treat, Bast Hartford, Connteticut. 

Brewer'a Blackbird near New Orleans. — I have in mv possession a male 
Brewer's Blackbird {Scottcofihagu!: eyanorepkalni) in full plumage, shot a 
few miles from New Orleans on December 13, 1888. A small flock was 
seen, but onljf one was procured. — Gbstavk Kohm, New Orltanf, 

The Chestnnt-collared and Lapland Longspun on Long Island, N. Y. 
— While huntingfor Lapland Longspurs on Februarj' 16, injr brother, J. H. 
Hendrickson, saw a bird which, on account of white feathers in its tail 
and generally dingy appearance, he thought was a Bay-winged Sparrow. 
He approached within five or six feet and hit it with a small stone, when 
it flew a short distance and he shot it. Upon cxpmination I found it to be 
a Chestnut-collared Longspur {CaUarius ornalus'). It was found near 
the end of a filled-in, sandy road extending about nix hundred feet into a 
salt marsh, and was entirely alone, no other birds being found within 
some distance of it. Upon skinning the bird I found it to be in good 
condition, slightly fat. I could not determine the sex. Upon reporting 
the above to Mr. William Dutcher, he informed me that it wns not only a 
new record for Long Island (as I had supposed), but was the second 
record for the Eastern United States, the other being one taken in MasaH- 
chusettsin July, 1876 (vidt Brewer, Bull. Nuttall Ornith. Club, Vol. II, 
p. 78), and as such it will no doubt prove interesting. 

On the same day (Feb. 16) my brother found a flock of eleven Lapland 
Longspurs (Calcariua lafpouicns), one of which he shot. When first 
seen they were by themselves, but when shot at became mixed with a 
flock of thirty Shore Lnrks which began to quarrel with them ns soon as 
they alighted, evidently trying to drive them away. This made the Long- 
spurs restless and no more were shot. Nent day (Sunday) my brother 
and I. armed only with an opera glass, went to look for more Longspurs. 
When coming over the edge of a small hill I flushed a flock of about a 
dozen Shore Larks, and noticed as they flew straight nway from me that 
one bird in the flock had a noticeably white tail, similar to that of the 
Chestnut-collared Longspur mentioned above. This flock flew a hundred 
yards or so and alighted among a number oflarge boulders, and although 
I examined the ground carefully from a distance of forty yards or so (as 

{•For a limilar case see Bull. Nuttall Omith. Club, Vol 11, p. 8o.— Ed.] 
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near as I was able to get) T could not li nil the bird with the white Ui). 
Upon trying to approach closer Ihej" flew nidewUe to me, »o Ihat I could 
not see the tail-feathers very well, and went too far for ub to follow them. 
On lop of the hill I found one Lapland Lon^spur and approached within 
about thirty feel of it, when it took wing and, when flying, was joined by 
two more of its species and a couple of Shore Larks. The Lapland Long- 
spurs when flying with Shore Larks resemble the latter so closely that 
they can only be distinguished by their note, which is so different that no 
miKlake can possibly be made. 

On Feb. 18 my brother found a flock of about forty Shore Larks, con- 
taining a few Lapland Longspurs, two of which he shot. On the loth a 
few Lapland Longspurs were seen with a flock of Shore Larks, but were 
so wild that they were given up after about three hours ofperststent hunt- 
ing. On Feb. 21, my brother, afriend, and myself were out and saw two 
Lapland Longspurs in a flock of forty or fifty Shore Larks. They were 
very wild and flushed out of range, but flew back past os, when I recog- 
nized one of the Longspurs by its call and shot it. We have seen none 
since the lid, although we have been over the ground on which they were 
found seveml tiroes. — W. F. Hbndrickson, Lang Island City, N. T. 

Breeding of Habi« ludoviciana in Niagara County, New Yotk. — Al- 
though I have collected and made observations of birds in this County for 
the past ten years, not until the past season have I found the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak breeding here. On May 16, 18S8. 1 found in the edge 
of a piece of woods a neat about Ave feet from the ground, containing one 
egg. I was unable to identify. Returning on the 30th. I was surprised to 
And a male of this species on the nest. I stood within three feet of him 
for some time, but he did not move, and not until my hand was within a 
foot of him did he show any signs of leaving. There were now four eggs 
in the nest, and I left them till later so as to see the female on the nesL 
But on returning two hours afterward, I again found the male sitting. I 
took only the nest and eggs and on emptying them I found that incuba- 
tion had begun in two of them, and concluded the male must have begun 
sitting as soon as the first egg was laid. 

On June 8, in another piece of woods one mile from the other nest. I 
found another nest containing two young birds about three days old. and 
one egg which looked so clean that I took it and on emptying it found 
Chat incubation had just commenced. This time the female was on the 
nest, and was more reluctant to leave than the male had been in the other 
case, and not till my hand had nearly closed over her did she conclude to 
do so. The nest was at about the same elevation as the flrst. 

On June 13, but a few rods from the last nest. I found another, with (he 
male on, containing one young bird not over one or two days old, and 
three eggs. I took one, in which incubation was found to have begun 
about three days before. On the morning of July 4, 1 found that the first 
young bird had left the nest, and on passing in the aflernoon found it on 
a small bush and secured it. I had but tittle trouble in raising it, as it 
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would eat almost anything given it. J kept it till late in November, when 
I sent it to Mr. Hornaday of the U. S- National Mii(>eum, but it died on 
the way, probably from want of water. 

From my observatione of the epecieE I conclude that the male does most 
of the sitting during the incubation of the eg^s. — S. L. Davison, Loclt- 
^ert, Niagara Co., N. T". 

CalamoBptza melanocoiys on Long laUnd, N. Y. — On [he 4th of Sep- 
tember, 1888, I obuined, at Montauli Point. L. I., a specimen of this 
species. The bird wae s young one in first plumage but full grown, and 
in rather ragged condition externally, though of average plumpness as to 
flesh. To Mr. Ridgway I am indebted for its idencili cation. 

The bird was found on the edge of a salt marsh near the beach, and, be. 
ing not recognized, was shot on eight. During the latter part of August 
and the first days of September there was certainly no wind or storm 
heavy enough to blow the bird so far, and it seems altogether strange that 
it should have found its way to such a locality.— Evan M. Evans. Princt- 

u,. X. 7. 

Loggerhead Shrike at Bridgeport. Conn. — A Correction. — By some inad- 
vertence in printing Mr. Averill's note in the January number of "The 
Auk' (Vol. VI, p. 74) an incongruous combination of names was brought 
about, which it seems desirable to correct. The specimen of Shrike 
recorded was the true Loggerhead {LaaiHt ladeviciaHus), notZ. ludeviei- 
a»u% aaeubHoirdtt, as accidentally printed. — Eds. 

Helminthophila pinna, H. chrysoptera, H, leucobronchialis, and H. 
lawrencei in Connecticut in the Spring of 1S88.— The fact that an unusu- 
ally large number of the little known H. leucobrenckialis. and H. lavirencti 
were taken in Connecticut last spring, has led me Co present a few notes 
on the relative abundance of the above-named species in different parts of 
the Sute. My thanks are due to Mr. Sage of Portland, Mr. Clark of Say- 
brook, Mr. Hoyt of Stamford, Mr, Averill of Bridgeport, Mr. Eames of 
Seymour, Mr. Treat of East Hartford, and Mr. Flint of New Haven, who 
have kindly placed their notes at my disposal. 

Helminthophila pinns. — This species was found to be generally com- 
mon along the coast except at Bridgeport. It arrived at Stamford May 
ij. and was common until the 17th, one was seen at Bridgeport May 10, 
another on the iSth. and a pair found breeding June 14, At New Haven 
the first was seen by Mr. Flint May 14. and the species was common from 
the i6th through the month, many remaining to breed. It was first seen 
at Saybrook May 9, and was tolerably common until the first of June. At 
Seymour, about twelve miles northward of New Haven, the first was seen 
on May 9, and the species was common by the 14th, many remaining to 
breed. No birds of this species were observed at East Hartford, which is 
in the nortli-central part of the State. One was taken at Portland, Maj 
13, but it is very rare there. 
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HelminthophiU ctarysoptera.— A female wue taken hy Mr. Eames at 
Se vmour on May a 1 . It Keem* to be a rare bird in moRl parts of the State. 
At Portland one was seen b_v Mr. Sage May 13, and live others May 30. 
None were reported along the coast. 

. Helminthophila leucobroncbialia. — Mr. Eatnee at Seymour took a male 
on May 36, and observed 6ve others at various dates.aE reported by him in 
the October 'Auf (Vol. V. p. 417). Mr. Flint saw one at New Haven 
May 15, and Mr. Clark one at Saybrook May 13, Mr. Sage took a male 
at Portland May 10, and i>aw another the sanie day. 

Helminthophila lawiencei. — Three beautiful specimens of this bird were 
taken. Mr. Flint took a female at New Haven May :i. and Mr. Hoyt 
obtained a female at Stamford, May 33, and a male May 15. The yellow 
of the under parts of the female taken hy Mr. Hoyt approaches the gam- 
boge-yellow of H. pinus, and is much brighter than that on the corre- 
sponding parts of Mr. Flint's specimens. — Loots B. BisHOF, M. D., New 
Havtn, Conn. 

The Connecticut Warbler in Vermont.— On September 10, 1888. I took 
a male Connecticut Warbler (^GeotJilypis agilis) in the Green Mountains, 
two miles north of Pittsford, Vermont. This is, I believe, the first record 
of the species in Vermont.^ Frank H.Hitchcock, SemerviiU, Matsa- 

MyiadesteB townsendii Apparently Wintering in Wyoming. — On 
December 7, 1887, I was Invited by a conductor on the Cheyenne and 
Northern Railway, to go out to the end of the road, which is about 115 
miles north of Cheyenne, and take a shot nt mountain sheep. For the 
last three miles the road winds along in the magnificent North Platte 
Cnnon and looks, from the brow of the perpendiciitar precipices on either 
side, like two silver threads glistening in the sun, and the construction 
train appears like the toy train of the nursery. 1 had with me only my 
long range Sharp's rifle and was wholly unprepared to collect bird skins 
which were to be had here for the taking. On the walls of the canon, es- 
pecially in the less precipitous places, there flourishes a scattering growth 
of scrub cedar whose branches were well laden with the dark blue cedar 

Living, I believe, almost entirely upon these berries, for a winter diet, 
were countless thousands of Townsend's SoWt^in (^My/ndeUei townsendii') 
and Robins (Mtrala migratoria propinqua). I rfaw also Sitla caiia- 
ileHsil and several Long'Crested Jaj's {Cyanacitta s. macrolopha). Both 
the Solitaires and Robins were acting like school children out for a holi- 
day. They would chase one another hither and thither, now up to the 
brow of the caflon 500 or 600 feet above, now back and forth across the 
mirrored ice of the river below, and all the while singing and chattering 
like mad. It warms one's heart to enter such a vale of melody in cold 
December. 

The temperature, prior to my visit, had been making strenuous eSbrtB 
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to round up the zero point, and the ice on the river was quite thick and 
safe for croHKing, though the water Aowk swiniy through the canon. The 
only snow to be found lay in heavy banks on the north elopes. Person- 
ally I was unable to visit the canon again during the winter, but my friend, 
the conductor, Mr, J J. Duffe/, kindly kept me poeted up to February 7, 
[883. On lhi» date, he informed me a few days afterward, the birds were 
as abundant as when I saw them, two months before. Mr Duffey is 
thoroughly reliable, and I greatly regret his transfer to another division, 
as his departure on February 7 left the caflon without an observer. The 
severe weather being nearly over at this time, I am EatisGed Ihe birds 
remained in the cation until upring. Does any member of the A. O. U. 
know of the bird's wintering in favored localities like the North Platte 
Canon, or in this latitude ((i°io' N.) anywhereP Atyiadeftes tawmendii 
is hardly tolfahly common during the migrating seasons, at Cheyenne. — 
Frank Bond, Ckeyenite, Wyoming. 

Anotfaer Western Bird in South Carolina. —October 5. 1SS8, 1 procured, 
near the town of Cheater, a Thrush which 1 believed to be Tmrdms fusces- 
raas lalicicaliis. To place the identificRtion beyond question. I submitted 
the specimen to Mr. Robert Ridgway. the original describer of the sub- 
species, soliciting his determination. I wax promptly favored with a reply 
which corroborated the opinion formed by myself as stated above. — 
Lbverktt M. LooMts, Citsler, S. C. 

Bicknell'B Thiuah Breeding in Vermont— Now that Tardus alicim 
bicktttUi has been reported as a summer resident on Mount Graylock, 
MassachusetU, as well as in the Calskills and the White Mountains, it 
may not be amiss for me to enter a somewhat tardy record of its presence 
in the Green Mountains. In July, 1885, I passed four days (14th to 17th) 
on Mount Mansfield, and found Bicknell's Thrushes abundant in the ever- 
greens about Ihe hotel. From the piazza, one evening, I heard six sing- 
ing at once, and during the day their calls were so persistent as to become 
almost a nuisance. After my return to Boston the clerk of the hotel sent 
me a young bird in the flesh, and the specimen is now in Mr. Brewster's 
collection. — Br AOFORD Torrey, Malros* Higkland^. MasiackHttlts. 

Some Rare Rhode Island Birds. — The following species, considered 
rare for that portion of the country, have been observed by me in the vicin- 
ity of Newport, Rhode Island : Henslow's Sparrow {AmmodramHi iea- 
slowi), abundant in September and October, 1888; Florida Gallinule 
{Galtiaiila galtala). a number seen in October, i388; Black- throated 
BunlingCS^/ifl anier/<rajia),one specimen, September, 1888; Red Phala- 
rope {Crymopkilm falicarius). one specimen, Oct. It, 1 888. — Wirt 
RoBiNMtN, 3d. Lienl., 41k Artillery, Fort Adams, R. I. 

Some Rare Virginia Birds. — On November 13, 1881, whilst hunting in 
Chesterfield Co., Virginia (the south side of James River), I observed 
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amoDg a large ■traggliog flock of Horned Larks, what I thought was an 
albino, and afUr • tedious purauit over ploughed fields, I succeeded in 
Eecuring the bird which proved to be • Snow Bunting {PUctrofktnam 
nivalis). This was the onljr one in the flock and the onljt one that I have 
ever §een in Virginia. The day was extremeljt disagreeable, with drii- 
zHng rain and sleet, mod vtry cold. 

The following are some birds which I have observed, and which hy 
some authorities are not ascribed to that section of the country, or else 
are considered as stragglers : 

Chen byperboreua. Snow Goo&k. — One specimen, winter of 1677. 

Nyctea nyctea. Snowy Owl. —One specimen, winter of 1877, Buck- 
ingham Co. 

Agialitla wilaoma. WtLIOM'e Plovbr.— One shot on a sand bar in 
James River. Nelson Co. ; it was in company with Spotted and Solitary 
Sandpipers and ICiltdeer, August, 18S7. 

Protonotaiia citrea, Prothonotarv Warblbr.— One seen in King 
William Co., April 29, 1879. 

Dendraica dominica. Yellow-thro at bd Warblrr. — Numbers seen 
in May and June in different portions of the State. 

L>aniuB ludovicianua. Logokrhrad Shrike. — Numbers seen ; resi- 
dent ; more seen in December than in any other month. — Wirt Robin- 
son, id Htut.. 4th ArtilUry, Fort Adams, R. I. 

Cosul Variations in Birda.— Dr. Shufeldfs valuable paper 'On the Affin- 
ities of .^jlitriiij virgata' contains the following passage. "Then again 
it is pretty well agreed that when we come to define the line between cer- 
vical and dorsal divisions of the column, we look chiefly to the ribs for 
assistance ; yet these are by no means always to be relied upon ; as some- 
times in the same species, an additional pair may remain free at the fur- 
ther end of the cervical region, or an additional pair (always at the anterior 
part of the dorsal division) may connect with the sternum by a pair of 
htemapophyses." 

In 'The Auk' for July. 1888, allusion was made to the fact that it was by 
no means unusual for the Great Auk to possess an extra (ninth) pair of 
ribs, these being attached to the second 'sacral' vertebra, and subsequent 
examination shows this additional pair of ribs to have been present in no 
less than twenty-three, out of one hundred and forty-four sacra, pretty 
nearly one out of every six. 

It is extremely diHicult to say whether or no extra, free ribs were, or 
were not, occasionally present in the cervical region, from the fact that 
series of consecutive vertebrie cannot be obtained, but there is little doubt 
but that this was the case, although no twelfth vertebra bearing a costal 
facet has yet been noticed. 

The question of the attachment of extra ribs to the sternum can be de- 
cided by that bone only, and unfortunately sterna of the Great Auk are 
much scarcer than almost any other bone. Still thirty sterna are available, 
and of this number twenty-three have seven pairs of costal facets, while 
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six have eight pairs. Of these six four have Che extra pair of costal nrticu. 
lationB at the posterior end of the serieE white only two have the additional 
pair at the Rnlerior extremity or Che «ternum. So it would seem that the 
chances of finding an extra pair of ribs connected with the sternum at 
the poElerior end of the series are twice as great as of finding an extra 
pair so attached to Che anterior portion of the sternum, 

A portion of the definition of the super-family Microfodoidea wasacct- 
dentallj' omitted from my paper in the January Auk. This is, that of the 
six pairs of ribs all, save the first, articulate with the margin of the ster- 
num proper and not with the costal process. This seems to be a rather 
important character, as among the highly specialized Passeres the ribs 
articulate exclusively with the costal process, while in more generalized 
forms, such as the water birds, the ribs articulate with the costal margin 
ofthe sternum.— F. A. Lucas, WaskingtoH, D. C. 



SCIENTIFIC SOCIETIES. 

Linnaan Society of New York. 

Thk Societj has issued no regular publications since August, tSSf, 
when Vol. It of the 'Transactions' was published. Many papers read 
before the Society have been printed in 'The Auk,' 'Forest and Stream, 
and elsewhere. The following is a r^sumri of the Proceedings for the 
official year 1888-89. 

April 13, t888— Mr. Frank M. Chapman, Vice-President, in the chair. 

Mr. L. S. Foster presented a paper giving a chronological sketch ofthe 
life of John James Audubon. 

Mr. William Dutcher reported Che capture of a Wilson's Pl»ver.(^«^iW- 
itis viiltonia) several years ago on Long Island. He read a letter from 
Mr. George Lane, an intelligent and observant gunner from the same 
locality, stating that about two weeks ago he had seen a bunch of these 
birds bound east. 

Mr. Chapman spoke of the immense size of the flocks of Shore-birds 
seen on the west coast of Florida, particularly one of Knots {Tringa 
cBKBtas), which were very lame. 

A number of specimens of Shore-birds were exhibited by Mr. Jonathan 
Dwight, Jr. 

Afay, II, iSSS.— Mr. Newbold T. Lawrence, Treasurer, in the chair. 

An invitation was received from the Linntean Society of London to 
attend its centennary the present month. 

Mr. L S. Foster read 'Notes upon the migrating birds of the spring 
of i883 aa observed near Van Cortlandt, N. Y.. and at Woodside. Long 
Island.' 
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A di«cusBioii of the eflfectR of the 'blizzard' of March ii of the present 
year upon avian life developed evidence at to the extensive destruction 
of English Sparrows iPaattr domesiicus) In this viclnitj'. Many of these 
sought the protection of out-buildings and henneries, two being actually 
found the next morning under a hen. Many perished from tack of food 
and the severe cold. In New Jersey great numbers of other species 
sought refuge in sheltered ravines. On Staten Island a Blu« Jay (Cynai?- 
cit/a cratata) was ssen to drop dead from a tree, and near I^wrenceburg, 
Long Island, a Seaside Finch {Amntodramut maritimtia) was found dead 
on March i3, this date being also an early record for this species. 

Dr. C. Slover Allen instanced the death of many Bank Swallons {Cliv- 
icola rifaria) after a three days' storm at Grand Menan. He also exhib- 
ited two nestlings of the Black Duck(j4s(if obscura) and fragments of one 
of the eggs, showing the perforated line around the larger end made by 
the young bird for escaping. This line ie always made to the right. 

C)r/oJ«rl2, 1888.— Mr. Frank M. Chapman, Vice-President. In the chair. 

Mr. L. S. Foster read a list of birds noted this summer at Kiskatom, 
Greene Co., N. Y. 

Mr. Ernest E. Thompson stated that he had heard the following birds 
singing throughout the night, viz.: the Golden -crowned Thrush (Sci'a- 
rm aHrocapiilai), the Chipping Sparrow {^Sfitella rocialis), and the Song 
Sparrow (_Meiospita Jasciata),Rt well as most of the common songsters. 
Mr. Thompson also remarked upon the effect of wind in repressing the 
songs of birds. 

Mr. William Dutcher remarked that contrary to the usual published 
statements, he believes that Wilson's Petrel (OceHHiies actaKicui) is the 
common one off our coast, IS the majonty of Long Island records are of 
this species. They were common at Little Gull Island in August, 1888. 

Novtmhtr 30, i888. — Mr. George B. Sennett, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman read i, paper entitled 'Notes on the Birds of 
Aiken, S. C.,' based on observations made there in November, 18S7. Fif- 
ty-seven species were noted, among them a flock of fifty Crossbills, 
probably the third record for the State, and a single Vino solitariuf alii- 
cola, the second record for the State (see Auk, July, 18S8, p. 334). About 
nine tenths of the birds seen were Sparrows and nine tenths of these 
Sfiizella aocialis. He learned that a Mockingbird {,Mintas paylglotio)) 
had been observed to herald the approach of each shock of the memora- 
ble South Carolina earthquake by peculiar twitterings several moments 
before the rumble became audible. The English Sparrows left Aiken in 
a body after (he earthquake. 

A letter from Mr. William M. Wood of San Francisco spoke of the 
great number of Sea-birds that are washed ashore dead on the Pacific 
coaai after a storm. 

Mr. George B. Sennett said that Mr. Paul Babcock of New Jersey had 
found in his chicken coop during 'the blizzard' of last March an immense 
number of birds, estimated at fully twenty-five hundred, that had taken 
refuge there. Of these nearly one half were Bluebirds {Sialia sialis). 
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the remainder being English Sparrows. Mr. Sennett ipoke atto of hav- 
ing obtained at Erie, Pa., a few birds interestingas found in that localitj. 
Among them a Caspian Tern {Sterna tackegrava) ; Homed Larks {Ocia- 
coris alpcslrit pralicola), breeding; Shrikes {Lanius ludoviciaHiU), 
breeding, and Grasshopper Sparrows {Ammodramtn lavanmarum paistri- 
■«)), breeding. 

Mr. John N. Drake mentioned finding parasites resembling grains of 
rice among the feathers of eight specimens of Red-headed Woodpecker 
{Mtlantrfti arythrattpkalus) taken by him in Sullivan Co., N. Y., last 



December T, 1888.— Mr. George B. Sennett, President, in the chair. 
Mr. Frank M. Cliapmsn presented a paper entitled -NoteB on the 
Mniotillidie of Englewood, New Jersey." Dendroica discolor is the only 
species lacking of the thirty-two which naturally should be found there. 
Dendroica tigrina and Geothiypis Philadelphia have been taken each 
once \ Dendroica vigersii and Dendroica caslanta each twice. The three 
HelmiHtkopkila ttueobronchialis captured have been recorded in ' The 
Auk,' Twelve species are summer residents. Careful observations made 
upon Geotklypis formosa. a rather uncommon species at Englewood, 
show it to be-a bird of peculiar song habits. A male was watched for 
several hours and during this period he was never silenl more than three 
quarters of a minute at a lime, uttering his marked five, six. or seven 
rapid notes every twelve seconds with wonderful regularity. This was 
early in June, 1886. A week later the same bird was in his usual haunts ; 
but at a later visit he was doublles* oppressed by family cares, and sang 
very little. The nest with young of another pair of these birds was found 
in a bush near the ground by Mr. Chapman and Mr. C. B. Riker and was 
exhibited. Of special note is the capture of a breeding female ^e/siin- 
tkofkila ruficafiila on June 16. It was not known to nest so far south. 
Commenting upon this paper Mr. Dutcher said that Dendroica discolor 
was a common bird on the north shore of Long Island; Dendroica vig- 
orsii fairly common there and restricted to the pines. 

There was some discussion about ants annoying birds, but whether 
they caused the birds to desert Ihelr nests and then attacked their ej^s 
and young or only attacked them al^er they had been deserted, was not 
demonstrated. 

Mr. Foster spoke ofa "barrel-fut" of birds killed by striking the Statue 
of Liberty on Bedloe's Island, New York Harbor, the night of October 
8. iSS3. He saw but a small portion of them. 

Dr. C. Slover Allen showed photographs of the nest ofa Purple Galli- 
nu]e (/oMornii tnartinica) and itssurroundings taken by him at Lake Har- 
ris, Florida. 

December 11, i88S.~Mr. George B. Sennett, President, in the chair. 
Mr. J. A. Allen spoke upon the Tyrannidn and exhibited numerous 
specimens, largely from South America and the West Indies. This group 
is a very difficult one to study and its literature is scattered and unsatisfac- 
tory, although Sclnter's 'Catalogue' of the family, recently issued, is in 
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most respect! excellent. There are upward* of four hundred species, 
which Mr. Sclater divides into foar Kub-ftmilieB, as follows; 
I, Treniopterina: a. PUtyrrhynchina; 3. Elatneitue; 4, Tyrannin«. 
SpecimenK illustrating the great variation in the appearance of the Fly- 
ralchers were shown and their pecutUrities and relation lo one another 
explained bj Mr. Allen. Some of TKniopterina: resemble Thrushe*, 
Wagtails, and some of the Wood Warblers, white some of the Elaineins 
show wonderful variation in the length of wing of the same species, 
and also in the form and size of the bill. Why Mr. Sclater has removed 
5ii>or»fi/**te from among its relations, 5. mif^icams and S. jn_yt, among 
theTKniopterins, and placed it in a genus by itself among the Tyrsnninic, 
is not clear to American students. 

yoHuary 4, i3S9- — Mr. George B. Sennett, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Frank M. Chapman reads paper entitled 'Remarks on the Northern 
Limit of the Carolinian Fauna on the Atlantic Coast.' Selecting nine spe- 
cies representative of Carolinian birds regularly occurringin or near the 
valley of the Hudson, the various northern records of these species were 
taken as a basis for some generalizations fullv supported by the facts. 
The species selected were t t, Bmfidonax acadicus ; a, Corvus otnifra- 
ffus; 3, Stelgidopltrya serripenHis ; 4, HehnilAemSVirmivonif ; j, Htl- 
minlkopkita pinui ; 6. Geothlyph fermosa ; 7, Icieria virans ; 8, Stiurui 
motacilla; 9, Sylvamia mitrata. One of them. Seiumi motacilla, occurs 
as far up the Hudson as Albany, while most of the others have not been 
noted beyond Sing Sing. Most of them are found lo be more or less 
common in Connecticut, white on Long Island they are with a few 
exceptions rare; thus indicating that while the Hudson Valley and 
southern Connecticut are distinctly tinged with the Carolinian fauna, 
Long Island has but little claim to such relationship. Mr. William 
Dutcher's evidence on this point supported Mr. Chapman's remarks, 
which were freely diacuBsed by members of the aociely. Dr. L. B. 
Bishop supplied information bearing upon Carolinian species in Connecti- 
cut. He also spoke of a specimen of Ammodrnmus princtfi taken in 
Connecticut ten miles from the sea. 

Mr. Dutcher spoke of the great scarcity of birds this winter as noticed 
by his correspondents on Long Island. 

Mr. Chapman knew of several Tackycineta bicolor seen and killed by a 
gunner near Englewood on December 31, about 18S1. The day was 
warm. He referred to the habit Ibis species hasof feedinn upon bayberries. 
Dendroica coronala also feeds upon Ihem, and last winter, when the ber- 
ries were abundant, this species was seen by him throughout the whole 
season independent of the weather, while this year none were lo be 
found, and on examining Ihe locality frequented last year by the birds he 
noticed that the crop of berries was small and the berries themselves bad. 
From this he was led to infer that the past unusually wet season may have 
rotted the seeds of the weeds upon which winter birds largely feed, and 
that this would account for their scarcity now. 

Mr. L. S. Foster spoke of an unusual flight of Killdeer Plover (^Mgial- 
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itis vecifera) «long the New England coast after the storm of November 
37. Mr. Dutcher said that his men at the east end of Long Island re- 
ported large numbers of these birds early in December. 
Jamiary 18, 18S9.— Mr. William Diitcher in the chair. 
Mr. John Tatloci, Jr. , upon being introduced, made some remarks about 
Prof. W. W. Cooke's recently published report upon- 'Bird Migration in 
the Mississippi Valley.' In regard to the chapter on 'The Relation of 
KJigrntion to Barometric Pressure and Temperature,' the speaker criti- 
cised Prof. Cooke's conclusions as being based upon insufficient data. 
Mr. Tatlock finds ground for believing that temperature alone influences 
bird migration, and differs further from Prof. Cooke, who thinks migra- 
tion occurs simultaneously over a wide area, in deeming it largely local. 
In the discussion which followed, Mr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., mentioned 
the necessity of the use of very full data in reaching conclusions. Mr. 
William Dutcher said that not very much regarding migration could be 
deduced from birds striking light-houses, for the reason that birds do not 
strike on clear nights. A. single exception is that of a Greater Yellow- 
Isgs ( TotsHUs attlaaotiucus) which struck a Long Island light-house one 
moonlight night. An unexplained fact is that where one bird strikes in 
the spring, twenty strike in the fall- 
Mr. Dutcher read extracts from a letter written by Mr. Austin F. Park, 
Troy. N. Y., regarding Octocoris alftstris ^raticola breeding there on 
Green Island. Six, including three young, were taken July 31, t8S8, and 
six others, one young just from the nest, on July id. This is of special 
interest in comparison with the earlj- breeding of the species in the 
western part of the State, as has been repeatedly recorded, as it doubtless . 
indicates that the birds rear more than one brood each season. Mr. Dutcher 
also read extracts from the journal of the keeper of Little (iull Island 
light-house, Long Island, which related to the birds seen there from Au- 
gust 16. 1888, to the end of the year. The first Cormorants werenotedSep- 
teuiber i. One third of those seen on November 8 were "the large kind," 
supposed to be Phalacrocorax carbo. 

Mr. A. K. Hawley read a paper on the birds observed by him in Santa 
Clara and Santa Cruz Counties, California, during the year 188S, and 
exhibited a large number of specimens. 

February 1, iSSg.—Mr. George B. Sennett, President, in the chair. 
Mr. Dutcher read a paper by Mr. Newbold T. Lawrence, entitled 'Long 
Island Bird Notes,' which will be published later in 'The Auk' : he also 
exhibited a singular looking mollusk i^jSolus papulosa) , in alcohol, from 
Long Island. 

Dr. George Bird Grinnell presented a paper upon the Rocky Mountain 
Goat {Maxama montana), which will l>e published in 'Forest and Stream.' 
The limits of the range of this animal have never been fully defined by 
any one writer. It is a mammal belonging to the Arctic fauna and only 
found among the high and rugged mountains of the Rockies and Coast 
Range, where the snow lies all the year. The center of its abundance 
seems to be in Western Montana, Idaho and Washington Territories, and 
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BritUh Columbia, and it lins been found from about latitude 44° to about 
Iatitude65°; Hs eouthernmoet records being on the highest peaks of the 
Sierra Nevada, near Mt. Whitney (-Forest nnd Stream,' Feb. 16, 1885). 
Tliis Goat U in no immediate danger of extermination, as it inhabits the 
moHt inaccessible localities and has few natural enemies. 

Papers were read from the following persons; Mr. E. S. Gilbert, on 
•Crow Roosts and Crows '; Dr. F, W. Langdon, 'On the Occurrence in 
large numbers of Sixteen Species of Birds in Ohio,' as follows : Fulica 
amtrieaHa, Ertopittrs migralorius-. Asia accipirrinus. Conurut rarolinen- 
sis, CMotdeiltf virginianus, Corvut amtricamis, Afolatirtts ater, ^ninca- 
iui quitcula eeneus, Loxia eurviroitra minor, Loxia ItucopUra. Habia 
ludeviciana, Progn* sabis, Clivicela riparia, Sltlgidopleryx ferripeitHis. 
Atmpttii ctdroram, and Helmintkopkila peregrina ; Mr. George N. 
Lawrence, 'An Account of the Former Abundance of some species of 
Birds on New York Island al the time of their Migration to the South ; 
Mr. C- J- Pennock, 'Thousands of Turkey Buzzards, and a Flight of 
Hawks;' Mr. John K. Sage, 'AFIightof Hawks;' and Mr. E. E, Thomp- 
son, on 'Bird Hosts in Manitoba.' Mr. John N. Drake also gave a verbal 
account of Grackles roosting in great numbers in a Maine swamp. Mr. 
Lawrence's paper having a peculiar personal and local interest is here 
given in full. 

At AccoHHt of the Former AbundaHCt of some species of Birdi on New 
York Island, at the time of their Migration to the South. Bv Gborgb N. 

At our country place (ForeU Hill), eight miles from the City Hall, 
situated on the high ground immediately north of the valley of Manhatlan- 
ville and fronting on the Hudson River, the opportunity to observe the 
movements of migratory birds was an excellent one, as they generally 
followed the course of the river in their line of (light. Here our family 
lived, during the summer, until about 1850, when the place was sold. 

From my earliest recollection I had a fondness for birds, and before I 
could use a gun, watched the great numbers passing with much interest. 
I was allowed to have a gun about the year iS:o, and from that time until 
leaving our old homestead, I paid more strict attention to their movemente 
and the times of their appearance. 

The first birds flying south were the Red-winged Blackbirds (^AgtlatHS 
/.tiEMictfHj) ; from the middle of July, for some weeks, there would be a 
flight of this species every afternoon, coming in ilocka of from twenty-five 
to fitly or more individuals. 

During most of August and September, in the afternoon of each day 
there would be a continuous flight of the White-bellied Swallow (Tachy- 
ciatla bicoler), accompanied by a few Barn Swallows {Chtlidon erylhro- 
gaiter) ; the number that passed was very great. 

About the first of September, when there was a strong northwest wind, 
Passenger Pigeons {Mclopisttt migratorimi) were sure to appear in great ' 
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numbers, ^ing more abundantly in the morning, though there were oc- 
cnsional flocks all day. From our place north to Fort Washington Point, 
three miles distant, the view was unobstructed, and for the entire distance 
it was almost an unbroken forest. We could see the flocks make their 
appearance over the Point, consisting of from twentj-Rve to over n hun- 
dred Pigeons, and come sweeping down over the tree tops seemingly at a 
speed of about 75 miles an hour, and consequently they soon reached Ihe 
position where we were awaiting them. The flocks followed each other 
in quick succeasion, and as they dashed by before a strong northwester — 
sometimes quite close to the ground— they did not offer an eaey mark for 
even an expert gunner. I never succeeded in killing more than four 
with one shot, from a passing flock- 
On the south side of Manhatlanville Valley the ground is elevated, 
much the same ns it is on the north side. Here is one of the old country 
sent»on the Hudson River, known as 'Claremont,' and this place was 
fixed upon as the most eligible si#ht for General Grant's Tomb. The 
original fine dwelling house is still in good condition. During one of 
these great flights of Pigeons, Ihe house was occupied by some gentleman, 
whose name I cannot recall, but I remember that from the top of the 
house, in one morning, a hundred or more were shot by him. These 
flights continued as long as i lived at Manhattanville. and Pigeons were 
quite abundant. I was informed, for some years after, but at the present 
time a single one would be a rarity. Even into October there would be 
a flight when the wind was favorable, but in the earlier flights they were 
the most abundant. 

In September Kingbirds (lyraamis trramias) flew south in considembte 
numbers. They were much prized as game, by our foreign citizens with 
shooting proclivities. 

About the flist of October, on Ihe occurrence of a few cold days, there 
would be a flight of Golden-winged Woodpeckers {Calaptrs aura/us) and 
some Red'headed Woodpeckers i^Melanerpes eryliroctphalHs\. They 
did not come in flacks, but singly in large numbers. 

At the same time Blue Jays l^Cyanocitla crhtata) passed south In large 
flocks. 

On favorable days in October there would be large flights of Crows 
(_ Corvat amtricanas) winging their way south to a more congenial 
climate. 

In October flocks of Cedar birds ( Amfietif cedrerum') migrated south 
very regularly. During the same month the plaintive melody of the note 
of the Bluebird (^Sialia sialis } would be heard overhead from passing 
flocks. This favorite species was much sought after by young gunners : 
I have seen boys with long strings of them, carried in that way for the 

By the middle of October, Robins (Afemla migrateria) were abundant, 
sometimes flying in flocks, but at other times they came in such numbers 
that they could be seen almost everywhere. They continued to be 
ir about two weeks, when the majority went south, though 
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lome would remain even into the winter. The flight w«g usually from 
the north, but on one occasion, the first great Bight of that year, was from 
the Bouth at the point where I was. and I never saw them in greater num- 
1>ers. This was a movement that much surprised me. 

When I was a schoolboy n favorite sltating place was Stuyvesant's 
Creeli, a considerable body of water, which had Its h»d quite close to the 
Third Avenue, about 10th Street, and it emptied into^ast River— 1 think 
about 11th Street. On the north side of it, there were high woods, where 
I have seen Robins pursued by gunners, when the ground was co 
with snow and the creek frozen. 

Speaking of slcating, reminds me of an experience I had when a boy; 
it was one that probably but few persons have had who are now livin 
I skated from the 'Collect, '• (quite a large pond so called, which eiist 
near where the "Toomba' now Btands in Centre Street) down the Can 
(hat ran through the middle of Canal Street and whs the outlet of the 
Collect, I passed under the wooden bridge, that crossed thecal 
Broadway, and on to Lispenard's Meadows, some distance west of Broad- 
way. These meadows occupied a large area, and extended to the Hudson 
River. 

At the time the Robins were migrating, there would be frequently 
docks of Meadow Larks (5/»r»c//a magna) going south. I recollect in 
my younger days, that about three miles from the City Hall, on tb» «»tt .' 
side of the Bloomingdale Road, were extensive pasture Retds — at>out 
where 40th Street now is ; in these the Larks accumulated in large num- 
bers in October, and of course were much hunted by city gunners. 

Marck\, iS&). — Annual Mttting. Mr. George B. Bennett, President, 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year. President, 
Mr. J. A. Allen; Vice-PresdenC, Mr. Frank M. Chapman; Secre- 

[ * Coocemlng iKis pond, DeWilt Clinton says, in bis paper read before (he N. Y. 
Lyceum of Natural History, August 9. tSa^, 'On the Hirundo flthia of Vieilkit': 
"RepuUble men, laboring under optical delusion, have declared that they hare wit- 
nessed the descent of the swallow Into the Hudson, and the pond on Monhaitan Island 
called the Collect." 

"North of this lay the Fresh Water Pond, with its neighboring district of the Collect 
or Katch-Hook. This name, which Gnally came 10 be applied to Ihe pond itself, was 
originally given by the Dutch settlets to a point of land on the shores of Ihe pond of 
atioul farty-eighi acres in extent, the site of an old Indian village. The Fresh Water 
Pond was one of those iradtlionol poods which are found in every village, reputed to 
have no bottom — a repuladon which il foiled to sustain against Ihe researches of 
modem limes. The pond was indeed, very deep; deep enough, in fact, to have floated 
Ihe largest ships in the navy. lis waten were filled with roach and sunfish, and 10 
preserve these, Ihe cily authorities passed an ordinance !n 1734, forbidding any person 
to Ash in i( wilt) nels, or in any other way than angling. But the beautiful pond has passed 
away, and the spot where its sparkling walent once played is now hlled by the 'Halls of 
Justice' with its gloomy prison cells."— Marv L. Booth, Hisi. Cily of New York 
ist. ed., ms9. pp. 3*>. an-— f- S. F.J 
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tary. Mr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr. ; Treasurer, Dr. C. Slover Allen. Rero- 
lutions were adopted relative to the death of Mr. S. Lowell Elliott, a Resi- 
dent Member. Mr. Brneet E. ThompBOH made sume remarks upon the 
'ZoOgraphical Areasof the Province of Ontario, Canada.' In Eubstance as 
follows : A line drawn from the southern end of Georgian Ba^ to the east- 
ern end of Lake OnUrio seems to divide the Canadian from the Allegha- 
nian fauna, and this same line is the dividing line between the Laurentian 
and Silurian geological formations. Northof itiea region ofrocksand 
frcKh water lakes, where are found such species of birds as the Spruce Par- 
tridge {DfHdragaptts crtiarfenjtji). Hudsonian Chickadee {Par 
cus), and Three-toed Woodpeckers {Picoides arclicns tindP. an 
while south of it is found an alluvial soil and a fine farming country, where 
such species as the Black Squirrel (Sciurui caralinensis Uucolit), For 
Squirrel {S. itigtr ludoviciaaus), Blue-graj' Gnatcatcher (_Po(ioptila cam- 
Ira), Wood Thrush (Turduf tnusleiiMHs),nn(l Red-bellied Woodpecker 
{Melanerpes carolinui) AreSounA- Along the shores of Lake Erie grow 
liriodendron, walnut, chestnut and peach. Northof this Is a region of 
tamarack swamp, althoughin elevation 350 feethigher. At Ottawa there 
is an area of depression, characterized by many forms of life usually confined 
to more southern latitudes. Such species as PoUcptHa cartiUa, Turdtia 
masieliitus, HarporhyitrMus rufas, AmmodramMS pasttrlnui, and Aiitmo- 
dramus caudacutus are among those recorded from this region. Near Lake 
Nipissing is another area of depression where some oak and beach are 
found. A curious fact is that during the spring migration the Plovers 
and Shore-birds approach Toronto from the east and (hen turn abruptlj 
northward, while the Warblers come from the southwest. Fifty years 
ago the Skunk (_Mefiii'lis mtpAilica) was not found atToronto, where it 
is now established. A s'range record is that of a Franklin's Spermo- 
phile {Spermopiiius franklini) killed near GravenhursI, about no miles 
north of Toronto. 

Mr. George B.. Sennett exhibited, from his collection from Tamaulipas, 
Mexico, many ppecies of birds given in Mr. Ridgway's 'Manual' as found 
in the region contiguous to the United States, and liable to occur within 
our limits. — Jonathan Dwioht. Jr.. Rtcordiag Secrtlary. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

In THB January number of 'The Auk" (Vol. VI, p. 81) the death of Mr. 
ThureKumlien of Milwaukee, Wise, an Associate Member of the A. O.U., 
was briefly mentioned, with the statement th»la fuller notice was neces- 
sarily delayed from lack of sufficient information. Since then we have 
been favored with two published memorial notices of Mr. Kumlien, — 
one by Mr. William M. Wheeler, Custodian and Secretary of Che Public 
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Museum or Milwaukee, published in the Sixth Annual Report of that In- 
stitution, and the other by Mr, Edward L. Greene, published in 'Pittonin* 
(Vol. I, PP.J50-260). — from which we condense the following sketch. 

Tbure Ludwig Theodor Kumlien was born in Herrlunda Parish, Wester- 
gothland. Sweden, Nov. 9. i8i9,and died in Milwaukee. Wise., where he 
had long lived, August j, 1888, in his seventieth year. He was graduated 
from the University of Upsala in 1S43, and the following year immigrated 
with his young wife to America, settling near Lake Koshkonong, in Jef- 
ferson County, Wisconsin. For the next twenty years he devoted much 
of his time to gathering natural history collections for the Stockholm, 
Leyden and British Museums, and for the Smithsonian and various other 
museums in this country. From 1844 he was in constant communication 
with Dr. Thomas M. Brewer till the death of Dr. Brewer in 1879, through 
whom most of his ornithological observations were published. He was 
also in frequent correspondence with the tate Prof. S. F. Baird, and 
with such eminent foreign naturatistB as Fries, Sundeval, Nielson, and 
von Evlen of Sweden, Steenstrup, Sars, and Loven of Norway, Peters 
of Berlin, Schlegel ofLeyden, J. E. Gray, Alfred Newton and II. E. 
Dresser of England. For three years (1867-1370) he was a teacher in 
Albion Academy, and later was in the employ of the State Normal 
Schools and the Wisconsin University, for which he formed collections 
in natural history. From tSSi to 18S3 he was employed by the Wis- 
consin Natural History Society, and for the last live years of his life 
was Conservator to the Milwaukee Public Museum. He was a zealous 
collector and acute observer, a man of high intellectuat culture, and 
most amiable and unassuming in character. His youthful love for acien- 
litic pursuits persisted through life, but in consequence of his untoward 
surroundings and isolation from large museums and libraries his in- 
vestigations were necessarily limited to the products of the woods 
and prairies of his immediate vicinity. His early pioneer life was 
thus unfavorable to the spirit of research, and he has consequently left 
no published works or papers of any great importance. His influence, 
however, upon the rising generation of naturalists with whom he Came 
in contact was most efficient and encouraging. Ornithology and botany 
were his favorite fields of study, and he is said to have early made himself 
familiar with all of the species of birds and plants found about his wil- 
derness home. To quote from Mr. Greene's tribute, '■ A purer, nobler 
type of the naturalist of the reserved and quiet, non-advertising class, 
tliere probably was not in his day, in America," tTinn Mr. Kumlien ; and, 
he adds, -'there will be more than one botanist among us, with whom the 
name and memory of Thure Kumlien will forever be held in deep and 
loving veneration." Dr. Brewer made copious extracts from Mr. Kum- 
tien's ornithological notes in the ' History of North American Birds, 
by Baird, Brewer, and Ridgway, and also published many of his records 
in the • Proceedings' of the Boston Society of Natural History. An 
almost abnormal dislike of placing himself before the public is said to 
have prevented his publishing the resullfc of his researches. 
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Mr. S. Lowbll Elliott, an Associoh: Member or the A. O. U., died 
in Brooklyn, N. Y.. of contumption, Feb ii. 1889, at the age of forty-fire 
jrean. Mr. Elliott wa« well known among the tcientii-t« of New York and 
Brooklyn, being a member of several of the leading scienlific aiiociations 
of these cities. For a number of years he had been a suflcTcr from the 
disease which terminated his career, yet he continued to work with enthu- 
siasm till within a few weeks of his death. Although taking a general 
interest in natural history, entomology was his special Geld. He had 
acquired one of the finest entomological libraries in the country, and also 
a large and valuable collection of insects. He was also a well-known 
bibliophile and collector of American works and papers relating to natu- 
ral history. 

We are pained 10 hear of (he death of Mr. Richard Spaulding Wray. 
B. Sc. of London, who died Feb. 13, 1889, of phthisis, at the early age of 
twenty- four years. He was a biologist of great promise, and for 1 he last 
four years had been an assistant of Professor Flower in the Natural His- 
tory Museum of South Kensington. In making preparations to illustrate 
the wing structure in birds, he made many original observations, which 
he later puolished in papers entitled 'On some Point* in the Morphology 
ofthe Wings of Birds' (P. Z. S., 1887, pp. 343-357, pH- ixii-Kixii) and 
'On the Structure of Barbs, Barbules, and Barbicelsofa Typical Pen- 
naceous Feather' (Ibis. 1887, pp. 410-413, pi. xii). His great natural gifts 
fitted him eminently for a successful investigator, and he had entered 
upon his work with great earnestness. 

Messrs. Cufplbs & Hurd of Boston are publishing in parts ■ work 
on 'The Eggs of North American Birds,' by Mr. C.J. Maynard, of which 
two parts have already appeared. The work will be completed in "eight 
parts, each part containing a description of seventy species more or less, 
and at least one or two hand-colored plates," all to be ihsued by May t, 
1889. The price is four dollars for the eight parts. 

UMDBft the title 'Contributions to Science,' Mr. C. J. Maynard of New: 
tonville, Mass., is about starting a quarterly octavo journal, illustmted 
with plates, to serve as the medium for the publication of his own papers 
on various scientilic subjects in a connected or concentrated form. Vol- 
ume I will contain "over two hundred pages" of text and "sixteen hand- 
colored plates." The first number is announced lo appear in April, and 
will be mainly ornithological, including among other things a 'Descrip- 
tion of a Supposed New Species of Gannet,'-from the Island of Little 
Cayman, West Indies. The subscription price to the Journal is $3.75 per 
year or $1.00 per number. 

■The Ornithologists' ani> OBlogists' Semi-Annual,' of which 
Vol. I, No. I, was issued in January, by Mr. W. H. Foote,of Pittslield, 
Mass., is an octavo of 48 pages, of creditable appearance, and containing 
many notes and papers of permanent interest. Prof. J. A. Singley, of 
Giddings, Texas, is the leading contribulor to the present number, and 
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in his two papers on collecting and preserving birds and their e|;gs, he 
gives nnt only good instructions to young collectors but some very ex- 
cellent advice. He says, among other good things, "In forminga collec- 
tion, the amateur should be satisfied with a pair, male and female, of 
each species ; but where the plumage varies greatly with the season he 
may have specimens enough to show the variations.. The professional 
ornithologist needsa large series; but such is not the case with the ama- 
teur. Thoroughly work up the birds of your locality before doing much 
exchanging .... After you have learned to make a skin do not prostitute 
your knowledge to the making of 'millinery skins.' That is a depth to 
which the true collector or taxidermist never falls." 

'Tkb Hawreye Ormitholooist AMD OOlogist.' of which we have 
received No. 9 of Vol. I (Sept., 1SS8), is a quarto monthly of about 12 
pages to the number, edited and published hy E. B. Webster at Cresco, 
Iowa. Although mainly ornithological, it is not exclusively so. 
as its title might be taken to indicate. In the number before us Mr. W, 
T. Tegetmier has a good popular article on the anatomy of the King 
Penguin, and there are various pleasantly written articles on more or less 
well-known North American birds. Its list of contributors contains the 
names of several well-known ornithologists of the United States and 

'The Curlew' of which we have received a sample copy, is a small 
iimo. ornithological monthly, published by O. P. Hauger & Co., at Or- 
leans, Ind. It is said torepresent "the Young Ornithologists' Association, 
and the Wilson Ornithological Chapter of the Agassiz Association, and 
is edited by the officers of these associations." The number before us 
(Vol.1, No. 3, Dec., iS89)gives the -Constitution' of the Wilson Ornitho- 
logical Chapter, with a well-considered 'Plan for Observation.' Monthly 
reports are to appear in 'The Curlew," which it is proposed to soon 
'greatly enlarge' and otherwise improve. 'Notes from Wise County, 
Texas,' by John A. Donald, the opening article of the number before us, 
is an interesting paper, and we cordially wish this new journal a success- 
ful career. 

Mr. Geurob C. Cantwell (1215 Chestnut Ave., Minneapolis, Minn.) 
is collecting data for an authentic and complete list of the birds of Min- 
nesota, and has issued an appeal for aid which we heartily second. The 
appeal is especially addressed to Minnesota ornithologists, soliciting 
their co-operation, and askjng for concise lists of the birds of their respec- 
tive localities, with notes as to their relative abundance, breeding, and 
migrations, full credit for such aid being guaranteed. It is proposed to 
publish the list about the end of the present year, in the pages of our 
valued contemporary, the 'Ornithologist and OOlogist.' A list of the 
character proposed cannot fail to be of interest and value. 

A Calipdrnia Ornithological Cliib was organized in San Fran- 
cisco, Cal., on Feb. 9. 1889, ''for the study and advancement of the orni- 
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President. Walter E, Bryant; Vice-President, Harry R. Taylor; Secrettry 
and Treasurer, W. Otto Emerson. 

Thb Krnt Scibntific Institute, incorporated at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., "for the protnotion of scientific education, and the establishtneiit 
and maintenance of a natural history museum," has elected the following 
officers for the .year 1SS9: President, E. S. Holmes; Vice-President, W. 
A. GruBon; Recording Secretary, C. W. Carman; Corresponding Secre- 
tary, E. S. Holmes; Treasurer, C. A. Whittemore, Director of the Mu- 
seum, W. A. Gruson; Curator, C.W. Carman i Librarian, E. L. Mosely. 

The officers of the California Academy of Sciences lor the year 
1889 are as follows :— President. W. H. Harkness; ist Vice-President, 
H. H. Behr; 2d Vice-President, George Hewston; Corresponding Secre- 
tary. Frederick Gutzkow: Recording Secretary, J. R. Scupham ; Treas- 
urer, I. E. Thayer; Librarian, Carlos Troyer; Director of Museum, 
J. G. Cooper. 

In thb January number of -The Auk' (Vol. VI, p. 81) request was 
made that specimens of certain obscure groups of birds there mentioned 
be sent to Mr. Robert Ridgwny to be «ubmitted by him for inspection and 
study at the next meeting of the American Ornithologists' Union to be 
held in New York City next November, To save trouble and reshipment 
Mr. Ridgway desires that the specimens be sent direct to the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City, to the care of Mr- J. A. Al- 
len, who has consented to receive them and care for them during the 
meeting, at llie close of which they wilt be returned to their owners. It 
is hoped that the matter will be kept in mind, and that a large amount of 
interesting material will be thus brought together for the entertainment 
of the members, and in the interest of further light on some of the ob- 
scure forme of the groups selected for investigation. 

Wb learn that Mr. William Lloyd is about to explore the ornithology 
of the Volcano of Colima and neighboring snow-crowned peaks in Mex- 
ico, in the interest of Mr. Godman, — a region which should give results 
of the highe»t interest,— Mr. and Mrs. H. H. Smith sailed recently for 
the island of St. Vincent. West Indies, to thoroughly explore this and 
neighboring Islands for birds and insects, also in the interest of Mr. 
Godman.— Messrs. Southwick and Webster have a collector gathering 
birds and mammals in the vicinity of Santarem, on the Lower Amazon. 
—Mr. Frank M. Chapman is spending several months in some of the lit- 
tle known parts of Florida, collecting birds and mammals for the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. New York City. 

Dr. R. W. Shupeldt [has returned from Fort Wingate, N. Mex., to| 
Washington D. C. Here with collections and libraries at hand, he wil 
be bettersituaied to prosecute his scientific pursuits. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SUPPOSED NEW SPECIES OF 
HUMMINGBIRDS BELONGING TO THE GEN- 
ERA AMAZILIA AND ERIOCNBMIS.' 

BY D. G. ELLIOT, P.R.S.B. 

A SMALL lot of Hninmingbinls, containing four specimens, 
having been received at the American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Professor Allen placed them in my hands for determination, 
and description if any proved new. The two now described 
appear very distinct from any species of the Trochllidoe, of which 
I have any knowledge, and the remaining two are interesting for 
the reason that one is the rare Petasophora coruscans, of which 
only three or four specimens are known, and the other exhibits a 
rather unusual case of albinism. They were stated to have come 
from Bogota, but their exact habitat is doubtful. 

Amaxllia lawrencei, sp. nov. 

Crown of head, neck, back, upper wing-^overts, and upper tnil-coverts, 
dull bronzy green. Wings purple, base of primaries and secondaries black- 
ish. Throat, sides of neck, and breast glittering grass-green; lower part 
of flanks and abdomen very dark chestnut brown \ under lail-coverts cin- 
namon. Tail bright chestnut, tips and edges of both webn bluish black, 
most extensive on lateral feathers, reaching on outer webs nearly to their 
base. Maxilla black, mandible black with a slight indication of flesh- 
color at the base. Feet black. Length of wing, i^ in.; tail, li; bill, 

[* An author's edition of loo GO|des of this paper was published April g, 1S89. 
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fi,. Total length of »kin je 3^ '"i •>"' ^^ '' has been very much short- 
ened in making it up, it i% probable the real length would be nearer four 

Habitat. Bogota P 

As will be seen from the above description, this bird is not 
closely related to any of the described species of AmaziUa. 
From A. yucalanensis and its allies it can at once be distinguished 
by its black bill, differently colored abdomen and under tail- 
coverts. In fact, from all the species with the throat and breast 
metallic green, to which section the A. la-wrencei belongs, it has 
well-marked and easily defined characters. I have named it after 
my life-long friend, Mr. George N. Lawrence, an excellent Tro- 
chilidist and well known by his numerous ornithological writings. 

Brioenemii Incnlnia, ip. nov. 

Crown of head, upper parte of body and upper tail-coverte btuiah black, 
the feathers on rump and upper tail-coverts margined with rufous. 
Throat and centre of breast dull lead-color, feathers of throat edged with 
white. Wings deep purple. Sides of breast bluish black. Planks black 
with a deep brownish reSection. Abdomen white spotted with brown. 
Tail steel-blue, nearly square at tip. Feathers of under tail-coverts gray 
in centre, glossed with green, and edged with white. Thigh tufts white. 
Bill black, base of mandible flesh color; feet black. Length of wing, 
2ftm; Wil, .A; bill, A i". 

Habitat. Bogota? 

The specimen is not in fully adult plumage as is shown in the 
rufous edging of the feathers of the rump and upper tail-coverts, 
as these in the fully matured bird would undoubtedly be a uniform 
bluish black like the rest of the upper parts. The only species 
this bird can be compared with is E. dyselius from Ecuador, but 
besides being considerably smaller, E. incultus differs in its lead- 
colored throat, square tail, and lack of the purple hues seen in 
its large relative, and very differently colored under tail-coverts. 

The other two specimens were a very good example of Peta- 
sopkora coruscans, with the red on throat and breast rather 
darker and slightly more extended than*the specimen in my 
collection in the Museum, caused probably by individual varia- 
tion, and a male example of Chrysuronia cenone with the under 
parts pure white, due probably to albinism. 
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'some account of the birds of southern 

greenland, from the mss. of 

a. hagerup. 

EDITED BY MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. 

The mining village of Ivigtut, where Mr. Hagerup was resid- 
ing when he made the observations which are recorded in these 
notes, is situated on the southern shore of Arsuk Fjord, Green- 
land, in latitude 6i° 12', and longitude 48° 10'. Arsuk Fjord is 
about two English miles in breadth, and is walled by clifTs, 
which rise abruptly from the water to the height of i ,000 to i ,500 
Danish feet, one peak — Mount Kunnak — towering up some 4,400 
feet. These clifls are broken at intervals by small valleys down 
which streams of water find their way to the sea. Trout are 
abundant in the streams, and the banks are deeply fringed with 
low bushes of willow and alder. (The tallest and largest bushes 
are found close to the fields of eternal ice, at the head of the fjord.) 
In one of these valleys lies Ivigtut, close by the shore of the fjord. 
During the summer months four species of singing birds are 
found in the vicinity of Ivigtut. Around the houses in the 
village Redpolls are numerous, and the moist spots near by are 
tenanted by Lapland Longspurs, while the stony places are se- 
lected as building sites by Snowflakes and Wheatears. A few, 
pairs of Mallard Ducks also breed in the neighborhood each 
season. On climbing the sides of the adjacent hills Snowflakes 
and Wheatears are met with, as well as a few Ptarmigan and an 
occasional solitary Raven or Eagle. 

In winter the only birds seen on the land are Ptarmigan, Ravens, 
Eagles, and Falcons, and these, with the hare and Arctic fox. are 
the only animals seen on the land during the colder months. The 
reindeer lived on the highlands above the fjord at an earlier 
period, but now is not found nearer than thirty miles to the north- 
It is the Qord which is at all seasons best furnished with animal 
life. There an occasional white bear may be encountered— carried 
in by the ' big ice,' — and several forms of whale, even those of 
the largest species, are frequent visitors, as are, also, numerous 
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seals. In summer the Gulls, and in winter Eiders and Auks pre- 
dominate, of the seafowl that seek food there. Near to the mouth 
of the fjord, where the walls are especially high and steep, Gulls 
breed in large colonies — some numbering several thousand. 

Amid the adjacent hills lie numerous lakes where Gu))s might 
be supposed to make their nests, but in a careful survey of several 
suitable localities no evidence was discovered that the Gulls ever 
visit these inland waters. Mr. Hagerup considers that this neg- 
lect of such apparently favorable nesting ground may be attributed 
partly to the presence of foxes, and partly to the continuous pur- 
suit of the birds by the native Grcenlanders and the Danes. An- 
other cause may be found in the fact that lakes at a higher altitude 
than 700 feet above sea level are not free of ice before the first of 
July. Along the margins of these highland lakes are thin fringes 
of stunted vegetation, and in their depths swarm schools of trout 
that feast during the summer upon larva; of the mosquito which 
aboimd there. 

The mean temperature of Ivigtut for the three coldest months 
of the year is — 5° C, and for the three warmest months, 7° C. 
The lowest point registered by the thermometer during the winter 
of 1886-87 ^^* — 28° C., and the highest temperature during the 
summer following was zi" C. The mean temperature of January, 
18S7, was — 12° C. The rainfall aggregates 35 J inches in a year. 

Arsuk Fjord was covered with tee on November 19, 1886, but 
during the winter the southeastern gales (which are numerous at 
that season, and are often accompanied by warm rains) broke ofT 
large flakes from the seaward margin of the ice, and as ice did not 
form again on the places thus opened, the result was that the ice- 
covered poition of the fjord was continually being diminished 
even while the mean temperature was becoming lower. The 
upper section of the fjord was not free from ice until the first days 
of Jime, the date that usually finds the leaves opening on the wil- 
low bushes. By the loth of September these leavesare bleached 
by the night frosts. 

Urinawr imber. Loon. — Tliis ipecicH it & not uncommon Bummer 
visitor, breeding in suitable placeE. In 1886 the first eiamplee were seen 
on May -it, and in Che autumn the Inst was seen on November iS, 
when the Ijord was partly covered witti tee. In 1887 the first spring arrival 
was seen on Mays — a young bird, which was shot. Mr. Hagerup thinks 
it improbable that this species breeds at n greater height than 700 feet, or. 
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at the utmost, 1000 feet, because the lakes nt that altitude are onlj three 
months or less free from ice. During June examplee are frequently seen 
on the fjord. Pairs and single birds are often seen flying at a very great 
height in the air, uttering tlieir loud harsh cry. Several clutches of eggs 
have been obtained Irom the natives, one of which was taken on July 10, 
1884, near Juiianshaab. in latitude 66" N. 

Urinator lumme. Red-throated Diver.— This is a summer visitor, 
but is not common. The first spring arrivals were noted in 1SS6 on May 
28, and in 1SS7 on May 34. Clutches of eggs have been obtained at 
various dates from June 15 to July 9. One taken on June 16, near 
Godthaab, contained a nearly full grown chick. 

Praten:ula arctica. PuppiN.— Accidental. One was harpooned near 
Arsukonjuly !.<;, 1887. 

CepphuB grylle. Black Guillemot. — A common resident. The color 
of the plumage changes in April. On April 3 some specimens were 
nearly black, but the greater number were not (juile as dark as a female 
Eider. The eggs are laid in June. 

Uria lomvia. BrHnnich's Murre. — An Hbundant winter visitor, ap- 
pearing on the fjord in flocks of one hundred to a thousand birds. They 
are generally found swimming over very deep water, much deeper than 
that upon which the Eiders gather,'— too deep to admit of their going to 
the bottom for food. When approached they usually escape by swimming 
or diving, and but seldom take to the wing. They are very fond of silting 
near the edge of the ice, but arc never seen to stand while resting either 
on the ice or land. 

In the autumn of 18S6 the ftrst comers were observed on November 9, 
and during the following day large numbers appeared. On April 16, 
1SS7, they were yet numerous, though somewhat diminished, but 
by ihe jjth of that month the greater part had left. A few remained 
through May, and on the fourth day of June some groups of two to five 
individuals were observed. In 18S6 the last small flocks, numbering 
twenty to thirty, were seen on May 30. 

AUealle. DuvEKie.^A winter visitant: not numerous near Ivigtut, 
but more common in the vicinity of Arsuk, at the mouth of the Ijord. 
On January 16, 1887, two examples were shot from the edge of the ice, and 
at the same time sixty-five examples of Brlinnich's Murre were secured, 
and this will give the reader a fair idea of the relative abundance of the 
two species. 

StercorariuB parasiticus. Parasitic Jaeoer. — This species is said to 
have been observed occasionally in this vicinity, and is reported as breed- 
ing in Greenland. 

Oavia alba. Ivory Gull. — Mr. Hagerup has examined two skins of 
adult specimens, and one of a young bird, which were said to have been 
taken near Ivigtut several years ago. 

Rissa tridactyla. Kittiwaks. — An abundant summer resident; appear- 
ing about March 16, and remaining until October, A few have been 
teen as tnte as October 33. 
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In autumn these birds depart verjr gradually, but in spring the; 
return in large flocks, and at times the entire colony appears together. 
On tiret arriving they settle in the central portionK of the fjord, and are 
always seen in compact groups, whether on the land or water. They are 
at (hat season extremely shy, but this shyness lessens as the mating 
season advances, and then, also, the Qocks separate, and during the latter 
part of April and in May they Qy ofTin small parties or in pairs. On the 
first day of June, 1887, the fjord below their nesting place was covered 
with ice, although at that date in 1S86 the birds had begun to lay. Some 
lii\een hundred to two thousand pairs build on a cliff near the mouth of 
Arsuk Fjord, their nests being placed between two feet and one hundred 
feet from the water's edge — far below the nests of the Iceland Gull on 
the same cliff. 

During April the Kittiwakes are often observed to leave their feeding 
place — on the open water, which at that season is some six miles away 
from their nesting ground,— and risingto a considerable height in the air, 
fly to the cliff on which they build, and after circling over this spot for a 
time, as if reconoitring, uttering their harsh cry all the while, they re- 
turn again to the water. When flying alone, or in small parties, 
they are usually silent, but when in large flocks, during the spring or 
when gathered about their nesting site, or at some unusually tine feast — 
such as the carcass of a whale — they continually utter a loud harsh cry 
which, at times, becomes almost a shriek. There is a decided similarity 
between the cry of the Kiltiwake and that of the Gull-billed Tern, and 
the eggs of these two birds are, also, much alike. 

On July 7, 1887, Mr. Hagerup saw an iceberg which served as a resting 
place for several hundred young Gulls — Kittiwakes, Glaucous Gulls, Ice- 
)»nd Gulls, and Great Black-backed. Several adult Kittiwakes and Ice- 
land Gulls were with the party. As usual the Kittiwakes were on the 
lower portion of the berg, nearest the water's edge, the different species 
being sharply separated. 

When the fjord is visited by whales the Gulls follow close in their wake 
and gather in the small animals the whales drive toward the surface. 

Lotus glau;us. Glaucous Gull. — This is a very common species, 
and might be called a resident, for even during the coldest weather some 
individuals are se^n daily near the open water, though the examples 
occurring in midwinter are usually young birds. During March and April, 
when the Eiders appear in flocks near the coast and feed on mussels which 
they dive to the bottom for, these Gulls may be observed swimming or fly- 
ing amid the Eiders, and as soon as a Duck comes to the surface with a 
musse), a Gull will make an effort tosecure it- 

An adult bird, the first of the season, shot on March 3o, 1887, was in 
perfect summer plumage. 

The principal breeding place of this Gull in the vicinity of Ivigtut is 
close by the open sea, near the mouth of the ijord, where they congregate 
in considerable numbers. In August the young birds assemble in the 
Ijord, especially near the narrow channels, as at Karsuk and Ellerslie, and 
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feed during that month and the next on the berries of Bmpttrum nigrum. 
At that Maion they are eaiily shot, and their fiesh t» of a verj' savorjt 
flavor. The breaGts ofthcTOungofall species ofGuil are eaten here as a 
delicacy. 

Lanu lencopterus. Iceland Gtn-L.— This species is abundant in sum- 
mer, and probably some individuals, joung birds perhaps, remain during 
the entire jear ; but as no examples have been secured in the winter sea- 
son, and as these gray Gulls are silent at that time, it is possible that all 
those observed in n inter have been Glaucous Gulls. 

In March the Iceland Gulls arrive from the south. In 1887, the first, a 
flock of several hundred, were seen on March t6, and ten days Inter another 
dock of similar size put in an appearance. Atiout a thousand pairs usually 
breed on a cliff which overlooks the ijord, a short distance atiove Ivigtut. 
The nests are placed on the top of this cliff, about 3500 feet above the 
water. Young birds, fully fledged were found here on July 33. The 
young arefrequently seen in company with the young of the Glaucous 
Gull. 

Lama, marinus. Gkbat Black-backed Gull.— This species is not 
numerous, and though partially resident, is most abundant during the 
latter part of the autumn. 

Pulmorus ^cialiB. Fulmar. — Mr. Hagerup reports having seen this 
species daily, on the voyage out from Denmark. It was first observed off 
the Shetland Islands, and was last seen within a few miles from the 
shores of Greenland. It has not been met with near Ivigtut. The birds 
met with in mid-ocean were almost entirely white, but on approaching 
the eastern shores examples of a dark sootish color were seen mingled 
with the light colored birds. 

OcBanodroma leucorhoa. Eeach's Petrel. — A few examples have 
been seen ncai the mouth of the fjord. 

PholacTDCorax carbo. Cormoramt.— This is a winter visitor and 
though it is seldom seen as far up the fjord as Ivigtut, is quite common 
near Arsuk which lies closer to the ocean. On the first of April many 
were still near their winter quarters, and on the tith of that month four 
specimens were taken. 

The skins of this bird and of the Loon are used in Denmark for ladies' 

Merganser serrator. Red-brbastbd Mbrganskr.'— Mr. Hagerup con- 
siders this a resident species, and reports taking examples in February, 
April, May, November, and December, though it is most abundant in 
April and May. 

Ana* boBchaB. Mallard.— A rather common bird. In the immediate 
vicinity of Ivigtut it is most numerous during the winter months, when 
small flocks gather on the Qord, keeping close to the shore. A few pairs 
breed in Ivigtut valley. Two nests with fresh eggs were found there on June 
17, i836,andonJune 26, iSSy.two ducklings were captured, one in the 
harbor and the other in the village. They were only three or four days 
old, and roust have been brought down the stream bjr the parent birds. Ad 
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attempt to rear them by hand proved a failure, but the roasting which 
■narked the close of said failure provided an opporFunitj' for testing the 
flavor of their flesh, whirh was pronounced delicious. 

Glaucionetta tslandica. Barrow's Goldbn-bvk. — A male of this species 
was shot near Ivigtut on March 23, 1887, and on April 4 a male and 
female wereseen, but it must be rare here, for neither the Danes nor the 
Eskimos had seen the birds before. 

Clangula hyem«liB. OLD-squAW. — This species is probably a resident, 
as it is numerous near Arsuk during the winter. It seldom goes so far up 
the tjord as Ivigtut, [hough examples were shot in that neighborhood 
on March 1, and April i;, 1887, 

Histrionicus bistrionicus. HARLBquiM Dt;cK. — This is a summer resi- 
dent, and probahly breeds in the vicinity of Arsuk Fjord. Mr. Hagerup 
has taken examples in November and March. 

Somateriajnollisima borealis. Grbenlamd Eider.— This is a resi- 
dent and very abundant. Near Ivigtut it occurs during thewinter months 
only, retiring in the breeding season to the small islands near the mouth 
of the tjord and along the open sea. As the autumn approaches, single 
birds are «een approaching the (jord; following these are small flocks of 
twenty or more, and the size of the flocks gradually grows larger until by 
the middle of December they number several hundreds, and the throng 
increases as the open water is extended up the Ijord by the winter thaws. 
Mr. Hagerup reports that the birds which go up the fjord during the early 
part of the winter are females only. He had a good opportunity to 
examine the flocks, but did not find any males among them until March 
II. and then only a few could be discovered, and it was not until the 
latter part of April that the males appeared in large numbers. 

The flocks leave the inland waters for their breeding ground usually 
about the lirst week in May, though even into June small flocks remain. 
These loiterers are mostly females. In 1886 the last flock observed near 
Ivigtut left there on May 18, but a flock of over fifty, of which very few 
were males, was seen on June 14,1887. At that time the 'big ice' sur- 
rounded some of their principal breeding grounds, which may account for 
the birds lingering so late in the tjord. Sets of eggs were taken on June 
34 and 29, 1886, and on July 3, :887. 

3omateria spectabllis. Kino Eiobr. — A winter resident and quite 
numerous. Mr. Hagerup thinks that possibly the ice on the fjord pre- 
vented this species from being observed during the early part of the win- 
ter, but it was not until February I. 18S7, that any were seen, and then 
only one— a male — that was shot near Arsuk. The first to appear off 
Ivigtut were two males that were captured on February 4, but on the 
I2th several were seen, males as well as females, and then their numbers 
rapidly increased for a time. Between the middle of February and the mid- 
dle of March there were more of the present species than of the common 
Eider In the tjord, but from [he latterdatej/cr/oJiV/a decreased in numbers, 
while borealii increased, until by April 7 there were not more than one 
speetaiilisici\.vieniy borealis, and a week later the proportions were about 
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one to forty. The last adult male Kmg Eider seen in the vicinity was 
shot on April 23. Tills species is more frequently observed to stand on 
(he edge of the ice. thnn is the common Greenland form. The knob on 
the bill of one shot March 2(1, 1S87, measured ^2 mm. in height, and 34 
mm, in brendth. 

Porzana porzana. Spotted Crakb. — One specimen of this form i« 
said to have been shot near Frederickshaab some years ago. 

Tring4 maritima. Purple Sandpiper. — This species is common in 
winter and some breed in the near vicinity, though its principal breeding 
ground in this section is much further north. It appears on the shores of 
the Ijord early in October, and is seen during the entire winter among the 
(leaweed which is laid bare by the receding water. Three examples were 
observed on June 4. 1887. 

NumeniuB pheopus. Whimbrel. — An example of this species was 
shot near Arsuk on May 35, 18S7. 

Charadrius apricarius. Golden Plover. — The Director of the colony 
at Frederickshnab reports Inking a young bird of this species in August, 
1887. Several adults have been taken in Gouthern Greenland, but no nests 
have been discovered. 

fgiaMtis hiaticula. Ring Plovbr. — This species was observed on 
August ij, 1SS6, near a shallow lake about iioo feet above sea level. A 
nest and eggs were found near Godhaven on June 14, tSSo. 

Lagopus mpestris reinhardti. Rrinhardt's Ptarmioan. — A resident, 
bill most numerous in winter when Hocks come from the north. During 
the coldest weather it frequents the sides of the lower hills, but in sum- 
mer is found chiefly at a greater height. Mr. Ilagerup reports that very 
few were found in the vicinity of Ivigtut during the winter of 1SS6-S7. He 
frequently returned from shooting excursions without having seen one, 
though in previous seasons as many as three or four hundred had been 
taken. The birds are rarely met with down in the valley, but on 
Christmas Day. 1S86, some tilty were Uken close by Ivigtut. 

On June 20. 1SS6, at about 1000 feet from sen level, a male was taken in 
perfect winter dress, and on June J3, 1887,8 pair were taken that had more 
while than color in their plumage, the upper parts about two thirds white 
and (he lower parts almost entirely white (or yellowish white). On July 
10 a pair were seen that had white only on the belly, and ten days later, 
at about 1300 feet above the sea, a female and young chicks were met 
with^thc parent in full summer dress. The mother was very solicitous for 
her young, and in striving to draw attention from them came so near she 
might have been struck with n walking stick. She continually gave utter- 
ance to a gutteral cry, which the young answered by pipings much simi- 
lar to those*of a domestic chick. Though quite small the chicks could 
run nearly as fast as a man, and understood perfectly how to hide in the 
grass. On the same day, at about 1200 feet, a pair were encountered that 
seemed, from their behavior, to have lost (heir young — the appearance of 
a foK in the neighborhood suggested the cause of (heir distress. The 
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female of this pair was in perfect Bummer dress, but the male -had a deal 
of white on his under parts. 

By the middle of Oclober the majoritj' of these birds are in perfect win- 
ter costume. Their numbers are kept reduced \>y their foes — man, fox. 
Raven, and Falcon. 

{To bi contittvtd.) 



NOTES ON WEST INDIAN BIRDS. 

BY CHARLES B. CORY. 

A CAREFUL comparison of a large series of specimens repre- 
senting the genus Bellona tends to show that JicUona exilis 
(with slight variations) occui's as far south as St. Lucia, or St. 
Vincent, if we dcf not recognize B. ornatus from that island. A 
series of the so-called B. ornaius from St. Vincent, now before 
me, shows the blue coloration of the tcrininal jxirtion of the crest 
to be quite constant. Sonii; specimens from the northern islands 
approach it, although none are quite ho highly colored. The blue 
color on the crest of B. crtstata has a stmng purple tint in some 
lights. Assuming that B. ornatus represents a fairly good 
insular form, we have 

Bellona exilis (Gmel,). — Porto Rico, St. Thomas, St, 
Croix, Sabn, St. Kitts, St. Bartholemew, MontseiTat, Nevis, 
Dominica, Marie-Gal ante, Desirade, Grand- Terre, Guadeloupe, 
St. Lucia, and Martinique. 

Bellona ornatus (Gould) . — St, Vincent. 

Bellona crtstata (Linn,), — Grenada and Barbadocs. 

In ' Birds' of the West Indies' I have given B. crtstata from 
St. Lucia, Martinique, and St. Bartholomew, as it was recorded 
from those islands by other writei-s. It is probable that B. crts- 
tata is restricted to the i»lan[ls of Grenada and Barbadoes. 

Volatinia splendens (Vicill.). 

This species is given in the 'Birds of the West Indies' as 
Volatinia Jacarina (Linn,), the error being caused by my being 
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unable to procure specimens from Grenada, Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. J, Grant Wells, I have Litely secured several fine 
specimens of this interesting species, and it turns out to be V. 
splendens (Vieill.), None of the birds sent have any visible 
trace of white on the wing, and all have the under wing-coverts 
and base of the quills black. V. Jacarina docs not occur in the 
West Indies. 

Certhiola godmani,* sp. nov. 

Afo/e (Type. No, 14,179, Coll. C. B. Cory, Grenada, W. I. J. Grant 
Wells):— Stnnllerlhan C.snccAariua and slightly da rlier, more white on 
the bnse a( the quills, a brond brijtjhi yullow putch 011 the rump, color of 
the throat and underparts similar to C. fortoricensis. 

Length (skin),3.8S; wing, i.l8; Lail, 1,45; tarsus, .6j ; bill, ,48 inch. 

C. godmani has the yellow on the underparts brighter and 
darker yellow than C.saccharina; the throat is very much lighter, 
and the rump shows the bright yellow of the belly, and not the 
dull olive yellow of C. saccbarina. 

A lai^ series of the black form of Certhiola from St. Vinctnt 
and Grenada shows slight difTerences, which are apparently con- 
stant. If C. saccharina-wcrt common to both islands, we shot dd 
not admit of separating the black forms from Grenacia and St. 
Vincent, as it is quite probable that C. alrala represents a mclan- 
istic phase of C sacdtarina, and is not sjjccifically distinct. 
Should this prove true, the black form from Grenada would be 
C. i'oi^OTaw/, but we should hardly be justified in asserting this 
to be the case without much more knowledge of the birds than 
we have at present, and I therefore propose the name Certhiola 
tvellsi (or the black Grenada bird, pending further investigation. 

Certhiola iweltsit, sp. nov. 

Jtfa/e (Type coll. C. B. Cory, No. 14,17 
Wells) :— Similar to C. airaia, but som. 
feet more slender. 

Length. 3.651 wing, a. 10; tail, 1.50; tarsus, ;5s; bill, .46 inch. 
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BIRDS OBSERVED AT SANTA BARBARA, 
CALIFORNIA. 

BY W. A. JEFFRIES. 

In the early spring of 1883 the oltl Mission town of Santa 
Barbara in California, still a little ofl" the main line of travel, 
seemed to otfer to my brother anil myself in search of quiet an 
escape from the ever flitting excursionist and the fculing of unrest 
and annoyance that his presence is very apt to cause his neighbor. 

Finding on our arrival, March 6, that it was not practicable 
to take rooms out of the town, we settled ourselves well out 
toward the Mission, on the edge of a lot several acres in extent 
covered with trees and shrubbery. Placed as we were, early 
morning collecting could not be done with regularity, as within the 
town limits shooting was not allowed, white our horses, upon 
which we relied almost entirely, could not be had before seven. 
Our habit was to make as early a start as possible, in the saddle 
if intending to go into the hills, in a buggy if up the valley. We 
collected either by shooting from the saddle when iiccessar)*, or 
on foot when, as seldom hapj^ened, the canons were inaccessible 
to our unshod native horses. 

At the time of our visit the edge of the town reached nearly to 
the Mission, beyond which the choice spots only were cultivated, 
much of the land being used for grazing. The shore line was 
partly a bluff, partly gently inclined beach with, as a nde, small 
lagoons or mud flats behind it, at all events land lower than the 
crown of the beach. Salt water marshes were absent. 

In every case where a scientific ntmie is given we took skhis. 
Birds simply seen, I omit. 

Previous to March 30 we failed to note any spring flight. 
Some of the species were present in larger numbers than on our 
arrival, but new comers were not noted. 

Tilled lands were the feeiling grounds of Hturnclla magna 
tieglecla, Xanthocephalus xanthoccpkalus, and very large flocks 
of Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. Passing up the valley, C/ion- 
destes grammacus slrtgatus, usually in pasture lan<ls, Agclaius 
gubernator, near pools, as also yEgialitts vocifera, were 
abundant. Large flocks of Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis 
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were daily noted all along the valley. Wherever the finely 
powdered soil liad beeti strijiijcd of vegetation and iillowc<l to 
bake in the sun Spcotyto cuHtcularia hypogtEa was foinid. 

Cathartes aura proved abnndant and very tame. Sfveriil 
llawlis were seen, but proving sliy, we took Accipiter cooperi 
ami Falco sparverius only. Zcnaldura macroura showing a 
preference for cultivation was rare. Two or diree paiis of Geo- 
coccyx califvrnianus were seen almost daily, and were not very 
shy luiless chased, when they at once made fur brush. 

Of the Zonotrlchia: the most ahimikmt \\s\» gambcli, iicnI so 
coronata, but few of intermedia were taken. 

Woodpeckere, if we except Colaptcs ca/cr, found everywhere, 
were not cumnion, presumably from the lack of heavy tind>er. 
Melancrpcs formicivorus bairdiwti found almost e\chisively in 
live oaks. Dryobatcs nultallii was seen and taken, as also D. 
puhescens gairducrii, the latter iMjing the rarer. Sa/pi/tr/cs 
obsoletiiS, found in rocky cauonR only, was seldom si-en. One 
such canon to which a shepherd boy to<ik iis in search of this 
Wren was fairly ;ilive with' snakes ; every step seemed to startle 
up one or niore. Onr bare-footed guide soon beat a retreat. 

The common Ilunimer found everywhere was Trochilui anna. 
T. ru/us, although nnnierous, was very generally found in or 
near live-oak groves. In such a gi-ove we found it bivetlhig in 
numlK*rs April i6. The nests were placed on the under side of 
the fronds of a large fern which grew ln\nriantly in the deep 

March 14, a single si^ecimeii of yiinco hyemalis was taken 
from a Hock of seemingly similar birds. When startled they flew 
too near a hiHise to allow of onr taking a second example. J. k. 
oregonus was not seen by ns before April 13, 

Callipcpla californica vailicola, altbongh abinidant, was not 
easily taken liecauseof their fondness for treeing on the canon side, 
or racing when on the level. Aphclocoma califormca, ^f,■lospi:a 
fasciala lieeimaniii, Pipilofuscus crissalis, I ireo hutloiii, Dcti- 
(iraica auduboni., Parus inornatns, Chaniic%fasciata /icusAa-wi, 
Psallriparus minimus califoruicus were all present in good 
numbers, as also Troglodytes aStlun parkmanil an the higher 
ground almost exclusively. Sialia mcxicana, breeding March 
20, Mclospiza liticoltii, Polioptila cicriilca, and Sayarnis saya 
were none of them common. This was the case also with Sayor- 
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nis nigricans before the migration arrived. Empidonax diffi- 
cilis and Spinus psaUria appeared March i8, S. tristis, much 
less common than psaltria, on March 20. 

A single Robin was shot from the saddle out of a flock of three 
or four flying over a road on a caiion side. However, as the 
horse declined to stop for some distance, it was not marked down 
and could not be found. No more were seen by iis. 

It not being possible for us to hire the onlyboat in the town, as 
it was in constant use as a fisherman, we were not able to do any 
collecting off shore. Cormorants were abundant, sunning them- 
selves on the piles of an old wharf, but well out of our reach. 
Scoters in large flocks and many Divers used as a feeding ground 
the strip of water about one quarter of a mile or less broad 
between the beach and the seaweed which, growing very long 
and lying on the surface of the water in dense masses, forms 
a very fair breakwater along the entire beach at Santa Barbara, 
the tine of seaweed being approximately parallel with the beach 
line. 

Occasionally we saw Scoters sunning themselves on the crest of 
the beach, and by running our horses so as to head them ofl" man- 
aged to take a few. All were Oidemia pcrspicillata. 

On foggy mornings, if by chance we could shoot a single Gull, 
others were soon decoyed in to the fallen bird ; in this way, though 
not caring fi^m such data to hazard an opinion as to their relative 
abundance, we took Larus glaucescens, £,. occidentalis, and L. 
californicus, and did not consider either species as rare, 

A small flock of Gallinulcs lived in a patch of reeds on ih^ 
edge of a lagoon into which Mergui serralor came rarely. 
Cistoihorus palustris paludico/a, from lack of proper ground, 
was also rare. 

On the crown of the beach Otocoris alpestris rubea, An- 
thus pensilvanicus and .^gialilis vocifcra were all abundant. 
jf^giaUHs, we thought we had good reason to believe was breed- 
ing, but failed to find a nest. Of the Ammodrami, A. beldingi 
was more often taken at or next to the shore line, A. sanditiich- 
ensis alaudinus more inland. 

Tachycineta thalassina in abundance, T. bicolor sparingly, 
were seen more frequently at the water's edge than inland, but 
were found occ.isionally well up the valley. 

All of the foregoing were taken previous to March 24, on 
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which tlate we rode to the Ojai Valley not finding any new spe- 
cies ; Quails, Jays and Woodiwckers were much more numerous 
than at Satita Barbara. In the Ojai we were detained by heavy 
rains one day. The second ilay, the rain falling heavier than 
ever, we rode back over a badly washed road ; frequent patches 
of adobe clay proved slippery even for California horses. 

After the storm new birtk began to arrive. March 30 Tyran- 
nus veritcalis and T. vociferans appeared simultaneously in 
small scattered flocks, each species keeping a little away from the 
other. Males and females were taken that day from the same 
Rock. T- vociferans passed through before April 22, T. ver- 
itcalis settled down in several places. March 31 our only 
specimen of Spizella socialis arizona was taken, as also SUta 
carolinensis aculeata. 

Icterus bullocki,Turdus aonalaschkcE auduboni, Sylvania 
pusilla pileolata came April 2, Stelgidopteryx serripennis 
April 4, Vireo gilvns April 5, Helminthophila celata lutescens, 
Dendroica nigrescens, and Spinus lawrcncet April 6, Geolhly 
pis trichas occidentalis April 7. April 5 our type specimen of 
Trochilus violajugulutn* was taken. April 10 we first found 
Vireo solitartus cassinii which, very possibly, had up to this 
date escaped our attention ; also on this day, just above the Mis- 
sion in the mouth of the cafion, our sole Myearchus cinerascens. 

Largr? flocks of Numenius hudsonicus came to the mud flats on 
the nth, Recurvirostra americana,7olatius meianc/eucus, and 
Anas cyanoptera, all sparingly, on the 19th. Tringa ntinutilla 
from March 17 to April 4 was common ; later on much less so. 
P/'pilo maculalus megalonyx April i6, Pelrochelidon lunifrons 
April 17, Ardea candidissima April 24, completes our list of 
species taken. April 3J the Shore-birds came in lat^e numbers, 
as also a few Terns, but as we had packed up for the North Ave 
coidd not preser\'e skins, and hence did not collect. 

More than once during our stay a hot morning was followed by 
squalls from the north, which on clearing left the peaks of the 
Coast Range slightly whitened with snow. The fall of tempera- 
ture in the valley was very sudden and sharp. After such squalls, 
and on very windy days, Micropus melanoleucus came down to 
*he lower lands in numbers. 

• Auk, Vol. V, p. 168. 
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ON TMK HIATUS EXISTING BETWEEN THE BREED- 

1N(J RANiJES OF THE LOGGERHEAD AND 

VVHITE-RUMPED SHRIKES. 

BY c;. II. RAUSUALE. 

During the p;ist two years I Iiaxe had iDucb correspomlence on 
this subject. I was drawn into tlic belief that there nui.'^t lie a 
Siip sonicwliere bv Mr. Neiirliiif^'s nc.ml of the breeding in 
Harris County, Texas, of tlic While-ruuiped Shrike, when I hiid 
nc%'cr known the biuls to remain through the summer in Cook 
County. 

The following observers report " no Siirikes breeding" at 
their respective stations in Texas: W. W. Weslgatc, Houston; 
J. A. Singley, Giildings; R, E. Rachforil, Beaumont; H. F. 
Peters, ISoidiani. Although I have n()t detected any Shrike breed- 
ing In Cook County, and have copious notes on their dejwrture as 
late as May, and return as early as July, I have a set of eggs taken 
in Cook County by Mr. E. C. Davis, who saw a Shrike leave the 
tree in which the nest was. These eggs agree well with a set I 
have from Coloradt), Texas, throe hundred miles southwest of 
Gainesville, Init are larger, Mr. Benners, in the 'Ornithologist 
and O.ilogist' (Vol. XII, p. 165), re|>orts taking the eggs of the 
Loggerhead Shrike in the vicinity of San Antonio, Texas, but 
the specimen was evidently' exoibitoridcs. Mr. J. A. Singley 
wrote me last seawm that some one took the cf.^'s of the White- 
tumped Shrike at (iraham, Texas, one hundreil miles west of 
Gainesville. These points I consider on or near the southeastern 
limit of breeding of Laniiis ludovicianus exctibitoridcs, in 



Mr. Hardin D, Thwe.itt of Hickory Plain, Arkansas, while 
teaching school at West Point on Little Red River, a tributary of 
White River, Arkans;is, made a record of all Shrikes seen, and 
but few were seen, anil thai in March, 1SS7. The only Louisiana 
record of breeding of the Loggerhead is from Mr. Geo. E. Beyer, 
of New Orleans. Oii May 13, iSSS, he secured two old and 
three young, near Franklintim, Lat. 30° 52', from a pine tree near 
their nest. At Franklinton, May 15, 1SS7, he secured two adult 
birds, and was shown the nest in a pine tree, from which a cat 
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was seen to take the young. On May 29, Mr. Beyer saw a pair 
at Greensburg, Louisiana, Lat. 30° 49'. On June 5 he shot a 
pair near Clinton, Louisiana, Lat. 30° 52', and saw their nest in a 
pine tree. 

It will be remembered that no Shrike was okscrvcd by Mr. 
Beckham at Baj'ou Sara, Louisiana, but ludovicianns was quoted 
on the authority of Mr. Wedcrstrandt (Bull. N. O. C, Vol. VII, 
No. 3, p. 162). Mr. O. P. Jl.iy saw a Shrikeat Jackson, Missis- 
sippi, " in summer" (Bull. N. O. C, Vol. VII, p. 91). I have 
shown that thcblrdsretumasearlyas July In Cook County, Texas, 
and this recorti only shows, as does Mr. Beckham's, that no Shrike 
is comnCon in summer In those localities. In 1SS6, Mr. J. T. 
Moore of Oxford, Mississippi, reported that he had tiken the 
eg^ of l)oth Loggerhead and White-niniped Shrike at Oxford, 
but that both were very rare. Dr. Rawlings Yoiing of Corhith, 
Mississippi, reports no Shrikes in that locality in summer. Mr. 
J. T. Park of Rising Sun, in northwestern Georgia, wrote me 
that no Shrikes bred there; but Mr. II. B. Baiiey has reported 
the breeding of Lanius ludovictanus in Wayne and Mcintosh 
Counties, Georgia, which are on or near the coast. 

At Greensboro', Alabama, Dr. Wm, C. Avery, on April 25, 
18S7, took six eggs of the Loggerliead Shrike from the end of a 
limb of an old fiehl pine, eight feet from the ground, and saw 
another nest higher up in a pine tree in the spring of 18SS. 

Mr. L. M. Loomis reports tlie Loggerhead as a resident at 
Chester, South Carolina. 

The birds seen by Mr. Fox in Tennessee, and reported in ' The 
Auk,' Vol. Ill, p. 317, were probably migrating White-rumps. 

I have failed to learn of any Shrike breeding in Tennessee, 
Kentucky, or Arkansas, Mr. Pindar of Hickman, Kentucky 
being the only observer to report from that State, and none from 
Tennessee, and only one from Arkansas. Mr. Goss reports from 
personal observations the White-rumped Shrikes breeding through- 
out Kansas. 

Mr. O. Widmann reports the Loggerhead .as breeding at St. 
Louis, Missouri, but bleaching ottl in spring and summer, and 
to the northwest of St. I^uls only the While-nimps are reported 
In summer. 

From the foregoing I conclude that the A. O, U. Committee 
coirectly relegated the Loggerhead to the Gulf States, and that it 
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prefers pine lands fur nesting. I also conclude that there is a 
neutral strip upon which neither form is found during May and 
Juiic, jind further, that ahoiit the only way to identify a Shrike of 
this species is to take it on its breeding grounds during the breed- 
ing season. 



riClCORVUS COLUMBIANUS (WILS.), 

CLARKE'S NUTCRACKER. ITS 

NEST AND EGGS, ETC. 

BY CAPT. CHARLES E. BENDIRE. 

Through the liindness of that indefatigable naturalist, Mr. 
Denis Gale, of Gold Hill, Colorado, I am enabled to give to the 
readers of ' The Auk ' his observations on the habits of Clarke's 
Nutcracker during the breeding season, as well as a good jxiti 
picture of the nest and eggs, tiken by him March 5, iSSS, he 
having, with his usual generosity, presented both to the National 
Museum collection. Since I described the nest and e^s of this 
species in Vol. I of the ' Bulletin ' of the Niittall Ornithological 
Club, July, 1S76, page 44, and again more fully in the April and 
May numbers of the ' Ornithologist and Oologist,' pages 105-107 
and 1 13-1 14) no other nest with eggs has-been found, as far as I 
am aware, and the only account 1 can find of the taking of one 
since then, which, however, contained young only, is that of 
Capt. B. F. Goss, of Pewaiikce, Wisconsin, published in the 
'Bulletin' of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, Vol. VIII, Jan. 
18S3, pages 44 and 45. 

Mr. G.ile's notes read as follows: "On Feb. 16, iSSS, while 
passing down a mountain trail, my attention was drawn to the 
[Peculiar note of alarm given by this bird, Picicorvus colum- 
bianus — not imlikc that of our Jay or Magpie — which was 
promptly answered by its companion. I discovered the birds in 
separate trees, about fifteen yards distant from each other, and 
probably fifty yards from where I was standing. Upon closer 
inspection I perceived that both birds had twigs in their bills. 
They watched each Other, and me as well, for perhaps ten min- 
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iites, when another call-note was exchanged between them, some- 
what similar to the first which had arrested my attention. This 
second note seemed to me to imlicate less alarm ; there was more 
of chuckle or derision in it. The twigs the birds had in their 
bills were dropped nearly simultaneously, and the pair swooped 
down the mountain side, and were lost to view almost imme- 
diately. 

" I determined to follow up this clew, and day after day I 
closely examined every tree and bush within a radius of half a 
mile of where I first saw the birds. This close scrutiny resulted 
in the discovery of three skeletons of old nests, which I assigned 
to this species. Several entire days were spent at this work with- 
out once seeing a bird, and I began to despair. 

" On March 5, I tried in a new direction, and when about one 
third of the mountain had been climbed, about a mile distant from 
my previous operations, I observed a Nutcracker flying high over 
my head, and this manojuvre was within an hour repeated a sec- 
ond and a third time, the bird seemingly each time coming from 
the siime quarter. This, I felt assured, meant something, and 
somewhat renewed my hopes of success. I went on steadily with 
the search, which, to be effectual, I had arranged In this way: I 
worked up the mountain side, right and left, upon a swatli half a 
mile wide, taking in from thirty to fifty feet of ascent each time. 
Eventually I came u|x>n the object of my search, about three 
hundred yards distant from my second starting point, and about 
two hundred vards higher than the locality where T had first 
noticed the bird flying over my head. While doing this, he evi- 
dently was reconnoitring, and each time, upon making his rounds, 
passed near the nest, assuring his mate thereby of his watchfid- 
ness. As I worked gradually nearer the nest he was not to be 
seen, and this seeming indifference of the male, and the pertinacity 
of the female in covering her nest until almost forcibly dislodged, 
arc great o<l<ls against even the most energetic collector. 

" The nest was placed eight feet from the ground, in a bushy 
black pine {Ptnus -ponderosaf) which branched out from the 
ground with a probable spread of fifteen feet. The tree was about 
twenty feet high. The nest was situated about thirty inches from 
the main stem, near a bunch of scrub, and firmly saddled on a 
three-pronged fork of a stout limb three inches in diameter, with 
smaller ones growing about and around it, so that nothing save 
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the overthrow uf the tree itself could possibly dUlodgc it. I dis- 
covered the female on the nest while on the upper side of the hill, 
above the nest level. Stepping up within easy reach, the bird 
seemed to tremhle with fear, and slightly snapped her bill, plead- 
ing forbearance rather than defiance. Tipping her tail with inv 
hand, she gracefully and noiselessly glided over the edge of the 
nest, and with closed wings swooped down the nioiintain side for 
twentj-fivc yards or so ; then arresting her downward course, with 
open wings at a right angle, described the peculiar undulating 
flight of a Flicker ( Colaptcs) for about fifty yards, and alighted 
npon a tree in the neighborhood. After noting this, and viewing 
for a nionieiit two beautiful eggs in a snug, coni|>act nest, I 
hastily withdrew. The second day after, I found one addition, 
making three eggs in all, which seems to be the full complement 
for the species. I waited, however, four days later before taking 
possession. Each subsequent tinie I disturbed the female from 
the nest, she repeating the exact mana'uvies she did at first. While 
I was taking the eggs from the nest she watched me from a tree 
about fifty yards distant, and fur the first time gave the alarm as I 
had the second egg in my hand. After securing the eggs, I 
moved away a short distance to note proceedings on the part of 
the birds. The male was flying about some two hundred yards 
distant. In fiveor six minutes after I left the nest site the female, 
with a single stop for half a minute at the foot of the tree, again 
covered the nest. After watching her a short time, I again ap- 
proached her, and when within about ten feet of her, she silently 
flew ofl", and protracted her flight in the direction the male was 
last seen to head. I left the place almost frozen, returning the 
next day to secure the nest complete in position. 

" The nest proper is placed on a platform of dry twigs, mostly 
those of the vKiiAern }\in\{)iir {Juniperus occidentalis) ; these aver- 
age alx)ut three sixteenths of an inch in thickness, and vary from 
eight inches to a foot in length. The twigs, which also help to - 
form the sides of the nest, arc deftly wattled together amongst 
themselves, as well as with some of the smaller lateral branches 
of the pine limb on which the nest is securely saddled, and are 
further held together and strengthened with the help of coarse 
strips of the inner bark of the juniper mixed amongst the Uvigs 
and admirably suiUible for the purpose. The inner nest is a mass 
of the latter material, only much finer, the bark having been well 
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picked and beaten into fibre, and quilted together with the ad- 
dition or decayed gfasses and pine nccdk-s, forming an exceed* 
ingly snug and warm structure. No hair or feathers of any kind 
enter into the composition of this nest. The walls of the inner 
nest are fully one and a half inches thick." Outwardly the nest 
measures eleven inches !n diameter, by seven inches in height. 
The inner, cup-shaped cavity is four inches wide by three deep. 
The eggs, three in number, measure 1.37 X .90, 1.36 X .S9, and 
1.33 X .89 inches. These are elongate ovate in shape, the ground 
color is a light, delicate, greenish blue, and they are sparsely marked 
with small, peppery-like spots of grayish brown, mostly about 
the lar^reud, and underlying shell markings of grayish lavender. 
This description applies to the most boldly marked egg of the 
set, the markings on the remaining two being much fainter and 
more sparse. 

" In the latter part of May, 1S8S, I was much pleased and 
interested to tind a nest of Picicorvus colufnbianus., in a red 
spruce tree, about twenty-five feet from the ground, placeil close 
up to the stem of the tree, and on the lee side from our prevailing 
winds. It was quite bulky, about two thirds the size of our com- 
mon Colorado Crow's nest, and closely resembling it in make-up 
and appearance. Its outside was a giithering of sticks and twigs, 
fastening it in the branches of the tree, several of which were 
involved. The middle structure was principally composed of 
the inner bark of the juniper tree. It had accommodated a brood 
that season. Its value and interest consisted in fixing the identity 
of the old skeleton nests I had found as belonging to this species 
beyond a doubt, and altogether they clearly suggest a wider 
choice of nest sites than the one I sent the National Museum 
could possibly permit of, by analogy. I discovered altogether 
five of these old skeletons and two new nests of this season. 
Four of these occupied similar sites in spruce trees, while three 
were placed in pines. The nest sent to Washington was the 
only one saddled on a branch away from the main stem. None 
were over twenty-five feet from the ground, and two I found as 
low as eight feet up. The majority of sites offered little conceal- 
ment, but in every case especial care was observed in selecting 
one affording thorough protection to the nest, and holding it most 
securely against the assatdts of the fierce March winds prevailing 
in this mountain region. As a suitable and completely hidden 
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shelter si'cms to be difficult to find, a more or less partial one is 
chosen. None of the nests fnceii the direction of our prevailing 
winds, and while none were in trees thickly growing together, 
onlv one nest was found in what could l>c tcrmcil an isolated tree. 
"Five of the sites were within one third of the mountain's 
height, and two only nliout one third up. The site of the nest 
taken containing eggs was at an altitude of about 8500 feet. 1 
do not think that here, in Boulder County, the Clarke's Nutcracker 
nests much, if any, below this point. It breeds np to 10,500 feet, 
hut at Niich an altitude fully a month later. The nest foun<I bv 
me was, in my opinion, an early one. These birds feed on beetles 
and other insects in summer, and they can be seen the Year around 
scavenging about lumber and mining camps, at the foot of the 
ninge. Their visits arc timed with unerring precision ; lx>th they 
and the Rocky Mountain Jay ( Perisoreus canadensis capita/is) 
are on the looki>ut for the scraps to be found about such places 
after the dishes are washed, and they seem upon each such occa- 
sion to \k just in time, and afier their feast, more or less satisfac- 
tory, according to circumstances, thev move ofl' as quickly aslhev 

In order to gi\e as full a synopsis as possible of the breeding 
habits o{ this interesting species, and as in all pn)bability some 
of the publications containing the accounts may not lie accessible 
to the majority of (he readers of ' The Auk,' I will incorporate 
the more important portions bearing on the subject in this paper. 
Capt. B. F. Goss met with these birds in May, 1S79, along the 
western Itase of the Saugrc de Christo Moimtains, a few miles 
southeast of Fort Garland, Colorado. He writes as follows in the 
' Bulletin' of the Nnttidl Ornithological Club, Vol. VlII, Jan., 
1S83, pages 44 and 45 : 

" Clarke's Crow is a common resident of (he region clcscribed, but has a 
higlier range than Maximilian's Jay. I found il must abiinjnnt in Ihc 
monnl.iin v.illeys, above tlie foot hills. In that dry dimaie the trees on 
the sunny exposure of thcvallci-s are dwarfed. scallerinK, and interspersed 
with ihicl( bunches of biishctt, while the opposite side, looking north- 
ward, is covered with a heavy growth of timber. It was in und ai-ound 
ftuch timber that I found these birde, and there I looked diligently for 
their nests. Nfany limes they showed great concern and watched me 
closely, peering down and scolding from the thick foliage overhead. I 
thought their nest must be near, and searched everywhere in the neigh- 
borhood, even climhini; to the tops of high trees; but 1 have no doubt 
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now that tiieir nests were across the vallej, half a mile away. I spent 
more than two weeke in this fruitless search, returning every night to 
camp, tired and disappointed. Any one who hai« tramped over moun- 
tains, in the light air of 91x10 feet elevation, will understand how enhaust- 
ing such labor is; but I particularly wished to get the eggs of this bird, 
was sure Ihey were nesting in the neighborhood, and did not like to give 
it up. One evening, after a particularly hard day's work, as 1 sat by my 
camplire, looking up the valley, one of these birds left the high timber 
and flew across to the other side. Its direct and silent flight suggested 
that it might be going to its nest, and that I had been looking in the 
wrong locality. Accordingly, with renewed hope. I started early next 
morning to the hill where 1 had seen it go. After climbing over the rocks 
and through the bushes for some time I sat down to rest, when I noticed 
something on a tree about thirty feet away that looked more like a squir- 
rel's nesi than anything else. On closer inspection, however, 1 saw that 
it was a bird's nest, and climbing up a short distance, was delighted to find 
a Clarke's Crow sitting on its nest. She sat very close, only leaving when 
touched by my hand. The nesI was built near the end of a horizontal 
limb, about ten feet from the ground, in an open, conspicuous situation. 
11 v^as bulky, coarsely constructed, and very deeply hollowed, the bird 
when on it showing only part of her bill and tail, pointing almost directly 
upward. She was soon joined by her mate, when, after hopping about in 
a listless manner for a few minutes, both disappeared. They werp silent 
when near their nest, but noisy enough elsewhere. On further search I 
found several old nests and one new one, apparently abandoned. All 
were similar in construction and situation to the one described, and evi- 
dently belonged to the same species. The nest with young was found 
May 21. From finding these nests, and from other observations made, I 
am satisfied that Clarke's Crow breeds in open, warm situations, prefer- 
ring steep hillsides; had I known this earlier I believe that I should 
have found more of their nests." 

My personal observations of this species were published must 
fully in the April and May numbers of the ' Ornithologist and 
Oaiogist, Vol. VII, 18S2, and extracts therefrom read as follows : 

" For some reason not easily explained I had come to an almost posi- 
tive conclusion that Clarke's Crow nested in hollow trees, and as they act 
in many respects like certain of our Woodpeckers and frequented the 
juniper groves fully as much as the pine timber this seemed plausible 
enough* The finding of several young birds of this species but a few 
d.iys out of their nest on May 5, 1875, sitting on the branches of a large 

■It muslbe lemenibered thai at thai lime nothing positive was known about the 
breeding habiis of CUrke's Nutcracker, excepting Mr. J, K. Lord's account, that in the 
vicinity of Kort Colville, Washington Territory, they bml in the tops of the tallest 
pine trees, a slatcmcnl which i doubted and rather favored Mr. R. Ridgway's surmise 
of Iheirnesiing in hollow trees or stumps. 
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juniper, in Ihe trunk of which I found a cavity filled with rubbish, and 
which evidently, had been used as a nesting site by either n Sparrowhawk 
or Red-shnfteil Flicker the previous eenson further confirmed me in 
this view, and caused me to jump nt the conclusion that the young birds 
I saw on that tree clamoring for food had been raised in this very nest. 
Judging from their size they had left it about a week previously, and 1 
concluded that in order to find eggs I must commence looking for them 
at least a month earlier or about April ist. and gave up further search for 
the season. I waited impatiently for the opening of the season of 1876, 
which was a very late one. To make sure 1 started on a systematic 
search for the nests of these birds as early as March loth, the snow being 
at the time from two to four feet deep in Ihe localities frequented by them. 
During the next four weeks I made at least a dozen trips to the haunts of 
these birds, and I believe t examined every hollow tree and woodpecker hole 
known to me within a radius of eight milesof the post, the trees examined 
being mostly junipers. As I found nothing in them, other species of birdh 
not having commenced nesting yet, and being positive that the Clarke's 
Crow was then breeding somewhere in the immediate vicinity, from seeing 
a few about constantly, I commenced to examine the pine trees growing 
amongst the junipers on the outskirts of the forest proper. I saw nothing, 
as I thought, which might be taken for a bird's nest in any of the pines 
{ Pinus pondtrasa) , but noticed now and then a round bunch or ball, com- 
posed xcemingly out of the long hypnum moss taken from the trees them- 
selves, in some of them, which I supposed to be squirrels' nests, particu- 
larly as the tittle Fremonl's chickaree (i'rfVrif.'ABrf.wHiVKj/reiiHJw/i, Allen) 
is quite commonly found in this vicinity. As the majority of these quasi 
squirrelit' nests were by no means easily got at. and having tried to start 
their occupants with sticks, stones and now and then even with a load of 
shot and failed invariably to bring anything to light, I ceased to trouble my' 
self any further about them, and more puzzled than ever was about to 
give up the search when on April iiA I saw a Clarke's Crow flying quietly 
and silently out of a large pine tree about fifty yards in front of me. 
This tree had a rather bushy top, was full of limbs almost from the base 
and easy to climb. As I could not see into the top I climbed the tree, 
failing to lind any sign of a nest therein, and completely disgusted I 
was preparing to descend again when I noticed one of the supposed 
squirrel's nests near the extremity of one of Ihe larger limbs about Ihe 
centre of the tree and about twenty-live feel from the ground, and setting 
therein, in plain view from above, not a squirrel but a veritable Clarke's 
Crow. 

Well, so I had found their nest at la^t, quite unexpectedly, and not 
any too soon, either. As it was, I was almost too Inle, for the nest con- 
tained a young bird just hatched and two eggs with the shells already 
chipped and on Ihe pointof hatchin,ir. However, as even damaged speci- 
mens, particularly rare ones like these were, are heller than none, I 
took them along but left the young bird in the nest. The pareni bird 
allowed me to almost lay my hand on her before she Buttered off, and 
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I had scarcely gotten two feet from the nest before she was on it again. 
During the whole time she remained perfecllj silent. Not half an hour 
after linding the Rrst, I had found a second nest which contained three 
young birds perhaps a week old. These I sacrificed to science, making a 
skin of one and preserving the other two in alcohol. They are now, 
as well as the nest, deposited in the National Museum at Washington, 
D. C. Between April 24th and 30th, "76, [ found at least a dozen more 
nests ; these, however, contained all young in different stages of growth, 
some of them nearly large enough to leave the nest. Each of these con- 
tained but three young. 

■' In the spring of '77 I commenced my search on March isth, and al- 
though I looked carefully and repeatedly over the entire ground gone over 
the year before, and over new localities as well, I failed to see a single bird 
where on the previous season they had been found comparatively plenty. 
Puzzled to account for their absence I looked around for the possible cause 
of it, and knowing that these birds live almost exclusively on the seeds 
of the pine (in fact, all the specimens I have ever dissected, shot mostly 
in the winter months, however, had their crops filled with these seeds and 
nothing else), I naturally first examined the trees for their principal food 
supply and found that not a tree in a hundred bore ripe cones, and 
although there were many green ones I found none mature. This fact, 
then, accounted fully and plainly for their absence. During the next 
winter, '77-78, 1 found a few of these birds occupying their old haunts 
again, but not nearly as many as in previous seasons, and I commenced 
my search as usual again in the latter part of March. On April 4, 1878, 
I found my Rrst nest. It was placed near the extremity of a small limbi 
about forty feet from the ground, very hard to get at, and in trying to pull 
the limb down somewhat with a rope so that it could be reached from a 
lower limb it broke and the eggs were thrown out of the nest. This also 
contained three eggs, and incubation, at this early date even, vras far ad- 

" On April 8th, '78, 1 found another nest containing two eggs with good- 
sized embryos. This was likewise placed in a pine tree and near the 
extremity of one of the limbs, about sixteen feet from the ground. The 
only way this nest could be got at was by leaning a pole against the 
limbs of the tree and climbing to the nesi by it, in which, after a good 
deal of labor and trouble, I finally succeeded. 

" The type specimens obtained by me measured respectively 1. 12X0.95 
inches and i.aoXo.90 inches. The ground color of these eggs is a light 
grayish green and they are irregularly spotted and blotched with a deeper 
shade of gray, principally about the larger end. On the smaller egg the 
spots are finer and more evenly distributed. The last two eggs obtained 
are somewhat larger, measuring 1.26X0.95 ""f* 1-30X0.92 inches. Their 
markings although somewhat finer are about the same as in the type 
specimens. They are elongated, oval in shape and considerably pointed 
at the smaller end. The second set of eggs found by me, which, unfor- 
tunately, were broken, were more of a greenish ground color and alio 
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much heavier spotted. There ii no doubt that there will be contiderable 
variation found when a number of «et* of eggt of thit bird are placed to- 
gether for examination. That thii specie* should only laj but three egg* 
to the set seems also rather strange, but a* far as ray personal obserra- 
tions go, such is the fact. 

" The nests, although looking quite small when viewed from below, are 
rather bulkj affairs after all when closetj examined, their bate consist- 
ing of a platform of small sticks and twigs, mostly of the white sage, 
which are laid on a sufficientlj strong pine branch and general)}' as far 
out as possible. On this the nest proper is placed, which is composed of 
dry grasses, vegetable ibres, hypnum mois, and the Sne inner bark of 
the western juniper (^Hm'pemi occidemlalii.) These various materials 
are well incorporated together and fastened to the branch and pineneedles 
on which it is placed, and makes a warm and comfortable structure. The 
outer diameter of the only nest measured bj me (that is, the compact 
portion of it) was eight and one-half inches ; inner diameter, four and one- 
half inches ; depth inside, three and one-half inches ; outside, five inches. 
As a rule, the nests were well concealed from view below, and almost In- 
variably placed on or near the extremity of a live limb at various heights 
from the ground. 

"Isolated clumps of pine trees growing neartfaeedgesof the forests or 
mountain valleys, as well asamongjuniperormountain mahogany groves, 
seemed to be the favorite localities frequented by these birds during the 
breeding season ; in fact, I have scarcely ever noticed them any distance 
in the forest unless there were frequent openings, small valleys, etc., in- 
terspersed with timber. These birds appear to raise but one brood during 
the season, . . . andin the vicinityof Fort Hamey they disappear about the 
end of May or earlj' in June, gathering about that time in considerable 
flocks, and are not seen again til] about October. They probably spend 
the summer months in the higher mountain regions in the vicinity. 

" At all other times a social, inquisitive and exceedingly noisy bird, 
the Clarke's Crow during the breeding season is exactly the reverse. 
In vain one may watch and listen to hear their usual and by no means 
musical call note, '■ chaar, chaar," which so easily betrays their presence 
at other times. . , . Their whole character seems to have undergone ■ 
sudden radical transformation. They remain perfectly silent, seem to 
hide and would scarcely be noticed, even where camparatlvety abundant, 
unless closely looked after." 

To this account I have little to add of interest. In the matter 
of food, Clarke's Crow, or Nutcracker, as now called, is omnivo- 
rous, certainly nothing at all eatable comee amiss. While during 
the winter months their food, perhaps from necessity, consists 
principally, if not altogether, of the seeds of various species of 
coniferous trees — the extracting of these entailing considerable 
strength and labor, but which is bcilitated to » certain extent with 
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the help of their etroi^ claws and sharp bill, admirably adapted 
to the purpose, — their bill of fare for the greater part of the year 
is quite varied, including berries of different species, insects of all 
kinds, as well as their larvse, butterflies, which they catch very 
dexterously on the wing, and especially grasshoppers and the 
large, wingless, blackish brown crickets (Anabus simplex) , which 
in some seasons are to be found overrunning large sections of 
country in countless numbers, devouring everything green and 
eatable in their way. These repulsive looking objects are in turn 
preyed on by numerous species of mammals, as well as birds and 
fishes, and even the Pah-Utes or Snakes, as well as the various 
tribes of l9ig^r Indians inhabiting the Great Basin, consider 
these selfsame crickets quite a delicacy, and yearly gather large 
quantities of them, which, after being roasted and dried, arc 
stored away in mats for winter use. I have more than once ob- 
served flocks of Clarke's Nutcrackers of considerable size scattered 
out over the sagebrush-covered mesas (table-lands) near the foot- 
hills of the Blue Mountains in Oregon, actively and industriously 
engird in catching these crickets, and apparently enjoying them. 
At such times they are especially noisy, calling each other con- 
stantly, and having a jolly good time generally. 

The stomachs of all the nestlings examined by me, however, 
contained only an oily cream-colored pasty mass, composed ex- 
clusively of the hulled seeds of the pine or other conifers, easily 
recc^fnized by its not unpleasant odor, and this seems to be the 
only food they are fed writh while in the nest. 

Picicorvus columbianus, while occasionally rather tame and 
unsuspicious, and an inquisitive bird at all times, is usually 
shy and not easily approached within shooting distance. Now 
and then I have seen an individual, bolder than the rest, alight 
amongst my chickens in the backyard and feed with them, but 
such^occurrences are rather rare and inirequent. In the summer 
they spend considerable of their time on the ground in search of 
food. To the hunters and trappers in Oregon the bird is known 
under various names, such as Meatbird, Moosebird, and Camp- 
robber, but the same names are equally applied to the Oregon 
Jay {Parisoreas canadensis o6scurus) , which has much the same 
habits. In winter the two species are often found associated to- 
gether. At Fort Harney, Oregon, the breeding range of Clarke's 
Nutcracker extends as low down as 5200 feet altitude, and I am 
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satisfied that it breeds at about the same elevation in the vicinity 
of Fort Klamath, Oregon, wfhere, however, these birds were 
rather scarce. 

An abundant and suitable food supply has unquestionably a 
great deal to do with the movements of these birds, and while they 
might be called resident in most places where they are found, they, 
like many other species usually considered residents throughout 
the year, are more or less migratory. Their range northward is 
very extended, specimens having been obtained on the Putnam 
River, Alaska, close to the Arctic Circle and to the tree limit. 



SUMMER BIRDS OF EASTLAND COUNTY, TEXAS. 

BY E. M. HASBROUCK. 

Eastland County, Texas, is situated between latitudes 3 2°-33'' 
and longitudes 98°-99° or a little northeast of the geographical 
centre, and is known throughout the country as the poorest and 
most unattractive portion of the State. The elevation varies from 
twelve hundred to sixteen hundred feet, and the entire County, 
as well as a number of those lying to the east, is one series of 
terraces, beginning a little west of Cisco and extending through 
Erath and Bosque Counties, until the valley of the Brazos is 
reached. Water is extremely scarce and the timber, although 
pretty generally distributed, is almost entirely of oak, and com- 
prises four species, known as post-oak, bur-oak, black jack, and 
'shinnery.' This last is a short, stunted bush, frequently covering 
hundreds of acres and rarely exceeding four or five feet in height. 

The observations recorded were made while accompanying 
the Geological Survey, and while this list of sixty species is by 
no means complete, still it will, I hope, be of some value in 
showing the partial distribution of certain peculiar and rare 
forms. Several species of Hawks, which were numerous, I was 
unable to secure and identify, as my time was not my own, 

I. Ardea heroaiaa. Grbat Blub Heron. — Present, but rare from 
Kcarcit^ of water; two individuaU seen. A number were observed on 
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Pecan Ba/ou near Brownvrood in Brown Countj some sixty miles south, 
but this lia« a permanent Bow of water the year round. 

2. Bartramia longicaada. Bartramian Sandpiper. — Common 
throughout the prairie and upland regions. Found singly or in flocks of 
a dozen or more. Their abundance was particularly noticeable at night 
when Ihey could be heard calling to each other while flying overhead. 

3. Actitifl nucuUria. Spottbd Sandpiper. — As rare as Ardea 
kerodias ; but two observed on the tanks or cattle ponds. 

4. jGgialitis vociieTB. Killdbbr. — Extremely common, found 
throughout the country in flocks and particularly abundant near the 
tanks. 

5. Colinua virginianus tesanua. Tixan Bob-wh:te. — One of the 
commonest of the birds; I have seldom seen Quail more plentiful or in 
larger flocks than through this section of country, and in this respect it 
is a perfect sportsman's paradise. 

6. Zenaidura tnacroura. Mourninc Dovb. — The t 
Texas birds; breeds everywhere. 

7. Cathartea aura. TttRKSV Buzzard. — An extremely c 
dent, as it is throughout the southern and western part of the continent. 

8. Cathariflta atrata. Black Vulture. — Equally abundant with the 
preceding, and more 10 in certain localities, especially in the southern 
part of the County. 

9. Circus hudaoniuB. Marsh Hawk. — Not common, a few seen at 
various localities throughout the County. 

10. Accipiler cooperi. Cooprr's Hawk. — The rarest of the Hawks, 
only three noted during the trip. 

11. Buteo lincalus. Red-siiouldbrkd Hawk. — Fairly abundant, and 
distributed throughout the County. 

12. Buteo gwainsoai. Swainson's Hawk. — Tolerably common, of a 
roving disposition, and tike the foregoing, distributed throughout the 
County. 

13. HaliKetus leucocephalus. Bald Eagle. —A single one was ob- 
served hovering around the Comanche Mountains near Rising Star on 
Nov. n. 

14. Faico aparverlua. Sparrow Hawk. — The commonest of the 
Hawks, in fact I have never seen a locality where they are so numerous. 
Specimens collected appear much richer in color than those from more 
northern localities. 

15. Symium nebulosum. Barrbd Owl. — Common everywhere along 
the creeks and river bottoms, and occasionally found on the uplands. 

16. Megaacopa aaio mccallii. Tkxas Scrbkch Owl. — Common 
everywhere, and a* bold and daring as others of the genus. T remember 
one occasion when 1 had a fine siring of Teal hanging in camp. I was 
awakened by the hooting of one of these birds on a limb directly over my 
head and but a few feet above me ; securing him and returning to rest, I 
had no sooner rolled up in my blankets than his perch was taken by 
another which, it is needless to say, followed the fate of the first. 
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I?. Bubo vbgisiMiua anbaictiattt. Wbstbrm UoawD Owi..— Coin- 
man ; their bootingc mmy be heard r^(ul«r)7 every night, and in lotne 
localitieiaa manual a doien or more are found tofether. Their note* 
are diitinguiahable at once from thoM of Bmho virginiamt proper, and 
vary greatly in intentity of tone with IndWidnal*. 

18. Oeocoecys caUlorolMUU. KOAB-RtrmnR.— Thh bird, while tolera- 
bly ibundant in adjacent Countiet and even common in lonie, is qaite 
rare here, owing to the unfitneM of the country for them. Not over • 
doien were *een, and but three lecnrvd. 

19. CoecyguB unericaniu. Yu.low4illbd Cuckoo. — Fairly abun- 
dant, the 'native*' calling it 'Rain Crow,' and atierting that it iian in' 
fallible foreteller of approaching itornia. 

ao. Csiyle alcyen. KtMOVisiMR. — A few individual* teen, but «■ ran 
as the water upon which they depend for their food supply. 

II. Diyobatea villoMM. Hurt Woodpkckbr. — Common, antf 
usually found in company with any of the following Woodpecker*. 

23. Diyobatea pnbeaceni. Dowmy Woodpbcrbr. — TtJerably con- 
mon ; generally found in company with ualarit. 

33. Dryobates scalaria. Tkkan Woodpecksx. — This handsome little 
Woodpecker is abundantly distributed throughout the whole of central 
Texas ; 1 have found it common in over a'doien Counties. 

14. CeophlfBua pil^tue. Pn-aATiD Woodpkckrr. — This species is 
fairly abundant throughout the various Counties of eentral and western 
Texas that I have visited 1 they seldom visit the dry upland, regions 
although they at times do so, preferring the more densely wooded bottom 
lands of the Leon and Satana Rivers. 

15. Melaneipei erythtocophalna. Rsd-hkadbd Woodprckxk. — 
Abundant throughout this and adjacent Counties. 

16. HelMierpes CRroUno*. Red-bklliui Woodpbckbr. — More com- 
mon if anything than the preceding. Specimens from this particular 
locality appear smaller and less richly colored than tho*e from the 
eastern United States. 

17. Helanerpea anrifrofu. Goldrm-frontrd Woodpkckrr.— A bird 
of strictly local occurrence. In the single locality in Eastland County 
where they are found, they may be said to be ftirly common, but outside 
of an area of twenty-five square miles they are unknown tn the County. 
This particular region begins at a place known as Merrill'* on the Cisco 
and Brownwood road ten mile* south of Cisco, and runs in a northeasterly 
directidn to the Carbon and Rising Star road, a di*tance of about six 
miles, then follows this with comparative closeness for about five miles, 
then back to Merrill'*, fonning an irregularly triangulartractof country. 
The statement that they are not found outside of this district may at first 
appear strange, but when I state that I have surveyed entirely around it, 
and through it in several directions, it is evident that I have substantial 
reasons for the assertion. This section of country certainly presents pecu- 
liar characteristics; the timberisentirelyof post-oak, and the ground more 
or less thickly xMvered with 'ahinncry,' and differs irom tbe«urn>unding 
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country in that the topt of the tree* i»«re affected sonie yvmn ago wid) a 
blight, and now thi* entire area U one ma** oi dead-tappod treei, and this 
i« what apparentlj cuiti the pretent •peciea. They have a peculiar habit 
of perching for many minute* in theie topa, lilent and rootionleaa, that 
at once diatinguiihes them from their near relatiTe ii. carolimit, and al- 
though the two are frequently found together in the wme tree, a little 
practice will aufBce to (cpanite them at a glance. Their note is peculiar, 
combining the 'chirp, chirp' of carolimt with a certain ■hrillneai and 
accent of their own, while the call note, either flying or at rest, is limilar 
to that of 3f. trylkroctfkalui and at the lame time not unlike that of 
CelafiUt auratuj. While their notet once learned are readily recogniied, 
stilt it takes not a little practice to distinguiih between a Red-head in one 
tree and the Golden-front in the neit, or between a Golden-front and a 
Flicker when both are on the oppoaite tide of a ravine and hidden from 
view; and I have more than once shot caralimua even when morally 
certain it was what I wanted. The range of this bird ii given a« "Valley 
of the Lower Rio Grande, eastern Mexico and southern Texas"; I there- 
fore have the pleasure of extending its range some hundreds of miles. 

18. Colaptea anratna. Flickkk. — Common everywhere, and almost 
ifirariably found in company with the following! 

39. Colaptea caler- RBiy-sMArrap Flickbr. — Common but extremely 
shy. Among those taken was one of that peculiar form described tome 
yean ago a* hfhTidu* (now ignored), combining the characters of both 

30. PhalKnoptitaa nuttaltl siditaa. Hoary Poor-will. — Central 
Texas ma^ be truly said to be the home of this bird; I doubt if any of this 
family are nior« abundant in any locality. Although seldom seen by 
daylight unless Bushed from their retreat, no sooner does darkness settle 
down than hundreds may be heard calling from every direction. Their 
notes when heard from a distance are a plain, 'poorwill, poorwill,' but on 
close approach are as plainly tri-syllabic as those of the male Quail in 
spring, and are a perfect *W(ll-whip-er-wllI-whip-er,' with a slight pause 
after the 'will,' which also bears the accent, and with the final syllable 
just audible. 

31. Chordeilea vincinianna hentyL Wbstkrn Niohthawk. — Very 
common throughout the central part f>f the State, and on the prairies at 
dusk dozens may t>e seen skimming over the ground in pursuit of moths. 

31. MilvuluB forflcatus. Scibsor-tailbd Flvqatchkr. — Extremely 
abundant; found everywhere, more especially on the mezquite prairies 
and around the clearings of the settlers. Breeds everywhere and as con> 
spicuously as does our Kingbird. 

33. CoDtopua richardaoni. Wrstkrn Wood Pewrb. — Rare; more 
abundant further south in Brown and Lampasas Counties. 

34. Bmpidonaz flaviventria. Yrllow-bbllibd Plycatcbbr. — But 
one observed ; taken in the Leon River bottom Sept. 4, i388. 

35. Cyanocitta criatata. Blur Jat. — Extremely rare; but two ob- 
served. 
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36. Corvus americanus. Common Crow. — Abundant. Specimen! 
taken are much smaller than those from the East. 

37. IcteiUB galbula. Baltimore Oriole. — Rare; but Tour specimens 
observed. 

38- Chondestea ^ammacua stricatus. Western Lark Sparrow. — 
Extremely common everywhere in flocks of Trom a dozen to fifty. 

39. AmphispUa bilineat*. Black-throated Sparrow. — 1 saw these 
birds but once and then only a email company of perhaps fifty individuals 
on a chaparral hill. They were extremely shy and it was with difficulty 
I was able to secure some. 

40. Peucsea caBaini. Cassin's Sparrow, — Rare; but two specimens 
taken, on Sept. 3 and 4, respectively. 

41. Melospiia fasciata montana. Mountaih Song Sparrow. — Rare 
in some localities, but extremely common in others, especially along the 

41. CardiDOlis cardinalia. Cardinal. — Common everywhere through- 
out the country in the vicinity of water, 

43. Paaaerina ciris. Paintkp Buntino. — Very rare ; not more than 
Haifa dozen observed. 

44. Spiia amcricana. Dickcissbl. — One specimen taken Sept. 3, 1SS8. 

45. Piranga rubra. Summkr Tanagkr. — Fairly abundant along the 
water courses, not observed elsewhere. 

46. LanluB ludovicianus excubitorides. White-rumpbu Shrike. — 
Abundant throughout this and adjacent Counties. 

47. Vireo bellii. Bell's Virbo. — Common along the streams, un- 
known on the uplands. 

48. Dendroica SEstiva. Yellow Warbler. — Not common; some 
half dozen were observed during the IslCer part of August and first of 

49. AntbuB pensilvanicua. American Titlark. — Common through- 
out the prairie regions and frequently seen in the clearings. 

50. Mimus polyglottOB. Mockingbird. — Fairly abundant and pretty 
generally distributed. 

51. Catherpes mezicanua consperaua. Canon Wrrn. — t have not 
found this bird in Eastland County, but further east and in nearly the 
same latitude I found a number of them in 1887 at Meridian in Bosque 
County, at the 'Bee rocks. '• 

5a. ThTyothoniB ludovicianus. Carolina Wrrn. — Tolerably com- 
mon along the water courses, especially the Leon and Satana Rivers, 
Capperas, Rush, and Palo Pinto Creeks. 

53. ThryothoruB bewickil baitdi. Baird's Wren. — Very abundant 
throughout the County ; I was extremely surprised to hear them frequently 
sing very similarlyto some of our Warblers, andoften searched diligently 
for a Warbler before discovering the author of the song. It was such a 

•See 'Seieniific AnerluiD,* April 38, tBSS, p. 363. 
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Etrange departure from the general run of Wren songs that it was not 
until I had been repeatedly fooled that I finally accepted it as a case of 
'truth stranger than fiction." 

54. Certtaia famitiiria americana. Brown Crkepbr. — A single indi- 
vidual observed at Cisco. 

55. Sitta carolinensiB. Whitb-bellibd Nuthatch. — Fairly abundant 

56. Parua atricristatua. Black-crbsted Titmouse. — Extremely 
common throughout the County; not dislinguishable by note or habits 
from bicolor, but conspicuous for the black crest plainly visible when 
close by. 

57. ParuB carolinenaia agilis. Plumbkous Titmouse, — It was with 
pleasure that I found Mr. Sennett's variety in this locniityand fairly 
common. Those mentioned by him from southweslem Tesas were taken 
some distance from this locality, thus giving me the pleasure of extending 
its range some distance north and east. 

58. PolioptUa cvnilea. Blui-grav Gnatcatchkr. — Rare. A few 
observed along the Leon and Satana Rivers. 

59. Sialia Bialis. Bluebird. — One of the commonest of Texas birds, 
seen everywhere. 



A BIRD WAVE. 



■ PHILIP COX. 
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Outside of these flanks few birds were to be seen — eitlier toward 
thi; centre of the river, or over the meadow through which I was 
wiilking ; the bulk were massed in this narrow column and kept 
directly over tlie margin of the shore, apparently guided by the 
line of strong contrast between the wtiitened meadow and the 
dark waters of the river. They moved on in perfect silence, save 
for the flutter of (he myriad wings, — not a note was heard from 
them. Their flight was slow and suggested weariness, but they 
displayed no inclination to rest, though the tree-tops were thrust 
so temptingly toward them. However, in about half an hour 
from the time when they were first observed some individuals 
showed a disposition to halt. An occasional Song Sparrow or 
Junco would alight on the top of a tall tree, and after remaining 
at rest for a few seconds — never longer than half a minute — 
would grow uneasy and utter a rather faint cry or chirp. This 
call would be answered by one or more of those on the wing, 
and then the loiterer would rise and join them. 

The storm increasing, I abandoned the idea of looking for 
Ducks that day, and seeking the refuge of an adjacent house, for 
more than two hours I watched this bird wave as it rolled along. 
There was no gap, no cessiition, neither was there deviation from 
the line of the river bank. As the time passed the smaller birds 
displayed evidence of growing more and more weary. Increased 
numbers alighted, and these took longer rests, and made more 
energetic demands for a general halt. About eight o'clock, and 
as if by the command of a leader, or by magic, the moving host 
vanished. 

Previous to this morning only an occasional early bird of these 
spring migrants had been obser\'ed, but now as I returned home- 
ward I found every bush and fence swarming with birds. As 
snow had fallen to the depth of some four or five inches, little 
food coidd be obUiined, and by noon great flocks had gathered in 
the farmyards, and that afternoon many a kind hand strewed 
crumbs and seeds upon the snow for these little friends — heralds 
of warm days and smiling fields. 

How was this wave formed? What brought this throng of birds 
together? I cannot think that the/ had wintered within a lim- 
ited area and begun the movement northward at the same hour. 
I am inclined to the opinion that such flocks arc comparatively 
small at the start, and increase by attracting similar small com- 
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panics as they move along. Often, in the early spring, I hear 
on soft mild evenings, faint bird calls from the sky, which are 
answered from bush and tree, and these, in my opinion, are the 
trumpeters who call together the winged armies of the air. 



ON THE SPECIFIC IDENTITY OF BUTEO BRACHY- 

(/B(/SAUD BUI BO FULiaiNOSUS, WITH 

ADDITIONAL RECORDS OF THEIR 

OCCURRENCE IN FLORIDA. 

BY W, K. D. SCOTT, 

On the i6th of March, 1SS9, near Tarpon Springs, I fonnd a 
pair of Hawks just starting to build a nest. The locality was on 
the edge of a ' hammock,' and the nest, the foundation of which 
was finishetl, was in a gum tree some f<)rty feet from the ground. 
Both birds w«!re seen in the act of placing additional material on 
the structure. As the birds were rare, and I could not risk their 
being killed or driven away, with the aid of a native hunter 
both were secured, though before killing them I was certain of 
their identity. 

The female, No. 6393 of my collection, is Butco brackyurus 
and the male. No. 6391, is a typical example in very fine, full 
plumage of what has heretofore been called Buteo fuliginostis. 
Therefore the Buleo /uliginosus of Sclater must henceforth l)e 
considered as a synonym of Buteo brackyurus of Vieitlot. 

It seems probable that the adult birds vary in color with sex, 
and that the bird known as B. brackyurus is the female, and 
that called .5. yw//^/«cjifj the male. I am further convinced 
of this by several facts that have come under my i>bservation. 
Since killing the pair of birds spoken of, I have seen two 
fuliginosus sxx,om^'xny\n% i\ brackyurus axvA going through all 
the mantciivres peculiar to the pairing season. Ag.ain, Mr, J. 
W. Atkins, writing me in regard to some birds he kindly secured 
for me from A. Lechevallier, says: "Unfortunately there is but 
one fuUginosus in the box. . . . The box also contains a Hawk 
that Lechevallier shot in company with a black kawk, and be- 
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lieves it to be sl young female oX that species." This was written 
to me before I secured the pair mated and building, and neither 
Mr. Atkins nor Lechevallier know up to this time, April 22, of 
my observations of March 16. 

Tliebird alluded to by Mr. Atkins is before me. It is 3216 
of my collection, and has been examined by Mr. J. A. Allen, 
who pronounces it Buteo brachyurus. It was taken, as before 
stated, by A. Lechevallier at Chatham Bay, Florida, November i z, 
1SS8, in company with a black hawk, presumably what has been 
called Buteo fuUginosus, though I have not seen the bird. I 
have also before me three examples from Florida, that have not 
yet been recorded, of the so-called Buteo fuliginosus. No. 
3215 is a male, young of the year, and was taken at Miami, 
Florida, on October 11, 1883, by A. Lechevallier. No. 3225 is 
an adult male taken on February z, i88g, at Chatham Bay, 
Florida, by the same collector. No. 3228 Is without a sex mark, 
but is evidently a young bird of the year, and was taken near the 
source of the Caloosa hatch! e River by Mr. J. F. Menge, of Fort 
Myers, Florida. In size and color No. 3228 exactly corresponds 
with No. 3315, a male, young of the year. Therefore I am in- 
clined to believe that the color of the adult birds will be found 
to be correllated with the sex. I wish to express to Mr. J. W. 
Atkins, of Key West, my thanks for his kindness in procuring 
me five of the seven Buteo brachyurus that have come into my 
possession. 

The observation already recorded in ' The Auk,' Vol. V, p. 
185, and other records here given, lead to the conclusion that 
this species is of regular occurrence on the Gulf coast of Florida 
at least as far north as the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, and that it 
breeds regularly though rarely in this region, therecan be nodoubt. 
The birds that have been met with in the immediate vicinity of 
Tarpon Springs have usually been seen in pairs, and once three 
were observed together. During March and April, 1888, within 
a radius often miles of the town in question, there were observed 
by me, on March 17 a single bird, on April 6 a pair, on April 
10 a pair, these last two pairs probably the same individuals. 
On two other days in late March and April, and several times 
in May, 188S, I saw pairs of Hawks that were certainly the birds 
in question. They were always very shy and wary, and difficult 
to approach in any way. About two hundred yards in the open 
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Avas as near as one could generally approach. They frequented 
the vicinity of hammocks, and their habits, except the extreme 
shyness, appeared much like those of the common Red-shouldered 
Hawk of this region. The female. No. 639Z, of the pair spoken 
of as beginning to build had eggs with the yolks almost devel- 
oped, and would have laid within a ^veek. From the appearance 
of the ovary and oviduct I believe that three eggs would have been 



A SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIRDS 
OF THE GULF COAST OF FLORIDA. 

BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 

(Conliniud from p. 160.) 
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thankii are due to Mr. Atkins for kindly sending me the bird in question. 
Mr. Atkins further remarks that Quail seem almost unknown to the 
inhahitants of Key West and that the only additional records he has 
made there, are "one Keen and another heard on May tl, 1SS8. One 

Meleagria gallopavo. Wild Titrkev. — This species is still common 
al most points on the Gulf coast, and is to be seen frequently in the 
markets of the towns. The breeding season begins about Ihc last week 
in February, and but one brood seems to be reared. 

Columba leucocephala. Whitb-crownkd Pigeon. — A regular eummer 
resident at Key Went and vicinity, and Mr. Atkins also took it on one 
occasion at Punta Rassa (^ee Auk, Vol. V, p. i8,s)- Though a regular 
tiiimmer resident it seems not at all common al Key West, though quite 
abundant on neighboring keys in July, August, and September. Mr. 
Atkins bays Ihai they arrive at Key West from May 1 to 15, and remain 
till November, 

Zenaidura macrour*. MouRMNa Dove. — Abundant resident, and 
breeds throughout the area under consideration. Mr. Atkins has observed 
it throughout the summer, though rarely, nt Key West. 

Columbigallina pasaerina. Ground Dove. — Common resident and 
breeds at all points on the Gulf coast where observations have been 
made. Also resident at Key West and breeds in numbers (J. W. Atkins). 

Helopelia leucoptera. Whitb-winued Dovb.— Casual or accidental 
at Key West. One taken at Key West November 14, 188S, by Mr. J. W. 
Atkins (sfe Auk. Vol. VI, April. 1SS9, p. 160). 

Oeottygon montana. Rudi>v Qimil-dovb. — Apparently accidental at 
Key West. One Liken by a gunner at Key West December 8, 1SS8— J. W. 
Atkins (see Auk, Vol. VI, April, iSS.^, pp. 160. i6i>. 

Qeotrygon martinica. Kbv West QuaiL'DOVB. — This species must 
be of rare occurrence on the island of Key West, for during the two 
vears Mr. Atkins has spent al that point the bird in question has not 
come under his observation. 

Cathartes aura. Tukkkv Vultlirb. — Common resident. Breeds. 

CatharisU atrau. Ulack Vi^lti'rg.— Equally common with the last. 
Breeds. In early March, 1876, in Sumpter County, I found this species 
breeding. The young in (his case were already several days old. They 
were two in number, which, I believe, is the regular complement. The 
nest, if such it may be called, was only a slight depression in the ground, 
the location being surrounded by a heavy growth of ' saw palmelloK.' 

BlanoidcB forficatus. SwalloW'TAILKD Kitb. — A common migrant 
and summer resident in favorable localities. These are hammocks, par- 
ticularly such us are in the vicinity of streams. I have never observed 
the birds in winter about Tarpon Springs, but they appear early in 
March and remain, though they arc not common just here, till October. 
They breed in this vicinity early in April. Mr. Atkins has observed the 
species at Punta Rassa, August 15, l8S6,and also at Key West, August 10, 
iS3S. He says further in regard to the birds, " I have another taken by 
Lechevaltier near Miami, where he found it breeding and took eggs." 
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Ictinia miBsisBippienaJB. Mississippi Kitb. — The only point where 
I have observed this species is at Panasofniee Luke, in Sumpter County. 
Here I saw three during January and February, 1876. 

Elanus leucurus. Whith-tailed Kite. — I have not met wilh this 
species though it is of regular, but, I believe, rare occurrence in south- 
west Florida. A single specimen, 3218 of my collection, is before me. 
It is a male, and was taken by A. Lechevallier in Ihe region below Cape 
Romano. Mr. Atkins has observed the species on Sanibel Island in 

Roatrhamus sociabilis. Everglaoe Kitb. — For remarks on this spe- 
cies previously published by me. see 'Bulletin Nuttall Ornithological 
Club', Vol. VI, January, l83l, pp. 14-31. At PnnasoffUee Lake the birds 
were migrants, but at points south of Tampa Bay where they occur Ihey 
are resident. At Panasoffkee Lake they bred in numbers in April. 

Circus budsonius. Marsh Hawk. — Common migrant and winter resi- 
dent- I have no records of it in this region in summer, that is from May i 
till September. I have met with the adult male but twice in Florida, 
though the birds are abundant on the salt marshes of the Gulf coast. 
Mr. Atkins finds it in winter at both Punta Rassa and Key West. Al 
both places 
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Butea latisBimus. Broad-wikoeo Hawk. — I have not met with thU 
ipeciei in Florida, but Mr. Atkina took a single one at Key West on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1888. At the lame place, on October 21, 1887, he saw "a large 
flock or Hawks, one hundred and filty or more, which were mainly this 
epecies." 

Buteo brachyurus. Short-tailed Hawk. — A rather rare migrant and 
Bummer resident, breeding, in southern and southwestern Florida and 
coming regularly as far north at least as Tarpon Springs on the Gulf 
coast. For a detailed account see this number of 'The Auk,' p. 143. 

Haliaetus leucocephalUB. Bald Eagle. — A common resident on the 
Gulf coast of Florida. Breeds in numbers. The old nests are repaired 
in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs in Novemberi the eggs, generslly two 
in number, are laid by the loth or 15th of December, and by the middle 
of February the young are about ready to fly. But one brood is reared, 
varying from one to three young. 

Mr. Atkins Rnds the Bald Eagle breeding both at Punta Rassa and at 
Key West, but remarks that at Punta Rasga " they disappear for a time, if 
not for the entire summer." 

Falco peregrinua anaturo. Duck Hawk. — A rather rare winter visitor 
on the Gulf coast of Florida. Observed all winter (1875-1876) at Pana- 
solTkee Lake, and regularly every winter that I hare been at Tarpon 
Springs. Mr. Atkins has taken the species at Punta Rassa in fall and 
spring and has observed it at Key West in fall and winter. ]t arrives at 
Key West about October 1. 

Falco columbariua. Pickom Hawk. — For records of the occurrence 
of this species I am indebted to Mr. J. W. Atkins, who took it at Punta 
Rassa on September 26 and October s, 1886, and also at Key West on 
October 16 and t8, 1888. I met with it rather rarely at Panasoffkee Lake 
during the winter of 187J-76, but have no records from the immediate 
vicinity of Tarpon Springs. 

Falco apaTveriua. Spakrow Hawk. — Common resident. Breeds in 
the vicinity of Tarpon Springs in early April. Mr. Atkins says that 
though He has taken them at Punta Rassa in July , none remain at Key 
West in summer. The 6rst noted to arrive at that island in the fall of 
18S8 was on September 30. 

Pandion haliailtus carolinensia. American Usprbv, — Common resi- 
dent. Breeds in January and February, according to locality. Mr. At- 
kins found this a common species at both Punta Rassa and Key West. 
He says : "I have a set of eggs from Marques Key, taken in November, 
1887." Like the Eagle, the Fish-hawk did not remain in the vicinity of 
Punta Rassa in summer. 

Striz pratincola. Bakn Owi,. — A rare resident. Probably breeds. 

Symium nebuloaum alleni. Florida Barrkd Owl. — Common resi- 
dent. Breeds in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs in March. Mr. Atkins 
has seen this species at Sanibel Islhnd in winter and has also records of 
them from Marco. 
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Megaacops asio flotidanua. Florida Screbch Owl. — Common in 
suitable localities, and resident. Breeds in March and April. 

Bubo virginianua. Great HoRnbo Owl. — Not as common as the 
last twoi but still a characteristic bii'd of the region under consideration. 
The time of breeding at Tarpon Springs and at Princeton, New Jersey, 
does not vary greatly. February Rnds the species with eggs at the latter 
place, though there is often snow on the ground, and the same month the 
eggs are laid about Tarpon Springs, though the climatic conditions are so 
very widely different. 

Speotyto cuDicularia floridana. Florida Burrowinc Owl. — At 
certain points in the interior in De Soto and adjacent Counties this species 
is resident and not uncommon. I have a series of thirteen birds before 
me that were taken in March, 18S8, at Indian Prairie, De Soto County, 
Florida. They show little or no individual variation. 

Mr. Atkins observed all the Owls I have mentioned near Punta 
Rassa, but has no record of the occurrence of any kind of Owl on the 
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t were taken in the Okeechobee region where Ihe birds 



seem to be fairlj ci 

Coccyzua minor. Mangrove Cuckoo. — That there are two forms of 
Mangrove CuckooB occurring on Che Gulf coast of Florida is apparent 
even from the limited amount of material that has come under ray imme- 
diate observation. These birds are live in number, two of which were 
taken on the mainland ; No. 3790 at Tampa. Florida, by Mr. Stewart, and 
No. 5465at Punta Rassa, Florida, bv Mr. J. W. Atkins. These two birds, 
as well as the others, 1 have submitted to Mr. J. A. Allen for com- 
parison with the material in the American Museum at New York. He 
saj's :"Nos. 3790 and 5465 majibe referred to C.minor proper, though much 
paler than C. minor from St. Vincents, Guadaloupe, Porto Rico, and Do- 
minica ; on the other hand, they just match specimens of C. minor from 
St. Thomas and Santo Domingo. Probably- the West Indian C. minor 
runs into several races, your Florida examples being referable lo those 
from the Larger Antilles, while those from the Lesser Antilles are not 
Qn\ymick more deeply colored, but are larger birds. There is much more 
difference between specimens from Guadaloupe and St. Thomas than 
between your Florida examples and the St. Thomas specimens." 1 
believe, from data accumulated during my researches on the Gulf coast 
of Florida, that C. minor will be found to be a regular migrant and sum- 
mer resident almost as far north as Tarpon Springs, and that the species 
breeds on the mangrove keys off the coast in limited numbers. These 
birds are restricted to such localities in the breeding season almost in Ihe 
same way as is the Black- whiskered Vireo, but are not nearly as common 
as that species. 

Coccyzua minor maynardi. Maynard's Cuckoo. — Through the kind- 
ness of Mr. J. W. Atkins of Key West, I have before me three examples 
of this subspecies, taken on the island of Key West. These birds, Nos. 
J466, 5467, and 546S of my collection, have been submitted for examin- 
ation to Mr. J. A. Allen, and he agrees with me in referring them to this 
form. Mr. Atkins tells me by letter that " these Cuckoos are rather rare 
here (Key West) but I have good evidence that a few at least breed here 
in late May and during the month of June." 

Coccyzus americanus. Yellow-rilled Cuckoo. — A common migrant 
and summer resident, breeding in numbers On tlie Gulf coast of Florida. 
They also breed commonly at Key West, Mr. Atkins tells me, and I have 
young birds collected by him there. Comparison of a large series of these 
birds with the same species taken in New York and Pennsylvania, shows 
no appreciable difference between birds from the several localities. 

Coccyzua erytbrophthalmus. Black-billed Cuckoo. — I have not 
met with this species in the areas visited, and am indebted to Mr. Atkins 
for (he record of three individuals " taken at Key West in the fall," which 
is the only point where he has met with the Black-billed Cuckoo in 
Florida. 

Ceryle otcyon. Belted Kingfisher. — A common winter resident, 
and some breed, in the region about Tarpon Springs. Mr. Atkins says 
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"This is a common winter resident both at Punta Rassa and Key 
West. Last spring note at Key Weet, May 22, 188S, and not seen Mgain 
lili August 30, 1888." 

CampephiluB principalJB. Ivorv-billbd Woodpecker. — For remarks 
on this species the reader is referred to The Auk," Vol. V, No. 3, April, 
1SS8, p- i36. Mr. Atkins regards it as rare in the vicinity of Punta Rassa, 
and has not observed it at Key West. 

Dryobates villosus audubonii. Southern (Iairy Woodprckbr.— A 
not very common resident In the region about Tarpon Springs, where the 
breeding season is in April. Not noted by Mr. Atkins at either Punta 
Rassa or Key West, 

Dryobates pnbescens. Downy Woodpkckrr. — Rather more common 
than the last, and breeding at about the same season. Observed by Mr. 
Atkin>> at Punta Rassa as a resident species, though rare, and not seen by 
him at Key West. 

Dryobates borealis. Rkd-cockadbd Woot>PBCKeR. — Common resi- 
dent. Breeds in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs in April. This species 
seems to be confined to the pine woods, and I cannot recall an instance 
of meeting with It in the hammocks of the Gulf coast. Not observed by 
Mr. Atkins at either Punta Rassa or at Key West. 

SphyrapicuB vaiiuB. Ybllow-bbllibd Woodpecker. — A not common 
winter visitor on the Gulf coast, where I have met with it as far south as 
Clearwater Harbor. The birds remain in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs 
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Colapte* auratas. Flicker. -~ Common resident, but rather more 
abundant in December, January and February than at other Masons. 

"Common in winter at Piinta Raseaj not observed there in summer. 
Rather rare at Kej- West, where it has only been met with in the fall."— J. 
W. Atkins. 

AntrostomuB carolinensia. CHt;cK- will's -widow.— Resident on the 
Gulf coast at least as far north as Tarpon Springs, where in winter, 
December and January, they arc rather rarer than at other seasons of the 
year. There the birds begin to sing in February, but are not in full song 
as a general thing till the first week in March. The mating season seems 
to continue through this month, and the eggs are not laid till the middle 
or last of April, or even later. The period of song continues till late in 
July, when it ceases and the birds are silent till the beginning of the fol- 
lowing breeding season. 

Mr. Atkins says : "Arrives at Punta Rassa in early April, after which 
their notes are heard on all sides. May 6, found a nest with two eggs on 
the bare ground in a swamp. The incubation about half completed. Last 
birds observed at Punta Rassa October 30. At Key West, noted first on 
March 3, and on the southern migration is very common from Augnst iS 
to September 18. Have yet to hear their notes here." 

Chordeilea virginianua chapmani. Chapman's Nighthawk. — For 
remarks on the breeding of this form see 'The Auk.' Vol. V, p. 186. The 
birds, as far as I am aware, are migrants and summer residents on the 
Gulf const of Florida. In the vicinity of Tarpon Springs they arrive about 
the middle of April and in a few days become very abundant. They breed 
herein numbers, and become particularly abundant in late August and 
September, remaining till late in October and rarely into November. 
Observed by Mr. Atkins at PunU Rassa and at Key West, at both places 
as B common migrant and summer resident. 

ChKtQTa peUgica. Chimney Swipt. — Common migrant and summer 
resident, and very rarely observed during the colder months. Near 
Tarpon Springs the birds regularly arrive from the south late in April 
(j4-30).and become abundant in a fewdays. Most of them pass on to the 
north alXer a short interval, but many remain to breed in the immediate 

TrochiluB colubtis. Rubv-throated [Iumminobird. — Common spring 
and fall migrant, and a rare summer resident. About Tarpon Springs 
the birds appear late in February or early in March, according to tlie sea- 
son, and fora month or six weeks are very common, after which time they 
disappear. The only records I have of the species in summer, near here, 
is of one seen July 10, 18S8, and another August 4 of the same year. 

Of the Ruby-throated Hummingbird Mr. Atkins says ; "It is very com- 
mon at Punta Rassa in winter, arriving early in September. By the mid- 
dle of April all have departed- At Key West it is fairly c 
winter. Last noted in spring, April 10. * 

{To b€ COMtiHIItd.') 
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AN UNDESCRIBED SUBSPECIES OF DRYOBATES 
PUBESCBNS. 



Some Downy Woodpeckers I examined la-st autumn showed 
such marked differences between birds from different parts of the 
western United States that I have since then gathered together 
considerable material in order to find out what this geographical 
variation amounts to. I have been enabled, by the kindness <A 
Messrs. Brewster, Ridgway, Jeffries, and other friends, to examine, 
in addition to my own series, a large number of specimens from 
various localities in the West, amounting altogether to ninety-five, 
besides nearly as many more Eastern skins. 

These show plainly that the birds inhabiting the Rocky Moun- 
tains are of a race very different from true gairdnerii, which was 
originally described by Audubon from the Columbia River, and 
which in its typical form seems to be confined to the coast region 
of Oregon, Washington Territory, British Columbia, and possibly 
southern Alaska. I have concluded, therefore, to describe the 
former subspecies under the name of 

Dryobates pubescens orececus,* subsp. nov. 

SuBSP. Char. — Similar to D. f. gairdnerii, hut with the underpart* 
pure white innlead of light smoky brown, the white areas generalljr more 
extended, the under tail-coverta immaculate instetid or being eputled or 
barred with black, the size somewhat greater except the feet which are 
relatively smaller. 

Adult mail (Type, No. 196, collection of C. F. Batchelder. Lbs Vegai 
Hot Springs, New Mexico, Dec. 18. iSSj. C. F. Batchelder). Above 
black; nasal feathers whitish, sparingly mixed and tipped with black; two 
white stripes on each side of head; a scarlet nuchal band; a broad white 
stripe down the middle of back. Wings black, spotted with white, these 
spots, on the quills, mostly in pairs, one on each web, thai on the inner 
web usually much the larger; the w)ng-fx>verts and inner secondaries 
with but few or none of these white spots. Middle tail-feathers black; 
the next pair black, or at most edged with white on terminal half of 
outer web; on the third pair the white covering nearly half the feather; 
on the outer two pairs the black restricted to the concealed basal portion 
of the feather and to a few small spots, rarely bars, on the terminal half 
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of the feather. Beneath, including under tail-coverts, immaculate white. 
Meatiuremenli: ; — wing. 105.1; tail, 65.4; culmen, 1S-3; bJtl from nos- 
tril. 14.1 1 tardus, 14.(1; middle toe and _claw, 19-9; hind toe, 13.2 ; claw 
ofhind loe, 7.7 mm. 

Adull female (Tvpt. No. 216, collection of C. F. Batchelder. Loveland, 
Larimer Co., Colorado, Jan. 27, 1889, W. G. Smith). Similar to the 
male, hut lacking the scarlet nuchal band. MeasureraeniB : — wing, 101 .g ; 
t»i1. 66.4: culmen, 18.2; bill from noGtHI, 14.5; tarsus, 16.0; middle 
toe and claw, 19.4: hind toe, 13. 1 ; claw of hind toe, 8.0 mm. 

Whilu D. p. nrcaecus is readily distinf^ishcd from D. p. 
ffairdncriiVi\ ^Q cliaractcrs given above, it is separable from /?. 
pnbesrcHs of the East by the scarcity or absence of white spots on 
wing- coverts and Inner secondaries, ivbich character it shares 
with D. p. gairdnerli, by its greater si/c, and by its unspotted 
under tiiil-co verts. This latter character is very uniform : among 
eighteen skins from \'arioiis points in the Rocky Mount-iin Region 
1 find in one only a barely perceptible trace of spotting, while in 
all examined from the Pacific Coast and from the East the coverts 
ares|x>tlcd, or sometimes even barred, with black. The relative 
si/e of the three fonns is shown by the following average meas- 
urements of seventeen D. p. gairdficrii from British Columbia, 
Washington Territory, and Oregon, eighteen D. p. orccecus 
from ^[clntana, Wyoming, Colorado, and New Mexico, and 
twenty D. pitbcscens from New England and Pennsylvania, 



D- p. g„i,dHerii 94.S 60.7 17.2 

n p. orr«f«t _' 10;. O 66-5 iS.J 
D. pubf^c.Hs 94.4 59.6 17.7 

Specimens from many intermediate localities show, a.s might be 
expected, every degree of intcrgradation between the typical 
forms, and this varies quite regularly according to the position of 
each locality. 

Downy Woodpeckers from southern California show but a 
.'.light trace of the smoky tinge of D. p. gatrdncrii and are even 
smaller tlian the Northwest Coast birds, but this seems hardly 
sulKcient ground for their specific separation. It appears to have 
been a bird of this c.vtreme southwestern form that Malherbe in 
1S61 described under the name of Picus turati. It was killed. 
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he says, not far from Monterey, and he describes it as not differ- 
ing much from J), p. gairdncrii except hy its smaller size,* 
The s|>ecies is by no means abundant in sontliern California, 
and I have seen no specimens from sonth of San Bernardino 
County. A series of ten from varions jM>ints in the southern 
half of the State gives the following average measurements: 
wing, 90.9; tiil, 57-6 ; culmen, 16.9; bill from nostril, 13.2; 
tarsns, 15. i ; middle toe and claw, 17.5 ; hind toe, 12.2 ; claw of 
hind toe, 7.2 mm. 



AN UNUSUAL FLIGHT OF KILLDEER PLOVER 

i^MGIALITIS VOCIFBRA) ALONG 

THE NEW ENGLAND COAST. 

BY DR. ARTHUR V. CIIADBOURNE. 
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Before receiving the circulars sent out by Dr. Merriam I suc- 
ceeded in collecting a number of data that appear in the list given 
below and are marked with an asterisk. 



Negro 

in afternoon from the easi. 
RemRined till Dec. 10. 

Seal Uland Nov. 35 Remained one month- 

Westport Middle of November. 

New Brunswick. 

•'•Baj of Fundy". . Dec. 1 (, f) Mr. Geo. A. Boardman. (See 

below). 

Beiledune Nov Remained till late in Decem- 
ber. ioo-'20o in a flock. 

•Grand Manan....Dec. i (?) Mr.Geo. A-Boardman. (See 

below.) 

Southwe«t Head.. .Nov. 26 Scattered flocks. Remained 

till late in December. Came 
from the east. 

Swallow Tail Nov. ; 

Maine. 

Boon Idand Nov. 16 Latt seen Nov. 19. Small 

flocks. 
Cape Elisabeth.. .Nov. iS Flock* of from 25 1050. Last 

Goat Island Nov. 35 ADerN. E. gale. Last seen 

Narragaugus Dec. i Stayed about four weeks. 

Small Aocks. 

Petit Menan Dec. 1 Small flocks. Remained until 

Dec. 7. 

Pond Island About Nov. 20 Remained 1-3 weeks. 

•Portland. See 'Auk," Vol. VI, 1889, p. 69. 

Scguin Last of November Remained two week«. 

Woodlsland Nov. j6 Quite large flocks. Stayed 

until Dec. 10. Came in 
heavy N. E. gale. 
New Hampahlre. 

•Isles of Shoal«. .-Nov. 15 Large numbers in the midst 

of the great storm. Re- 
mained until Jan. 31. 
Maaaachuaetta. 

Baker's Itland About Nov. 10. 

Brant Point Nov. 16 Large flocks, in severe N. E. 

Blorm. La«t seen Dec. 6. 

•Cambridge Dec. 3j One. 

Cape Ann Nov. 36 Last seen Jan. iS. Common 

until Dec. 15. 

Cape Cod Nov. 16 In flocks. Left about Dec. jo. 

CapePoge Nov. 26 After the gale. Left Dec. 6 

Chatham Nov. 2$ Scattered all over old pasture 

fields. "25 years since these 
birds wore seen here." Still 
present on Jan. 39. 
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Locality. First Seen. Rimarks. 

'Chatham About Nov. 16 Large numbers, over beaches 

and upland. Came in dur- 
ing the storm. 

Cutlyhunk Nov SlillabouC on Jan. 26. 

•Essex About Nov. 29 Flock of twenty-five. 

HyaunisandRange.Nov. 26 Small Hocks, over cons ider- 

Beacon. able lerrilDry. Last seen 

about the middle of Dec. 

•Ipawich Nov. 29 Two. 

Marblehead About Nov. 25 [n email flocks. Seen last 

about Dec. 10. 
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decreased considerably of late years. They lay in several locali- 
ties and generally stay until early November," and Mr. J. M. 
SouthMfick says "the species is not uncommon at Bristol, R. 1., 
or was not a few years ago; not abundant ever, and perhaps 
rarer for the past four years." Still anything like s fall flight of 
Killdeer in Massachusetts is a thing of the past anil there is no 
recorded instance of such vast numbers as visited our coast in 
November, i8S8. 

On the eastern side of Cape Cod, on Nantucket, and the Isles 
of Shoals, large numbers of Killdeer came in from the sea, some of 
them on November 25, but the majority on the morning of the 
26th. One of the market gunners said that "the whole island of 
Nantucket, both beach and upland, was covered with the birds" 
which occurred in loose straggling flocks. There seemed to be 
no other species with them ■ ; and though not fat, they were 
not in very poor condition. He had seldom known of this 
species on the island, and then in extremely small numbers. 
Along the eastern side of Cape Cod the Plover were as abundant 
as on Nantucket, and the conductors on the trains running from 
Provincetown to Boston reported that during and just after the big 
storm late in November, iSSS, the whole country about Province- 
town was alive with Killdeer Plover, a bird that few of the gun- 
ners knew, while all along the beaches from i'rovincetown to 
Chatham large flocks were continually started up by the train. 
"It seemed as if we were passing through one big flock of them 
all the way, and the fog made them afraid to go out to sea against 
the wind." At the Isles of Shoals, Mrs. Celia Thaxter writes, t 
"I was not at the Shoals when the birds appeared. All I know 
about them my brother tells mc. It seems they appeared in large 
numbers, hundreds of them, in the midst of the great storm of 
November 35, feeding in the little valleys where the sea swept 
across the island. All sorts of strange things were cast up by the 
storm on these islands and the birds were busy devourhig every- 
thing they could find, always running, chasing each other, very 
quarrelsome, fighting all the time. They were in very ])oor con- 
dition, so lean that the men did not shoot them after the first day, 
a fact that gives your correspondent great satisfaction! They 

■ The only exceplions I know of are one Tolimui mtlanolfutui at Winlbrop. Mass., 
and another al Manhfield; also a few Ckaradrius dominicui at Newport, R. I. 

t Through the kindness of Mr. Bradford Tocreyl have been allowed lo use Mr». 
Thaxter's lenets lo bun aboul the Killdeer Plorei. 
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were very tame, would settle back immediately after being dis- 
turbed. Their cry was very annoying, piercing, and exasperating, 
especially as they kept it up all night. My brother said they 
would allow you to come within twenty feet of them without 
moving. No one had ever seen them before." 1 was told that 
at Chatham about Nov. 36 the birds swarmed everywhere, but 
after the first day or two grew shy and were found inland about 
ponds and spring-holes. After the storm the birds gradually 
disappeared, except a few that rcmaineil at favorable points 
for a long time; at Chatham some ^vere seen as late as Dec. 
22, and at the Isles of Shoals they had not all gone on Jan. 
31, 1SS9. On the eastern end of Long Island the birdiapparent- 
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of the coast. The farthest inland that I know the species to have 
been shot is Cambridge, Mass., where a single bird was taken 
by Mr. W. P. Coues on Dec. 35, 1888. 

The region from which these Plover came cannot be absolutely 
proved, but there seems to be evidence enough to leave little doubt 
that it was somewhere in the South Atlantic States north of 
Florida. Mr. S. H. Henshaw has most kindly examined the 
stomachs of several Killdeer shot on Nantucket between the z8th 
and 30th of November, not more than three days after their arrival 
on the Island. They contained practically nothing but insects, 
and most of these were so broken and macerated that they had 
undoubtedly been in the stomach for several <lays, probably 
a week. There was no species that does not occur on the 
Massachusetts coast, though the majority are far more common 
in South Carolina, North Carolina, and Virginia than on Nan- 
tucket. "Had the birds come from west of the Alleghany Moun- 
tains some characteristic insects would almost surely have been 
found, and the same is true if they had come from Florida." 
Taking it for granted that this portion of the flight, at any rate, 
came from the Atlantic States, somewhere north of Florida and 
south of New England, probably not north of Virginia, let us see 
how the great influx of Killdeer Plover along the New England 
coast can be accounted for. 

In the southern Atlantic States the Killdeer are probably 
migrating southward during the latter part of November, In the 
Carolinas on Nov. 33 at S p. m. the wind was northeast and from 
eight to ten miles an hour, while farther inland it was due north 
and only six miles an hour, and throughout the whole region 
it was somewhat cloudy. Mr. W. W. Cooke • and others 
have proved that slight cloudiness will not keep birds from 
starting on their southern journey, and on this evening there 
was a light and favorable wind to help them south without 
being so strong as to make it hard for them to direct their 
course as they wished. During the night of the Z3rd it grew more 
cloudy, but the birds, though unable to sec their landmarks, yet 
thinking their course the right one would have kept on their way. 
In the mean time the wind had gradually shifted more to the west, 
until at eight A. M. it was due north or northwest, and therefore 

n in Ihe Mississippi VaDey in the years 1884 and 1885. 
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ofT-shore, and blowing at the rate of forty miles an hour. After 
the earth had been hidden by clouds the greater velocity of 
the wind would not have been noticed, for the birds would 
have been carried onward as fast as the clouds below or around 
them, and it is well known that a balloon may move at a tremen- 
dous speed without the occupants knowing it if the earth is hidden 
from view. This must have brought the birds that started from 
near the coast over the ocean long before morning, and as they 
descended through the clouds expecting to feed and rest they 
would have found themselves over the water and carried along by 
a violent wind ; they would then have flown but little above the 
sea so as not to pass over any land without knowing it. 

At Charleston, South Carolina, on November 24, at 8 a. m., the 
wind ^va^ blowing forty miles an hour and was oflT-shore, and the 
storm centre wjis moving north at the rale of seven hundred miles 
in twenty-four hours. Some of the Plover nearer shore may have 
struggled against the off-shore wind long enough to get back to 
land, but those farther out must have been caught in the northern 
current and have been unable to make way against the much 
stronger gale blowing north on the eastern side of the storm ccnti'e. 
By the time they had been carrie<l around the storm centre and 
had reached the weaker back current, they would have completely 
lost their bearings and have ceased to struggle against the storm. 
Even if they had held their own against the wind, they would have 
gained nothing, for the storm was moving north all the time and 
would have carried them with it. On the morning of Nov, 24 
the only points on the Atlantic coast where the wind was blowing 
on shore were Cape Cod, Long Island, parts of the Massachusetts 
and Maine coasts, Nova Scotia and near Cape Hatteras, and the 
hir<ls, carried along by the wind, would have been brought to land 
at these points. Around the storm centre the wind is continually 
working inward in a spiral, and therefore during the northward 
progress of the storm the birds were being concentrated more and 
more around the central point and by the time this point was 
near Block Island, N. Y. (Nov. 25), most of the Plover were 
circling around it with progressively smaller and smaller numbers 
on the periphery. Having reached the neighborhood of Block 
Iskm<l, the storm centre remained stationary for about forty-eight 
hours, and this undoubtedly gave time for all of the birds to reach 
land before the storm moved farther north. 
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Siinilnr ti> the luiile excepting that there is no black spot on the bill at 
the base of the upper mnndible. Wing. 10.00; cuttnen, 1.90; tarsui 
1.60J middle toe and claw. 1.45 inches. 

Young, kalffledgfd. Type in my collection, No. 5188, taken bv John 
M. Priour, July 8, 1887, at Nuesces River, near Corpus Chrinti, Texas, 

Top of head mixed brown and white ; forehead, cheeks, chin, and throat 
white, anteriorly tinged with pale butf. Back brown; Bcapulare. brenst 
and under tail-coverts black und reddish bufT; belly blackish brown and 
pale buff. 

I remember seeing in 1SS2 several pairs of this Duck on the 
wing when I was collecting about the extensive grass flats of Cor- 
pus Christ! Bay near Pailre Island. I then felt sure that it was 
unlike the Black Duck {Anas obscura) so common in the Nor- 
thern States, but neglected to procure specimens. Of course I 
was delighted when, this season, I obtained a pair of these Ducks, 
adults, in breeding plumage, which, with the half-fledged joung 
taken nearly two years ago, determine a new form of the genus 
breeding in southern Texas. 

The new Ducks come nearer to Anas fulvigula than to Anas 
obscura, and after comparing them with some fine examples of 
fulvigula in the American Museum (collected by Mr, Chapman 
this spring in Florida), I sent the Texas birds to Mr. Ridgway 
that he might decide how neai- they came to Anas diazi of Mex- 
ico, which he described in 1SS6. Mr. Ridgway's opinion is so 
appropriate to the intro<luctioii ()f the new bird that ! quote from 
his letter as follows : "Unfortunately I am not able to compare 
your Texan Black Ducks with a specimen of Anas diazi^ the 
only known specimens of the latter having been taken to Mexico 
'with the rest of the Mexican Collection. I had a photograph 
taken of the type, with which your birds have been compared, 
and have also compared them with the detailed description in 
Proc, Nat, Mus,, Vol. IX, pp. 171-173, and cannot make them 
out to be the same. Your birds have larger bills and feet, the 
former with a black spot at lower basal angle, in males, as in 
A. fulvigula^ and without the darker culmen ; top of head more 
broadly streaked with bufl", and buff markings of back, etc., also 
apparently broailer ; white subtcrminal band across greater wing- 
coverts wanting; tail-feathers differently marked, etc. I think 
the safer plan v^ould be to describe your bird as a new species, more 
nearly allied to A. fulvigula than A. diazi." 

During, my absence from the American Museum Mr. D. G- 
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Elliot has kindly sent mc a comparative description of the differ- 
ences between A. fulvigula 2ir\A this new species, and I find them 
so good that 1 have adopted much of his wording in the specific 
characters given above. Mr. Elliot says, "It seems to me a good 
species and I wonder it has been overlooked." 

The must marked difl'erences between A. maculosa waA A. ful- 
vigula are that the cheeks of the former are streaked with brown 
while those of the latter are plain buff; the specnlum is purple in- 
stead of green ; the general effect of the coloration, especially on 
the under sides, is mottled instead of streaked ; the light color 
everywhere is a pale buffer Isabella color instead of a rich, deep 
buff; and the tail markings also are different, as indicated. The 
female had in its oviduct a perfect egg, which I have not yet re- 
ceived from Mr. Singley. Mr, Priour is familiar with the Duck, 
and tinds it not uncommon on the grass fiats of Nuesces Bay and 
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from nearly all of Ihe islands of the We«t Indies, numbering altogetlier 
manj' thouHands of specimens. He, himself, made five trips to diflereni 
parts of the West Indies, and besides, sent out various collectors Id the 
different islandH, some of whom were in the field for from six to eighteen 
months each. Mr. Cory's book, forms an invaluable hand-book of West 
Indian ornithology, and will prove indispensible to all future workers in 
this field, his citation of the eitensive literature being especially impor- 
tant.— J. A. A. 

Sclater'a Catalogue of the Mesorayodian Passerea.* — Few books can be 
more welcome to the general student of birds than monographic works 
treating of the non-oscinine Passeres of America, the literature relating to 
them being widely scattered and difficult of access, the synonymy perplex- 
ing, and the species of the larger genera exceptionally difficult to distin- 
guish. When the task of bringing order outof this almost hopeless chaos is 
undertaken by a master in the field, as in the present case, whose familiarity 
with the birds to he treated is admittedly greater than that of any of his 
fellow- workers in the same field, the ordinary student can but feel that » 
great burden has been lifted, and a vast flood of light spread over a dark 
corner of the ornithological field. While the work before us is an inestim- 
able boon, and will make the way far easier for all who may come after, it 
still leaves much to be desired, and is in some ways disappointing and un- 
satisfactory. But, from the nature of the case, this was perhaps unavoid- 
able, and the attitude of the reviewer should be one of gratitude for 
blessings received rather than o( criticism and complaint that an ideal 
treatment of the subject has not been presented. 

"In dealing," says Dr. Sclater, "with the five Neogean families — Tyran- 
nidie, Oxyrhamphids, Pipridae, Cotingidae, and Phytotomid*— I have 
followed throughout, with few exceptions, the divisions and arrangement 
adopted by Mr. Salvin and myself in our 'Nomcnclator Avium Neotropi- 
calium,' published in 1873. It would have been better, no doubt, in some 
respects, to have attempted a thorough revision of these groups ; but I 
felt that the short time assigned to me for the preparation of the present 
volume, and the comparatively little leisure I had to devote to it, would 
not give me a chance of performing this revision satisfactorily. This, 
therefore, I must leave to some younger and better quatillcd worker to 
perform. Nevertheless, ... I feel that I have accomplished a not unsat- 
isfactory piece of work, and one that will enable the ornithologist of the 
future, who may wish to take in hand a real monograph of these diflicutt 
groups, to start with much greater advantage." To concede this claim, 

■CalalOEue | of Ihe | Passerlfbnnes, | or Perching Birds. { in the | Coiieclion | of the 
British Museum. | — | Oligomyoda;, | or Ihe Families | Tyiaonlda:, Oxyrhamphlda;, 
Pipridai. Colingida;. | Phyloioroida:, Philepillid», Pillida:, | Xcnicidas, and liuryla> 
mida;. | By | Hiilip Lulley Sclater. [ London : | Printed by order ot Ihe Trustees, j 
1SS8,— Svo, pp. u + 495, pjl. xivi. Konning Vol. XIV ol 'Catakigue of the Birds in 
'he British Museum.' 
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which we most heartily do, is to make but Taint recognition or the heavy 
obligatiotis ornithologists must feel they are under to the author of the 

or Ihe thirteen families of so-called Mesom^odian Passeres on\y nine, 
forming the section Oligomyodx, are treated in the present volume ; the 
remaining four (Tracheophonae), all New World forms, will form the 
subject of a succeeding volume, by the same author, already nearly ready 
{nr publication. Of the famiiie* treated 655 species are recognized, 
represented in Ihe British Museum Collection by 7360 specimens, only 
^8 of the species reco,^nized as valid being unrepresented in the collection, 
which includes 161 "actual 'types' of species" treated, and much other 
authentic material. The Tyrannidie number ^ot) species ; the Oxyrham- 
phidx, .; ; the Pipridx. 79; the Cotingids, no; the Pliytotomidz, 4; the 
Philepittidse, 2; the Pittida;,so; the Xenicida;, 3; the EurylKmida;, 11. 

The Tyrnnnidie thus outnumber, nearly two to one, the species of all 
the other eight families collectively. As is well known to our readers, 
they are exclusively American, and mainly limited to the American 
tropics, although a few genera are widely dispersed over North America. 
"Their ^nerally uniform plumage and similar external structure renders 
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three times the length a( the Interat ones. The young (on which C. 
Jiiae6rii ih supposed to have been founded) ie wholly deep black, with 
the middle tail-reathers but slightly exceeding the others in length. Such 
descriptions of course cover only half the ground, and are exceedinglv 
inefficient. 

Lack of space forbids criticism of the many points in respect to syn- 
onymy and nomenclature which almost daily use of the work for several 
months has brought to light, many of which we hope to cover later in 
other connections. Thej* do not, however, seriously detract from the 
value of the work, which in its orderly grouping of the species, the mar- 
shaling of thousands upon thousands of references to the literature of the 
subject, and the fair clews given for the recognition of the species will 
ever render the work invaluable to all future workers in the same field. — 
J. A. A. 

SclateT and Hudson's 'Argentine Ornithology.' — The second volume* 
of this excellent (realise has just appeared, completing the work. Its 
general character having been already stated in our notice of the first 
volume (Auk. V, p. 199), it only remains to speak of the special features 
of the present one, which contains an account o( all the non-Passerine 
birda found in the Argentine Republic. The high praise we gave the first 
volume is fully merited by the second. In this the biographies are in 
many instances more extended, especially in the case of several of the 
Hawks and Owls. The whole number of species recognized as belonging 
to the Argentine avifauna is 434, of which 305 are treated in the present 
volume. An important feature of the work is an annotated bibliographi- 
cal appendix, giving a list of the works and papers referred to in the body 
of the work, 10 which is added a list of the principal localities where col- 
lections have been made. An 'Introduction' of eight pages treats of the 
avifauna analytically, in reference to the numerical representation of the 
various families and orders, as compared with the Neotropical region at 
large. 

As stated in our notice of the former volume, we regret that it was 
deemed necessary to restrict the technical portions of the work to brief 
diagnoses of the adult bird, with rarely any reference to immature phases 
or other variations of plumage, since a fuller treatment of this part of (he 
subject would have made the work far more useful as a handbook of 
Argentine ornithology. At page 11 of Volume 11 we notice a singular 
lapsus peHBa, the English name of Cioi-diiUs viVj-ihiVivkj <Gm.) being 
given as "Whip-poor-will" in the heading, while in the biographical teit 
the species is referred to as "the well-known Whip-poor-will of the United 

• Argenline Ornithology, j A ] Desca-iplive Catalogue j of the j Birds of the Argen- 
tine Republic, j By | P. L. Sclaier , M. A., Ph. D., F. R. S., Etc. j With No(bs on 
ihcir Habi(s 1 By | W. H. Hudson, C. M. Z. S., laie of Buunos Ayres. | [VigneKe] 
Biirmelsler's Cariama. | — ] Volume 11. | — | London: | R. H. Poller , 18 Prince* 
Slteel, Cavendish Square, W, | 1889. — 8vo, pp. l-xxiv-H 1-151, pll. col. li-ii. 
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As alreadr noted, Mr. Barrowe'E papers on the ^Birdn of the Lower 
Uruguay,' published a few years Bince in this journal, are freely cited, but 
unfortunately his species are not always correctly synonymized by our 
authors — a mistake in most cases excusable, tince there is generally no 
clew, except the name, to the species really meant. Having recently had 
in hand many of Mr. Barrows's specimens of the more difficult groups, it 
may be well, in the inlerest of future writerB, to correctly allocate some 
of Mr. Barrows's species thus misplaced in (he 'Argentine Ornithology." 

Cyclorkis oirfdii Barrows is nnUirally placed (Vol. I, p. j<) under C. 
altireslrit Salv. [=C. vlridi* (Vteilt.)], but Mr. Barrows's specimens 
Drove to be true C. ockrocefikala. 
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Bird Migration in the MisBiasippi Valley, by W. W. Cooke.— 
Tnking up this moiit interesting litlle volume, we desire in the very 
first place to express our admiration for the system and method of work. 
Whilst agreeing with many of the statements, theoretical or otherwise, 
we think it desirable to take up the whole ofthe preliminary chapters in 
detail , page by page, whether we agree or not. 

Page II. "Inherited Experience": "The habit was transmitted from 
parent to offspring": "governing impulse." — May we suggest: — Yes; 
inherited instinct aided by education, or "educated instinct," and guid- 
ance of young by old — as a more natural explanation than the other? 
"Love of nesting ground, the foundation of desire for migration." — We 
cannot agree with the expression "foundation," etc, — but we perfectly 
agree with Ihe concluding clauses of the same paragraph, as to "memory 
inherited"; and we also believe, that choice of situation, and visual selec- 
lioH must not be left out of the question. We quite agree that "strong 
home-love" is an important factor, but i( is aided hy memory, the suita- 
bility of the site, and great powers of vision (therefore selection) bv the 
passing migrants, young or old. 

The statement, in the editorial fool-note to same page (p. 11) that 
"Birds desert their winter homes because the food supply falls" seems to 
me to demand a great deal of proof. But the following condition seema 
lo me more deserving of attention— viz. , temperature as afirst cause ; and 
Ihal "climatal conditions become unsuited to their needs." Of course, 
all dovetail into one another — temperature, insect-life, bird-life, condi- 
tions of existence, etc., motherly and parental instincts, incubation con- 
siderations; and a /nrfe question is at once opened up. To arrive at first 
causes means, first, simply accumulation of materials. 

At p. 13. ~~The question of the great migration from north and south 
of certain Waders and Warblers passing over great distances seems to us 
simply to depend upon tetaftratures and coHsequencea of temperatures. 
The Knot {Tringa caaulas) finds a certain normal temperatureand condi- 
tions of life. at. or nearest to, both poles, north and south. 

Page 11. Undoubtedly we consider that "Birds discern approaching 
meteorological changes." The ornithologisls who de»y it, must_deny it, 
upon txccptioHi to the rule, which have come under their own cognizance. 
Most sportsmen know how irritable, how uneasy, how watchful and 
abrupt are the movements of wild fowl on the cue of a change of iveather, 
or even for a day or two before it is potent lo human senses. Even how 
sportsmen (of experience), when they spring Snipe in wisps wide and 
wild, which mounting high in airdirect theirafler flight directly away, think 
it high time to luirt for fresh supplies of cartridges, in anticipation of an 
'Arctic winter,' and a long crusade of snow and frost. But we doubt, ex- 
cept on rare accasiena, if spring storms can be guaged in their effects as 
accurately as autumn storms can. 

The concluding argument of this portion— at p. 12 — must, we think, be 
considered subject to the others — I mean the considerations of of< ofin- 
dividuals, etc. Lower animals, such as even the "hardier waterfowl (Ducks 
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In Europe the trend of the /imi/ and migriitii/ii \ 
and west; and therefore the older, itronger-Jlying birds ascend lo higher 
levels to see over both land and sea, whilst the young birds Veep lower 
down, b'jl bj' mutual powers of vision nre still ^ided by the higher- 
flving old birds above. Reaching land, the young birds sink exhausted it 
may be, but the "first wave' of old birds passes on upon their further jour- 
ney. More could be urged on this aspect of the question, but we refrain 
in fear of occupying too niuch valuable space. One more remark : FagK 
and mists and haze and darkness, blot out the landmarks by sea fVom even 
these high-flying pioneers, and as described by Herr GSlke, "in the clap 
of a hand, in a second of time"— or words to that eflfect, or nearly — the 
island of Heligoland, otT the entrance lo the Elbe, is crowded by birds, 
in tens o( tkoHsands, when the fog lies heavy around. 

We have only taken 13 pages of the article by Mr. Cooke as text for our 
reply, but there are many valuable and interesting points brought out and 
referred lo in subsequent pages, worthy of equal attention. If our notes 
can be of use, we are happy to contribute even the bmallest mite, [f it 
should he considered desirable, further remarks upon pp. 14 et seq. might 
follow, but what has already been said, we believe, will be suggestive of 
what might be said again, and reasons and arguments adduced for the 
formation of what we in Europe call 'ni.'ifj' and you in America, the 
■'(j<-i-/i'«/o/' /*«*«/*■■— from your own showing.— J. A. Habvie- Brown, 
M. B. O. U.. C. M. A. O. U. 

Publications Received.— Allen, J. A. (i) On Cyelarkit -oitidis (Vieiil.) 
and its near Allies, with Remarks on other Species of the Genus Cyclorkis. 
(Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. II, No. 3, 123-135. June 17, 1889) 
(2) Descriptions of New Species of South American Birds with Remarks 
on various other little known species (Ibid., pp. 127-1,^1 June 18.) 

Brown, Nathan C. Supplementary Notes on Birds of Portland and 
Vicinity. (Proc. Portland Soc. Nat. Hist.) 

Conklin, W. A. Report of the Central Park Menagerie, 8vo. pp. 43, 

Qumey, John Henry. (1) On an apparently undescribed species of Owl 
from Anjouan Island, proposed to be called Scops ciip*odes. (Ibis, Jan., 
1889, pp. 104-107.) (j) [On BKteo uaicolor d'Orb.] (Ibid., pp. 134, 135). 

Harvie-Brown, J. A., and J. Cordeaux, R. M, Barrrington. A. G- More, 
and W. Eagle Clark, Report on the Migration of Birds in the Spring 
and Autumn of 1887. Ninth Report, Vol. 11, No. 4, 1889- 8vo. pp. 175. 
with map, 

Ingalls, Charles E. Birds of Templeton [Mass.] and Adjoining Towns. 
(The Gardner, Mass,, News, June 1, 1889.) 

Maynard, C.J. (1) The eggs of North American Birds, 8vo., Pts. 1 
and 1. (J) Contributions to Science. Vol. 1, No. 1, April. 1889. 

Merriam, C. Hart. Report of the Ornithologist and Mammalogist, C. 
Han Merriam, M. D, for the year 1888. (Ann. Rep. of the Dept-of Agric. 
for the year :883, pp. 477-536, 1889.) 
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Herriam, Florence A. Birds Through an Opera Glais- lima. pp. 3]3i 
1889. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and New York. 

NebTling, H. <i) Die Nord-Anierikanische Vogelwelt, 4to. May, 1S89, 
He(l I. (z) North American Birds. Pt. i. Ma;. 1S89. 

Ridfway. R. I>eBcriptionE of New Species and Genera of Birds from 
the lower Amazon, with Reviews of the Genera Psiltacnla and Dendro- 
cincla. (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., 1887. Separates issued hy C. B. Riker.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. (i) Observations upon the Osteologj' of the North 
American Anseres. (Pn>c. U. S. Nat. Mus.. 188S, pp. 315-151.) (a) Con- 
tributions to the Comparative Osteology of Arctic and sub-Arctic Water- 
Birds, Part HI. (Journ. Anat. and Phys., XXIII, pp. 400-417.) (3) 
Osteologjr of Cireuf iudimiiHi, (Journ. Comp. Med. and Surg., April, 
1889.) 

Stone, Witmer. On Pratincota salax Verr. and Allied Species. (Proc. 
Ac»d. Nat. Sci. Phila.. 1889, pp. 78-80.) 

Tacbusi zu ScbmidhofTen, V. (i) Richtigstellung der Notiz "Ardta 
bubulcHs iz Obedske bare." (1) Kronprinz ErzherzoK Rudolf als Or- 
nithologe. (Die Schwalbe. XIIl Jahr.. No. 6.) 

Amencan Field, XXXI, Nos. 11-24. 

American Journ. Sci., XXXVII, Apr.-June. 

American Naturalist, Feb. 1889. 

BuUetin Essex Institute, XVIII. Nos. 7-12; XIX, Nos. i-ii; XX, Nob. 
4-6. 

Canadian Record of Science, III, No. 6. 

Poreat and Stream. XXXII, Nob. 9-ji. 

Hawkeye Ornithologist and OSlogisl, II, No. I. 

Naturalist, The, a Monthly Journ. Nat. Hist, for North of England, 
Nos. 165-167. 

OOtogist's Exchange, II, No. I. 

Omia, international Zeit. Air die gesam. Ornithologie, Heft i, 1889. 

Ornithologist and OUlogist, XIX, Mch.-May. 

OtUwaNaturalist, II, No. 12; III. No. 1. 

Proceedinga U. S. Nat. Mub. 1888, pp. 141-300. 

Sviss Cross, V, Mch.-June. 

Warren, B. H. Provisional List of the Birds of Pennsylvania, Svo. 
PP- 13- 

ZooloEiachcr Anzeiger, Nos. 301-308. 

Zooli^st, Apr.-June, 1889. 



GENERAL, NOTES. 

Tbe Florida Gallinute Breeding in Vermont — Early in June, the present 
year, I left New York City for a short collecting trip in Vermont, in quest 
of, among other things, the Florida Gallinule (^Galtinnia galtafa), in the 
hope of securing the birds, their nest and eggs, and the proper accesc- 
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orieK, for a group piece for the Americnn MuGeum of Natural History. 
On visiting the locality' where in former years I had found the specins 
breeding, my difinppointment was very great to find the birds had de- 
parted. This locality is Lake Bomaeeen, situated about sixteen inilcs 
from Rutland, Vermont. My first nest of these birds I found at this 
place, May 28, 1881. It was built iu the cat-tail flags, upon a smnll, hoggy 
island, quite a distance from the main land. It was slightly elevated 
above the water, and composed entirely of dry flags, and contained nine 
fresh eggs. The next season, iSSl, I made two trips to the breeding 
ground, and found one nest. May 38, containing five eggs. This I left, 
and returned June s, and found, not far from the first nest, a second one. 
These were situated on t>oggy ground connected with the main land. 
Bath nests looked near enough alike to have been made by the same bird. 
The same kind of material was used as in the nest found in 1881. The 
first nest contained seven eggs, and the second one eleven. One of the 
birds was taken. 

The next year, :883, but one nest was found, near 
were found the year before, ll contained nine eggs, e 
could have been easily taken. 

This year, after hunting for two days without result, a gentleman near 
where I was staying told me he thought a Mr, Johnson, of Hydeville, 
Vt., had taken the nest this season. When I returned to New York. 1 
found, through Mr. Allen, that such was the case. Mr. Allen having re- 
ceived a letter from him reporting his discovery. 

1 do not think that more than one pair of birds breed at this lake. It is 
very probable that others may breed at Fort Cassan and Lambus Point, 
I^ke Champlain.^ENNESs Richardson, Am. Mas. Nal. Hist., New 
York City. 

Under date of Hydeville, Vt., June 6. 18S9. Mr. A. J. Johnson wrote me ■ 
as follows : "1 wish to establiah the fact of the breeding of the Florida 
Gallinule (^Oallimila galeata) in the State of Vermont, having found a 
nest containing ten eggs in Lake Bomaseen, Castleton, Vt. It was built 
in a clump of rushes, and the nest also was made of the same. [ saw the 
bird, bijt did not shoot it. Two years ago I shot one near the same place 
and found the nest. There must be several more breeding near this place, 
for I heard quite a number. I cannot find any record of this species breed- 
ing in Vermont in any hook I have." 

While the occurrence of the Florida Gallinule in Vermont is on record, 
the above seem to be the first reports of its breeding in that State. ^. A. 
Allen. Am. Mas. Nat. Hist., New York City. 

The Killdeer Plover {^^gialitis vocifera) wintering on the New England 
CoaBt— On the 28th of January, iSSy. I discovered seven Killdeer Plovers 
in a smalt meadow in Marblehead, where tliey remained throughout lli^ 
winter, i visited the place (our times in February, and found them al- 
ways present. My last sight of them was March 1 (six birds), but Mr. 
Walter Faxon, who had previously seen them on several occasions, found 
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a single individual as late as March 7. They were doubtless a part of the 
great flock blown upon the New England coast by the slorm of November 
'5--7. "s alfo'ly more than once tnenlioned in 'The Auk." The season 
was very open and mild (uithough February averaged rather colder than 
usual), and the spot was exceptioniilly favorable. So faras Icoiild judge, 
the birds s.ifferpd no inconvenience from what we may presume to have been 
a somewhat involuntary sojourn in this latitude. 

Mrs. Celia Thaxler assures me that the Kiltdeers remained at the Isles 
of Shonis, also, throughout the winter.— "lill the very last week in Feb- 
ruary, growing fewer and fewer and finally disappearing altogether." 
Her authorities for the statement are her brother and another resident of 
the Shoals, one of whom, early in December, shot n bird, parts of which 
(a wing, etc.) she sent to me for identification. — Bradford Torrev, 
Melrofe HlgAlandf, Mass. 
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A Hawkbcanng « Legend.— Mr. James M. Knight, keeper of the light. 
houRC at Cape Canaveral. Florida, picked up a dead Duck Hawk {Falco 
peregrinui. anatum) on the beach near his station, December 10, 1888. 
He first noticed the Hawk the day before, and saw that it was in feeble con- 
dition. On examining it. he found an old fashioned tin cap box attached 
to its neck by means of a wire. Undoubtedly this had interfered with 
the capture and deglutition of its food, and as a consequence, the bird was 
much emaciated. On opening thecapboxapieceofpaperwasfoundbear- 
ing the following legend: "Oct. 10, '88; Schr. Gov. Hall, Frying Pan 
L't Ship, U. S. A; 7 mile wind, N. E. by E.. overcast and moderate. 

JoHM Cain, Jr., 516 Linden St., Camden, N. J.'- 

Mr. Cain, who liberated the bird, wrote Mr. Knight as follows in regard 
to the occurrence : "This is the second Hawk that I have wired, but the 
first heard from. They often come on board at sea, and for curiosity we 
often wire them to see in what part of the country we may hear from them." 

Frying Pan Shoals Light Ship lies off Cape Fear, North Carolina, a 
little less than 400 miles from Cape Canaveral, Florida. 

The bird lived with this encumbrance about its neck just two months. 

For the above facts I am indebted to Lieut. Commander R. D. Hitchcock, 
Light-House Inspector, 6th District, who sent me all the correspondence 
on the subject, and also forwarded the wing and foot of the Hawk for posi- 
tive identification. — C. Hart Mrrriam, Washington, D. C. 

Micropallaa whitneyi, Elf Owl, taken in Texas.— I have just purchased 
from Goodale and Frazar, Boston, a fine male specimen of Microfallni 
ttjir/Bey/, talien by Mr, F. B. Armstrong in Hidalgo Co., Texas, April 5. 
1889. I quote from Messrs. Goodale and Frazar, in answer to my inquir- 
ies : "Date and locality positive. The Owl was taken by Armstrong 
while camped five miles from Hidalgo, and is the only one he sent us. 
We were surprised to see the bird from Texas, as we did not know that it 
got as far east as that, and think it is a very good record. He said noth- 
ing about when he shot it or whether it was breeding, but when we write 
to htm again we will make inquiries." This is a bird unexpected in Texas, 
and especially unlooked for at a tow altitude near the Gulf Coast, so far 
removed from the giant cactus which it occupies so frequently in Arizona. 
— Geo. B. Sennbtt, Erie, Pa. 

AntToslomua vocifenis in Porto Rico. — A box of birds lately sent 
to me from Porto Rico by Mr. Clark P. Streator contained a female speci- 
men of A. voci/erus. This is. I believe, the first West Indian record for 
this species..— Charles B. Cory, Boston, Mass. 

The Olivaceous Flycatcher and Phtnbe in Colorado. — At Fori Lyon, 
Colorado, I took. May l), 1883, a male Myiarchus Uvirenreii olioascins, 
and on April 10, 1884, a male Sayornispktebe. These birds have lately been 
submitted by Dr. J. C. Merrill, U. S. A., to Mr. William Brewster, who 
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says there is no Colorado record for the first-named bird, and speaking 
from recollection, thinks there is none for the second. The birds will 
soon be in Mr. Brewster's collection.—^. W. Thorns, Cafi. and luft.. 
Fort Keogh, itontana. ' 

Tha Raven as a South Carolinian. — In iS.U- Audubon wrote of the 
Raven in his 'Ornithological Biography' (Vol. II, p. )),"'» few are known to 
breed in the mouniaitious portions of South Carolina, but instances of IhU 
kind are rare, and are occasioned merely by the security afforded by inac- 
cessible precipicot, in which they may rear their youn); " Again, on p. 7. 
he says, "I have already stated that some Ravens breed ai, far south as 
the Carolinae. The place to which they resort for this purpose if' called 
the Table Mountain, which is situated in the district of Pendleton." Since 
the above was penned, the old "district" of Pendleton has been partitioned, 
and the portion occupied by Table Rock now forms a part of the County 
of Pickens. 
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dence to indicate what subspecies is the prevailing one. Whether the 
Ravens of the Carolinian highlands belong to the northern or to the 
soulhwestern form, or whether both varieties occur, or whether thcv 
will be found to be so nearly intermediate as not to be susceptible of prac- 
ticable separation, alone can be determined by the examination of a con- 
siderable series obtained at different seasons of the year. 

That this species had nol entirely deserted the Piedmont region at the. 
lime of Audubon's writing, I have lately obtained proof. A friend, still 
in active life, who has long been an intelligent observer of birds, informs 
me that between fifty and sixty years ago, the Raven was "plentiful" in the 
portions of Chester and York Counties contiguous to Broad River 
which has its source in the mountains of North Carolina about fifty miles 
distant. None, however, have been seen by him since the War. In 
Mill's 'Statisticsof South Carolina' (1S26), in the brief account of (he 
birds of Newberry (also on Broad River, but further south in the Piedmont 
Belt), it is staled that "The Raven has also left this part of the country.' 
Dr. Coucs included this species in his 'Synopsis of the Birds of South 
Carolina' (i363) on the authority of Professor Gibbes, whose list of birds 
(Tuoraey's -Report on the Geology of South Carolina,' 1S48) was based 
on Audubon's 'Synopsis of the Birds of North America.' Dr. Coues 
further adds. "I am under the impression that I once saw an individu.il at 
Columbia, butcannot speak positively." Weight is added to this state- 
ment by the situation of Columbia at the confluence of the Broad and 
Saluda Rivers, as the south fork of this latter stream, near its head, flows 
lat over a hundred miles away. — 



The Lapland Longspur near Chicago in June. — On June 14 of the 
present 3-ear (1889), I took an adult female CaUarini lapfenicus in full 
summer plumage at Sheflield, Lake Co., Indiana, which is about sixteen 
miles southeast of Chicago, on Lake Michigan. 

The bird was alone and seemed to be thoroughly at home with her sur- 
roundings, being shot near the sand hills close to the lake shore. She 
was quite fat and appeared 10 be in excellent condition, but the ovaries 
showed no approach of the breeding season. — B. T. Gault, Chicago, III. 

Helminlhopbila bachmani on the Bast Coast of Florida. — March 211 

1889, at 'Oak Lodge,' the residence of Mr. C. F. Latham, on the east 
peninsula opposite Micco, Brevard Co., Florida, it was the writer's rare 
good fortune to secure two specimens, male and female, of this recently 
resurrected species. 

The ovaries of the female showed only slight traces of development, and 
this, in addition to tlie fact that the birds were evidently part of the flock 
of early migrating Warblers in which they were found, indicates, as might 
be expected, a more northern breeding ground than the scene of their 
capture, and considerably increases the area of their probable summer 
home. Taken in connection with the original discovery of the species by 
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Dr. Bnchman at Charleston, it renders it not unlikely Ihat they still tnny 
be found nesting on the Atlantic Coast, in which case, perhnpE, it might 
be well for UB to give more heed to Mr. Bailej's record." — Frank M. 
Chapman, Am. Mat. of Nat. Hist., New York City. 

The Interbreeding of Helminth ophila pinus and H. chrysoptera. — On 
June 13, 18S9, Mr. Samuel Robinson, who has collected with me here for 
the past fifteen years, noticed n male llelmintkopiila pinus, with food in 
its bill, fly and disappear at the fool of a small alder. A female Helmin- 
ihophita cbrysoptera soon appeared, also with food, and was lost to sight 
at the same spot as the other bird. On going to the locality five young 
birds flew from the nest and alighted on the bushes in the immediate 
vicinity. Both parent birds were soon feeding the young again. He 
shot the old birds and secured all the young, which, together with the 
nest, are in my cabinet. 

The locniily was ground sloping toward a swampy thicket and covered 
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It mnv interest Uie readers of 'The Auk" tu liear o( Ihe occurrence of 
the Towhee {Pifilo trytkrofhthalmiii), female, at Ann Arbor, in the lat- 
ter part of December, and again in the early part of March, a foot of 
snow being on Ihe ground al the latter date. 

A small flock of Purple Pinches (^Carpodacua pvrpHrmi) was seen on 
May 14, and a number of individuals secured. It is considered a rare bird 
in that locality 

L^tt Hpring also, I had brought to me for examination an egg of a com- 
mon fowl about four inches in its long diameter, and the short diameter 
nearly equal to four inches. The shell was of average thickness, shell 
membranes normal. This egg not only contained while and yolk, but 
also a second egg of the usual size, with shell, membranes, and conlenls 
perfect. The shell of the inclosed egg was extremely thick. An inter- 
pretation of this phenomenon is easy enough; Ihe smaller, normal-sized 
egg was evidently detained in the oviduct when just about to be laid, and 
then, having worked bach to the region of the oviduct where the shell 
membrane is formed, met Ihe descending yolk and white of the larger 
egg. A membrane was then deposited, not only around this second egg. 
but also around the the first formed perfect egg; then both descended the 
oviduct, ■ shell was formed about thein both, and the resulting ' double 
egg' expelled. The failure to lay the flrst egg may have been due to some 
temporary weakness of the muscles employed. — F. L. Washbukn, Cam- 
bridgi, Mass. 

PoUoptila plumbea at Palm Springs, California. — During the latter part 
of April 1 spent u week collecting at Palm Springs in company wiih Mr. 
W. W.Price, and together we secured eight specimens of /■i>//0//f7ii//irjH- 
hea, the first taken west of the Colorado River, I believe. Palm Springs 
is situated in the extreme western end of the Colorado Desert, about 
midway between the coast and the Colorado River, seven miles south of 
Seven Palms, a station on the Southern Pacific Railroad, and about seventy 
miles from San Bernardino. P. plumbea were found in a dry sandy Hash 
near the settlement, in the tangled thickets of the creosote brush (Larrca 
meKicana). They undoubtedly breed there, as two young scarcely able 
to fly were secured, and others seen. Three males had the black cap fully 
developed. 

Harporkynckus ItconUi and Callipepla gamheli were found with young, 
but very shy. — Frkd. O. Johnson, Riverside, California. 

Winter Notei Irom PortUnd, Maine. — The exceptionally mild winter 
of 18S8-89 was not without its eff^ect on the birds about Portland. During 
the fall migration a great many of the Sparrows and Warhlers prolonged 
their stay a week or ten days, or even longer, beyond their usual date. 
A noteworthy case was Ihnt Dendroica toronala which remained, unlil 
December 6. There appears to be no previous December record of this 
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species in Maine, though it ha* once been detected at Pine Point in Janu- 
ary.* 

Robini wintered in unuaual numbers in and about the city. 

A single flock of Cedarbirdi (about twentj in numljer) appeared on 
February 6. 

But the most interesting result of the mild season was the wintering of 
Colaptts auralui. As a rule this species withdraws veryeariy in Novem- 
ber, all hough my brother law a straggler on November 13, iSSi-t Vet 
while most of the birds dfuappeared in the autumn ofiSSS about the usual 
time, I saw a single indi*idu«l (perhaps the same one) almost every day 
up to December 18. Afterthatdate 1 met with no more until January i, 
1889, when I found a bird feeding on the berries of a mountain-ash tree 
within the City limits. A friend reported one on Cape Elizabeth on 
January 3, and Mr. Luther Redlon, of Portland, an accurate observer of 
birds, saw one in the Portland 'Oaks' on February to. I met with one 
again on February 16, and also on the ssth of the same month. From 
the latter date up lo March 1, not a day passed without my meeting with 
one. It may be worth while to note that all the birds seen after the first 
of November were males. So far as I am aware the Flicker has not be- 
fore been known to winter in Maine.though Mr. Everett Smith has re- 
corded X the capture of a single bird at Fort Popham, in January, 1885. — 
Iohh'Clifpord Brows, Portland, Maine. 
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labors, if not alone the reauUs, but also the methods by which they were 
reached, were given to the the public. To the ornithologist of todajr, this 
is perhaps of minor importance. Still he may de«ire to know why certain 
proposed racen or specie* were rejected, while the omilhologisi of the 
future, unaware of the facts which have influenced each decision, may 
desire to judge Ibr himself, and the non-appearance of any data which 
have governed this committee in its ci a mi nations, causing them to ignore 
certain proposed changes and alter or adopt others, will, to say the least, 
be Co him somewhat confusing. Would it not be well, therefore, if in 
addition to its report, this committee also publish an abstract of its pro- 
ceedings, either as an appendix, as a special paper in this magatine, or 
in such otiter manner as it may deem best? 

Very respectfully, 

Frank M. Chapman. 
Am. Mm. Sat. Hist.. New York City. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dr. Jerome Henry Kidder, one of Ihe original members of the A. O- 
U-, died in Washington, D. C, on April 8, in his fortyninth year, 
after a short illness from pneumonia. Di . Kidder was honored with a 
membership in the A, O- U. for his very creditable ornithological 
work in connection with the Transit of Venus Expedition to Kerguelen 
Island in 1874. to which he acted as surgeon and naturalist. His 
report, prepared in conjunction with Dr. Coues, was published in 1876, 
as Bulletin No. 3 of the U. S. National Museum, and entitled -Con- 
tributions to the Natural History of Kerguelen Island,' and 'A Study of 
Chienis minor with reference to its Structure and Systematic Position 
Dr. Kidder was graduated at Harvard College in 1861, and from this dute 
till 1883 was in the military and naval service of the United States, first 
as a military cadet in the hospitals near Baltimore during the War of the 
Rebellion, and later as assistant surgeon and surgeon in Ihe U. S. Navy. 
In 1S83 he resigned his commission for special service with the U. S, Fish 
Comminsion under Professor Baird. Later he was made ABsistanl Com- 
missioner under Professor Goode, hut noon after resigned to accept an 
important poaition in the Smithsonian Inslitulton. In later years his 
special line of professional work was in the direction of sanitation and 
hygiene, in which he made many important researches. About a 
year before his death he sent in his resignation as a member of the 
A. O. U.. on Ihe very conscientious ground that as he was no longer do- 
ing work in ornilhology he felt il was not right for him to hold a position 
of honor to which others were so much belter entitled. Personally Dr. 
Kidder was a great favorite wilh his social and scientific n 
whom his sudden de.ith was n great shock. 
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Thb firal edition of 'The Birds of PennBjlvania," by Dr. B. H. Warren, 
State Ornithologist of Pennsylvania, having been quickly exhausted, the 
Legislature of that State has directed Dr. Warren to prepare a second and 
revised edition of this encellent Manual (see Auk, VI, p. 170), 19,000 
copies of which are for gratuitous distribution to the schools and agri- 
cultural societies of the State. In order to make it an complete and trust- 
worthy as possible, Dr. Warren has already issued a circular to the 
ornithologists of the State, soliciting their cooperation in perfecting the 
work. The circular is accompanied by a 'Provisional List" of the birds of 
Pennsylvania, with suggestions as to the. character of the infornnation 
most desired. With the increased appropriation for the work, and the 
syslematic way Dr. Warren has entered upon his congenial task, a much 
more elaborate manual must be the result— one as creditable to the author, 
we have no doubt, as is the liberal policy of the Legislature, toward 
science and the education of the people in ornithological matters, to the 
great State of Pennsylvania. 

The intelligent interestin natural history shown by the State of Penn- 
sylvania is further manifested in an appropriation of $50,000 to the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences for an addition to its museum 
building; and also in placing in the hands of its ornithologist, Dr. B. H. 
Warren, the sum of $3600 for a complete collection of the birds and mam- 
mals of the State. It has also enacted an excellent statute for the pro- 
tection of song and wild birds, similar in general character to the measure 
proposed and advocated by the A.O.U. Committee on Bird Protection two 
years ago. In fact, the passage of so creditable an act is doubtless due 
largely to the efforts and infiuenceof Dr. Warren and the Chairman of the 
A. O. U. Committee, Mr. Sennell. both of whom have given public ad- 
dresses on the subject of Bird Protection in different parts of the State. 
Further intelligent action in the same general line is the amendment of 
the notorious 'Scalp Act' so as 10 exempt Hawks and Owls from its pro 

SoMS time since (Auk, July, 1886, p. 41;) we called attention to an an- 
nouncement of a prospectus of a work in the German language on North 
American birds, by Mr. H. Nehrling.an Active Member of the A. O. U., 
and the author of many papers on North American birds, including a 
paper on the birds of southern Texas, publishetl in the 'Bulletin' of the 
Nuttall Ornithological Club, and various local lists and popular articles 
in the German ornithological journals. It now gives us pleasure to say 
that the publication of the work has begun, and that it will appear in 
English, under the title 'North American Birds,' as well as in German. 
The work will be issued in twelve parts, of 40 to 48 quarto pages each, 
"with 36 colored plates after water color paintings by Prof. Robert Ridg- 
way,of Washington, D, C, Prof A. Goring. Leipzig, and Guslav Murt- 
zel, Berlin." It i* published at one dollar per part, by Geo. Brumder, of 
Milwaukee. Wis., the completion of the work being promised during the 
fall of 1890. We have already received Part : of both editions, and find 
it a work we can heartily commend, as a popular treatise on our birds. 
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The Engtith version aeemi not to be a strict translation of the German, 
but rather a paraphrase, with some omissions. It Is to be hoped that, 
through haste of preparation, the English text will not be suffered to fall 
below the standard of the German edition. 

The biographies are based primarily on the author's own field experi- 
ences, and are written in a graphic ^t simple and pleasing stjle. The 
best authorities, however, are freely quoted. The technical matter is 
brief, and printed in smaller type at the end of the biographies. The 
colored illustrations are effective and highly creditable, considering the 
low price of the work, while the paper and typography are excellent. We 
trust the work will meet with the success it so well deserves. 

The report of the Ornithologist and Mammalogist of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Dr. C. Hart Merrtam, for the year 1888, con- 
tains in interesting account of the scope and character of the work of the 
Division of Economic Ornithology and Mammalogy, as conducted during 
the last year. The investigations ofa strictly economic character relate 
especially to the food of Hawks and Owls, Crows, Blackbirds, the Bobo- 
link, the Mink, and the Pocket Gophers and Ground Squirrels of the 
West, respecting each of which subjects much material has been gathered 
and partially elaborated, a special 'Bulletin' on the food of Hawks and 
Owls by Dr. A. K. Fisher, being nearly ready for the press, while the 
present report contains papers on the Mink, by Dr. Merriam, on the f<K)d 
of Crows, by Prof. Walter B. Barrows, and on the food of the Sparrow 
Hawk and Short-eared Owl, by Dr. Fisher. Professor Barrows also has 
a paper on the Rose-breasted Grosbeak as an enemy of the potato-bug. 
Dr. Merriam has an interesting report on the introduction of several 
species of Asiatic Pheasants into Vancouver Island and at various points 
in Oregon and Washington. The Mongolian or Ring PheBSant(i>*B«i«n*ii 
torquatuM) seems to have multiplied rapidly, and fears are already enter- 
tained that it may eventually prove a pest, at least to farmera. 

The work of the Division has already outgrown the appropriations 
made for carrying it on, and is much retarded through lack of a larger 
force of assistants for tabulating and elaborating the returns received in 
answer to the thousands of schedules of inquiry sent out semi-annually to 
observere in alt parts of the country. The Chief of the Division sets forth 
very forcibly the importance of a knowledge of the geographical distri- 
bution of species, and it is to be hoped that our Congressmen will show 
their appreciation of this important subject in larger appropriations for 
carrying on the work. 

The report indicates excellent progress in the several lines of special 
work, which are thoroughly systematized and energetically prosecuted. 

An Audubom Oknithologicai. Club has been organized in Chicago, 
with Mr. J. M. Howard as President. At present there are seveo active 
members. 
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time we were in correspondence with netters in difTerent parts of 
the region. No news came, however, and one by one the netters 
lost heart, until tinatty most of them agreed that the Pigeons had 
gone to the far North beyond the reach of mall and telegraphic 
communication. As a last hope, we went, on May 15, to Oden, 
in the northern part of the southern peninsula, about twentj' miles 
south of the Straits of Mackinac. Here we found that there had 
been, as elsewhere in Michigan, a heavy flight of birds in the latter 
part of April, but that all had passed on. Thus our trip proved 
a failure as far as actually seeing a Pigeon 'nesting' was concerned ; 
but, partly by observation, partly by talking with the netters, 
farmers, sportsmen, and lumbermen, we obtained much informa- 
tion regarding the flight of 1888 and the larger nestings that have 
occurred in Michigan within the past decade, as well as many in- 
teresting details, some of which appear to be new, about the habits 
of the birds. 

Our principal informant was Mr. S. S. Stevens of Cadillac, a 
veteran Pigeon netter of large experience and, as we were assured 
by every one whom we asked concerning him, a man of high 
reputation for veracity and Carefulness of statement. Mr. Stevens's 
testimony was as follows : 

Pigeons appeared that year in numbers near Cadillac, about the 
aoth of April. He saw fully sixty in one day scattered about in 
beech woods near the head of Clam Lake, and, on another 
occasion, about one hundred drinking at the mouth of a brook, 
while a flock that covered at least eight acres was observed by 
a friend, a perfectly reliable man, flying in a northeasterly 
direction. Many other smaller flocks were reported. 

The last nesting in Michigan of any importance was in 1881, 
a few miles west of Grand Traverse. It was of only moderate 
size, — perhaps eight miles long. Subsequently, in 1886, Mr. 
Stevens found about lifty dozen pairs nesting in a swamp near Lake 
City. He does not doubt that simlliar small colonies occur every 
year, besides scattered pairs. In fact, he sees a few Pigeons 
about Cadillac every summer, and in the early autumn young 
birds barely able to fly are often met with singly or in small 
parties in Uie woods. Such stragglers attract little attention and 
no one attempts to net them, although many are shot. 

The lai^st nesting he ever visited was in 1S76 or 1S77. It 
began near Fetosky and extended northeast past Crooked Lake 
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for twenty-eight miles, averaging three or four miles wide. The 
birds arrived in two separate bodies, one directly from the south 
by land, the other following the east coast of Wisconsin and 
crossing at Manitou Island. He saw the latter body come in from 
the lake at about three o'clock in the afternoon. It was a com- 
pact mass of Pigeons, at least live miles long by one mile wide. 
The birds began building when the snow was twelve inches deep 
in the woods, although the fields were bare at the time. So 
rapidly did the colony extend its boundaries that it soon passed 
literally over and around the place where he was netting, although 
when he began, this point was several miles from the nearest nest. 
Nestings usually start in deciduous woods, but during their 
progress the Pigeons do not skip any kind of trees they encounter. 
The Petosky nesting extended eight miles through hard-wood 
timber, then crossed a river bottom wooded with arbor-vitae, and 
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entire summer. Tliey do not, however, use the same nesting 
place a second time in one season, the entire colony always moving 
from twenty to one hundred miles after the appcaranceof each brood 
of young. Mr. Stevens, as well as many of the other nctters, with 
whom we talked, believes that they breed during their absence in 
the South in the winter, asserting as proof of this that youngbirds in 
considerable numbers often accompany the earliest spring flights. 
Pigeon netting in Michigan is conducted as follows : Each net- 
ter has three beds. At lea.st two, and sometimes as many as ten 
'strikes' are made on a single bed in one day, but the bed is often 
allowed to 'rest' for a day or two. Forty or fifty do/en birds are 
a good haul for one 'strike.' Often only ten or twelve dozen are 
taken. Mr. Stevens's highest 'catch' is eighty-six dozen, but once 
he saw one hundred and six dozen captured at a single 'strike.' 
If too large a number are on the bed, they will sometimes raise 
the net bodily and escape. Usually about one third are too quick 
for the net and fly out before it falls. Two kinds of beds are used, 
the 'mud' bed and the 'dry' bed. The former is the most killing 
in Michigan, but, for some unknown reason, it will not attract 
birds in Wisconsin. It is made of mud, kept in a moist condition 
and saturated with a mixture of salt|)ctre and anise seed. Pig- 
eons are very fond of salt and resort to salt springs wherever they 
occur. The dry bed is simply a level space of ground carefully 
cleared of grass, weeds, etc., and baited with corn or other grain- 
Pigeons are peculiar, and their habits must be studied by the net- 
ter if he would be successful. When they are feeding on beech 
mast, they often will not touch grain of any kind, and the mast 
must then be used for bait. A stool bird is an essential part of the 
netter's outht. It is tied on a box, and by an ingenious arrange- 
ment of cords by which it c.ln be gently raised or lowered, is made 
to flap its wings at intervals. This attracts the attention of pass- 
ing birds which alight on the nearest tree, or on a perch which is 
usually provided for titat purpose. After a portion of the flock 
has descended to the bed, they are started up by 'raising' the stool 
bird, and fly back to the perch. When they fly <lown a second 
time all or nearly all the others follow or accompany them and the 
net is 'struck.' The usual method of killing Pigeons is to break 
their necks with a small pair of pinchers, the ends of which are 
bent so that they do not quite meet. Great care must be taken not 
to shed blood on the bed, for the Pigeons notice this at once and 
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are much alarmed by it. Young birds can be netted in wheat stub- 
ble in the autumn, but this is seldom attempted. When just able 
to fly, however, they arc caught in enormous numbers near the 
'nestings' in pens made of slats, A few dozen old Pigeons are con- 
fined in the pens as decoys, and a net is thrown over the mouth 
of the pen when a sufficient number of young birds have entered 
it. Mr. Stevens has known over four hundred dozen young Pig- 
eons to be taken at once by this method. The first birds sent to 
market yield the netter about one dollar a dozen. At the height 
of the senson the price sometimes falls as low as twelve cents a 
doKen. It averages about twenty-five cents. 

Five weeks are consumed by a single nesting. Then the young 
arc forced out of their nests by the old birds, Mr. Stevens has 
twice seen this done. One of the Pigeons, usually the male, pushes 
the young olfthe nest by force. The latter struggles and squeals 
precisely like a tame squab, but is fin.iUy crowded out along the 
branch and after further feeble resistance flutters down to the 
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that he had frequently found two eggs or two young in the same 
nest, but that fully half the nests which he had examined con- 
tained only one. 

Our personal experience with the Pigeon in Michigan was as 
follows : 

During our stay at Cadillac we saw them daily, sometimes 
singly, usually in pairs, never more than two together. Nearly 
every large tract of old growth mixed woods seemed to contain at 
least one pair. They appeared to be settled for the season, and 
we were convinced that they were preparing to breed. In fact, 
the oviduct of a female killed May 10 contained an egg nearly 
ready for the shell. 

At Oden we had a similar experience, although there 'were 
perhaps fewer Pigeons there than about Cadillac. On May 14 
Mr. Dwight settled any possible question as to their breeding in 
scattered pairs by finding a nest on which he distinctly saw a bird 
sitting. The following day I accompanied him to this nest which 
was at least fifty feet above the ground, on the horizontal branch 
of a large hemlock, about twenty feet out from the trunk. As we 
approached the spot an adult male Pigeon started from a tree near 
that on which the nest was placed and a moment later a young 
bird, with stub tail and barely able to fly, fluttered feebly after it. 
This young Pigeon was probably the bird seen the previous day 
on the nest, for, on climbing to the latter, Mr. Dwight found it 
empty, but fouled with excrement, some of which was perfectly 
fresh. A thorough investigation of the surrounding woods, which 
were a hundred acres or more in extent, and composed chiefly of 
beeches with a mixture of white pines and hemlocks of the 
largest size, convinced us that no other Pigeons ^vere nesting in 
them. 

All the netters with whom we talked believe firmly that there 
are just as many Pigeons in the West as there ever were. They 
say the birds have been driven from Michigan and the adjoining 
States partly by persecution, and partly by the destruction of the 
forests, and have retreated to uninhabited regions, perhaps north 
of the Great Lakes in British North America. Doubtless there is 
some truth in this theory ; for, that the Pigeon is not, as has been 
asserted so often recently, on the verge of extinction, is shown by 
the flight which passed through Michigan in the spring of [SS8. 
This flight, according to the testimony of many reliable observers, 
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was a Urge one, and the birds must have formed a nesting of con- 
siderable extent in some region so remote that no news of its 
presence reached the ears of the vigilant netters. Thus it is prob- 
able that enough Pigeons are left to re-stock the West, provided 
that laws, sufficiently stringent to give them fair protection, be at 
once enacted. The present laws of Michigan and Wisconsin are 
simply worse than useless, for, while they prohibit disturbing the 
birds ■within the nesting, they allow unlimited netting only a few 
miles beyond its outskirts during- the entire breeding season. 
The theory is that the birds are so infinitely numerous that their 
ranks are not seriously thinned by catching a few million of breed- 
ing birds in a summer, and that the only danger to be guarded 
against is that of frightening themaway by the use of guns or nets 
in the woods where their nests are placed. The absurdity of such 
reasoning is self-evident but, singularly enough, the netters, many 
of whom struck me as intelligent and honest men, seem really to 
believe in it. As they have more or less local influence, and, in 
addition, the powerful backing of the large game dealers in the 
cities, it is not likely that any really eflectual laws can be passed 
until the last of our Passenger Pigeons are preparing to follow 
the Great Auk and the American Bison. 



SOME ACCOUNT OF THE BIRDS OF SOUTHERN 

GREENLAND, FROM THE MSS. OF 

A. HAGERUP. 

SDITBD BY MONTAGUE CHAMBERLAIN. 

(Cimcladid from f. 3lS.) 

HaliafltusalbicillB. Grav Sba Eaolb.— A common reiident; breeds. 
It is moat numerous in the vicinitj' of Ivigtut in winter. On November 34, 
tS86, some ten or twelve example* were seen, tind on December tS, fourteen 
vcre counted. It i« probable that some migrate here from farther north, 
and when the weather ii bad by the open sea they retire up the Ijord, for 
on bolh the occasioni just noted, their appearance had been preceded by 
heavy storms of wind accompanied by snow. 
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This Eagle hunts the Eider much the same as the Greenlander docK. The 
Duck is chased and forced to dive so conslantly, and to stay under water 
so long, that it becomes exhausted, and on remaining on (he surface to 
recover breath and to rest, is captured. Sometimes the Eider will take 
to tiie air and then escape, for the Eagle cannot outfly it. 

This E.igie also sometimes preys on the Murres. 

On May 15 a clutch of eggs w.as obtained that had been taken from the 
nest about two weeks previously; they had been sat upon about one week. 
On June 10 another clutch was secured that had been taken about three 
weeks, and these were almost wholly incubated. It is probable that nests 
with fresh eggs can be found in April. 

Falco ialandus. White Gvrfalcon. 

Falco rusticolua. Gray Gyrfalcon. — (From skins that have been 
sent to me by Mr. Hagerup, and which have been examined with Mr. 
William Brewster's assistance, it is evident that it is to the abovespecies 
the birds Mr. Hagerup writes of must be referred.— M. C] 

Gj-rfalcons reside during the entire year in southern Greenland and 
breed there, but are met with near the settlement more frequently in 
winter than in summer; in the latter season they are quite rare. 

On June 3, 1886, Mr. Hagerup shot a female in gray plumage with a naked 
breeding-spot on the breast. In its stomach were feathers and claws of 
Ptarmigan. The length of this bird was 23 inches, Danish. On August 
II a dark-colored specimen was obtained which measured 19S inches. One 
or two more in dark plumage were seen during the summer. In winter 
many came from the north, the first, in 1S86, appearing on November S4. 

In his notes Mr. Hagerup writes :— In November five were seen— all white ; 
in December fifteen or twenty — only one of these was dark-colored ; in 
January twelve — two were dark ; in February none; in March two — white ; 
inApHlfour — two dark." From these and other observations Mr. Hagerup 
has concluded that the white form {F. islandus) predominates in winter 
and the gray form {F. rusticolus) in summer. 

These Falcons, like the Eagle, are most frequently seen along the upper 
portion of the Ijord after gales or snowstorms. 

Mr. Il.agerup writes that his Pigeons are very much afraid of these 
Falcons and on tlie approach of their dreaded enemy seek the nearest hid- 
ing place, but when there is no opportunity to hide they escape by flight, 
mounting into the air to a great height. It is a grand sight to watch a 
fierce Falcon chasing a Pigeon through mid-air. As yet, none of the Pigeons 
have been caught; they seem to understand just how to avoid the Falcon. 
but it is reported that sometimes young birds have been thus preyed upon. 

Those who have watched l>oth the Gyrfalcon and the Peregrine while 
chasing Pigeons consider that the latter has much the swifter Hight and is 
the more dexterous. During these chases the Falcons often come within 
gun-shot, but the flight is so swift it is difficult to hit them. 

At times the Falcon is followed by a Raven or two, and they swoop after 
each other, but this seems to be a mere matter of play. 

Mr. Hagerup once saw a large Gyrfalcon in very dark plumage on the 
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ice «Hting a sei-biril. The Falcon flew to the land with his prey and soon 
a white-plumaged bird of thi« same genus came down from the mountain 
and appeared desirous to join in the feast, but kept at a respectful distance. 
When the dark bird was approached by the gunner it flew off, carrying its 
unfinished meal, and the white bird followed steadily on — moving as the 
location of the feast was moved. 

The cry of these Falcons, which is often heard when two or more are 
in company, ii reported by Mr. Hagerup as "a not loud, quivering, length- 
ened tune, much resembling that of Falca tinnKnculns." 

In iS86 a neet containing three eggs was reached by a Greenlander, 
on a cliff near Frederickshaab. Mr. Hagerup was informed by Director 
MSller that this nest was placed on a perpendicular cliff, but a snow drift 
sloping advantageously enabled the man to reach it. 

Falco peKETinua anatum. Duck Hawk. — Mr, Hagerup has examined 
several skins that were said to have been taken in the vicinity of tvigtut. 
Mr. Kock of Frederickshaab reports taking eleven Gyrfalcons and three 

TlnrV Hnwkn itiiHnfr thi- winter of lHHf^-Rt. 
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vith should be rererred to linana. It ii, however, but &ir to bim to 
ttatc that at that time he bad not seen the latest determinations upon this 
much Involved group. — M. C] 

Redpolls are abundant in suniraer, and breed in all suitable localities. 
In the autumn of 1886 the majority had left the vicinity of Ivigtut hj 
September 24, but a few were seen much later. On Octot>er 36 three or 
four were observed, and though none appeared in November, on the fifth 
day of December one was about the village, and three days later some five 
or six were discovered on the northern side of the Qord, in some bushes 
close down by the shore, and were seen again in the same place on tlie 
following day. Mr. Hagerup considers that in appearance and voice these 
birds were exactly the same as //Hiiria.andhe has no reason to think they 
should be referred to iorniMannii, which latter HolbOll says remains 
in Greenland all the year, through restricted to the high land. 

The Urst spring arrivals in 1887 were observed on April 24, and the next 
comers were noted sin days later ; the latter were some single birds and one 
party of three. These were flying at an elevation of about one hundred 
feel, against a W. N. W, wind, and appeared to have come over the high 
land — from the eastward. On May 6 several appeared in the valley near 
Ivigtut, and by the lothofthe month thesehirds were quite common. The 
flock remained about the village several weeks before thej began to build. 

On June 31 a nest was found which contained young about ready for 
their maiden effort on the wing. On the same day another nest was found 
with one egg in It, and five days later five eggs more had been added, when 
five were then taken. The parent continued to sit upon the single egg, but 
when this was taken the nest was abandoned. This bird was remarkably 
tame, allowing an intruder to approach within arm's length, and then get- 
ting out of reach slowly and silently. 

These nests, as well as others that were examined, were situated amid 
the willow thickets, near to running water, and were placed on the lower 
branches of the bushes, very close to the ground, or in a tufl of grass. 
They were composed exteriorly of straws,* and lined with whitish vegeta- 
ble wool and a few white feathers from the Ptarmigan. They were very 
thick and warm. 

During the latter part of June, when the willows are just in leaf, the 
majority of the young birds are on the wing, and they congregate near the 
houses and especially on the refuse heaps of the brewery, where they are 
easily captured. Some eight or ten were taken alive there on the first day 
of July, 1887. Of these Mr. Hagerup secured an adult male and two young 
birtls, and placed them in a cage by an open window. In a few days an 
adult female and three young were enticed into the chamlier by the prison, 
crs, and were secured. After fourteen days confinement some of the young 
were given their liberty, but in a few hours they all returned. The princi- 
pal food given the captives was groats softened in water. 

Of the five young birds, four were dressed in brownish gray, the backs 

■ Probably dried giass 1* meant.— M. C 
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speckled with the darker tint. Therewith the ftdult female moulted in Jutjr. 
Thallfth foungbird wa« tuppotedtobeamiiteof the previous year's hatch' 
in^C, differing from the others by being larger and lighter in color. It iIbd 
had a distinct Tellow band on the wings, and the forehead wa« faintly 
tinged with yellow; the throat was black. On August 13 this bird had 
not yet moulted, or else had finished before its capture. In their new 
dresilhreeof theyoung wore metallic yellow on the crown, while the crown 
of the fourth was of a dark reddish tint. All the four became more like 
the fifth— the immature bird,— their crowns stronger colored, but the black 
on the throat less decided. The adult female bad not nt that date finished 
moulting. She lost the red crown patch — excepting a very small portion, 
and this was being replaced by yellow, similar to the young. The adul' 
male was moulting and had lost some of his yellow crown. In this bird — 
the adult male — the upper mandible projects between one and two milH~ 
meters, and ends with a hook. The upper mandible is blackish and the 
under mandible yellow. 

During the breeding season these birds are gregarious, and when one 
utters a note of warning or alarm a dozen or more of its fellows immediately 
surround it and join in the alarm. 

Theyare very noisy and restless, constantly on the alert, andcontinuallj 
piping or singing, caring little for an intruder, and boldly approaching 
within a few feet of him. Mr. Hagenip writes that he does not agree with 
HolbOll's opinion that these birds are very wild during the breeding season ; 
they are merely restless, as they are at all times. Mr. Hagerup also dif- 
fers from HolbOll's statement that the males lose the red from the breast 
and back during the summer, and reports having seen numerous red- 
breasted birds through the whole summer. 

One that was shot on July 3 was highly colored with red. This speci- 
men was not as large as the imprisoned male. About fifteen per cent of 
the adult (red crowned) birds have red on the breast and rump during the 
summer months. This red color, Mr. Hagerup considers, may possibly 
not appear before the bird is several years of age, or may, perhaps, indicate 
a different race. These questions he will endeavor to determine bj' further 
investigations. 

The song of the Redpoll, which is uttered both when on the wing and 
while perching, isa rather mediocre performance, and becomes very monot" 



Its food in summer consists partly of the fruit and leaf buds of the wil- 
low, and partly of insects. The oesophagus of a male shot on July i was 
lilted to the throat with small flies. 

These birds are not found at a greater height above sea level than 300 
to 400 feet. 

Plectrophenax nivclis. Snowflakb. — Holbiill states that this species 
remains in Greenland during the winter, though restricted chiefly in that 
season to the highlands, seldom visiting the lowlands. It does not occur in 
the vicinity of Ivigtut in winter, but during the summer months is quite 
IS and breeds. 
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In 18S7 the first spring arrivals were noticed on March 30, and the next 
comers on April 3, and five days later aHockof twenty or thirtjr were leen. 
These early birds did not remain, but passed on farther north, »nd the birds 
that built near Ivigtut did not arrive until the last days of April. 

Two nests have been found by Mr. Hagerup at an elevation of eome 300 
feet, and one at 100 feet above sea level. One, discovered on June 16, 1886, 
contained very young chicks, and another, taken June 14, 1887, contained 
young old enough to sit on the edge of the nest. Both nests were situated 
amid large rocks, and being placed between one and two feet from the top 
of a high boulder, were hard to reach. They were very solidly built, and 
were lined with white feathers, probably of the Ptarmigan. Other nest* 
have been found, and wliile th; birds build at different elevations, from 
close by the margin of the water up to the highlands, the favorite location 
is about looo to 1600 feet up the hillsides. 

The parent birds are not at all shy when about the nest, but are rather 
silent. While Mr. Uagerup was standing near one nest the female flew to 
it with an insect in her bill, and in another instance the parent entered a 
nest not ten feet away from the observer. In July the young birds gather 
about the houses in the village. 

"The song of this species," Mr. Hagerup writes, "is euphonic and har- 
monious; but it isrendered in brief stanzas — there iii no continuous melody." 
"Warbling is, perhaps, the English word that would best represent the 
character of the song." 

In the fall of 18S6 the last examples were seen on October 75. In 1887 
they were common on October 13. 

Calcarius lapponicus. Lapland Longspur. — In the vicinity of Ivig- 
tut this is the least numerous of the four species of singing birds that occur. 
The relative numbers are about one Longspur to five Wheatears, ten 
Snowflakes, and ten or fifteen Redpolls. 

In 1SS6 the first spring comers were seen on May 24, and in 18S7 on May 
ax. The favorite nesting site is in flat, moist ground covered with grass or 
low bushes, Mr. Ilagerup has not seen any nests at a higher elevation 
than some 100 feet. In Ivigtut valley, which contains about one third of 
an English square mile, some six or eight pairs were breeding during the 
summer of 18S7. 

A nest discovered on June 16 was placed in deep moss in a moist spot 
in the valley, on the outskirts of a willow thicket, and in the vicinity of 
water. It was composed exteriorly of dried grass and roots, and lined 
with white Ptarmigan's feathers. In it were seven eggs slightly incubated. 
On July 3 a young bird, that could hardly fly. was captured by a dog. 

This species has several alarm notes and catib of which the principal is 
a rather pleasing, though sad, flute-like note resembling iliw or tlae. The 
song, which sounds best when the bird, after mounting up in the sky, drops 
slowly to the earth with extended motionless wings, is not very long, but 
has a line, fiute-like tone, and though agreeable to the ear is rather melan- 
choly, as all the notes of this bird are. There is no variation in the song, 
nor is it repeated with great frei}uenc^. It is, however, the finest heard in 
thcs« wilds. 
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The LongKpur. like all the songbird) of the far north. i« quite tame and 
rearless of man. but is less frequently seen in the immedinte vicinity of 
the houses at Ivigtut than the other species are. 

Saxicola (znanthe. Whi^atear. — This is a common summer resident, 
and breeds here. In i8S6 the first reaciied Ivigint on April 4, and in 18S7 
on April 12. In the fall of 1886 the last one, a young bird, was observed 
on October 5, though the bulk of the tlock had gone off ^veral weeks 

It builds in locations similar to the SnowBake. though it commonly 
selects a spot under 600 feet high. The situation of the nest is also siml- 
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DESCRIfTION OF THE NEST AND EGGS OF MEGA- 

SCOPS A SIO MAX IVBLL/.^, THE ROCKY 

MOUNTAIN SCREECH OWL. 

BY CAPT. CHARLES E. BENDIRE. 

The CREDIT of the discovery of the nest and egg of this race, 
the handsomest of the genus Afegascops^ belongs, I believe, to Mr. 
A, W. Anthony, one of our younger and most energetic natu- 
ralists, who has done excellent work in his line, as well as in other 
branches of natural history, in various portionsof the West, and has 
generously donated through the writer a number of his rarest and 
most interesting specimens to the National Museum collection at 
Washington. He writes me as follows regarding this species- 
"On May 4, 1883, while collecting on the Platte River, about six 
miles from Denver, Colorado, my attention was attracted by the 
hammering of a Red- shafted Flicker, and pushing my way through 
a very thick growth of willows and small cottonwoods, 1 found 
the bird at work on a cottonwood, where he was excavating a 
nesting site. The tree was a very large one ; its top had been 
partly broken off, about twelve feet up, blown over, and some of 
its limbs rested on the ground. As I chmbed up, via the leaning 
top to the Colaptes burrow, which was located in that part oi the 
trunk of the tree still standing upright, a Rocky Mountain 
Screech Owl flew out from a knot hole not before noticed and 
dashed almost in my face, lit on a tree within six feet of me, and 
after staring at me in amazement for a few minutes, dropped down 
and out of sight in the dense undei^rowth in the neighborhood. 
The two burrows were about four feet apart, nearly on a level 
with each other, but on opposite sides of the tree." The Owl's 
nest was in an old knot hole about fifteen inches in length and 
judging from a rough sketch sent me by Mr. Anthony at the time, 
the base of the nest was almost on a level with the entrance. It 
contained three young about a week old and an addled egg. This 
egg was not found until his return to the nest a second time a few 
hours afterwards, when one of the parents was caught and a 
carefiil examination of the nest made. This, if it can be called a 
nest, was composed of bits of dry rotten wood, a few feathers of 
small birds, and a good many fish scales. The tree was standing 
within a hundred yards of the river. Fish of various species 
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seem to form no inconsiderable portion of the diet of other small 
Owls as well, as I have personally found on more than one occasion 
good-sized brook trout {Salmo purpuratus) in the burrows 
used by the Kennicott's Screech Owl (Megascops ash kenicottii) 
in Washington Territory. Just how they manage to catch an 
active fish like a brook trout if they take them alive, which in my 
opinion I must confess is very questionable, would be interesting 
to know." Mr. Anthony thinks that the Rocky Mountain 
Screech Owl breeds also in old abandoned nests of the Black- 
billed Magpie {^Pica pica hudsonica), and he writes me that he 
has often found them roosting in them both in winter and spring, 
and has found the American Long-eared Owl (^Asio wilsonianus) 
breeding in such nests. 

Mr. Denis Gale of Gold Hill, Colorado, has taken several 
nests of this bird during the last three years, and finds them not 
at all uncommon in his vicinity. A set of four eggs, now before 
me, was found by him on April 30, 1886, on Boulder Creek, near 
Boulder City, Colorado. He writes me regarding these eggs as 
follows : "Judging from the different stages of advancement in 
the embrj'os, I am inclined to think that they were laid at inter- 
vals of from forty-eight to seventy-two hours and the eggs were 
covered continuously from the time the first one was laid. The 
burrow used for a nesting site by this pair of birds was an old 
Flicker's hole, in a cottonwood tree, about twenty feet from the 
ground. There was nothing between the eggs and the bare wood 
bottom on which they lay that bore the semblance of a nest, 
excepting a little wood dust and a few wing and tail feathers of 
the Arctic Bluebird and several species of Sparrows. These 
feathers were without doubt the remnants of birds fed to the sitting 
female by her mate, the soiled and stained eggs showing plainly 
their coming in contact with the mangled food, devoured over 
them." The female covered her eggs with great persistency and 
was only removed off" them by force, snapping her bill and using 
her sharp claws with great energy when handled. Mr. Gale tells 
me that besides small birds, several species of the smaller rodents, 
frogs, and crawfish also form part of their bill of fare. 

* Since Ibil >rlkle hu been wrineD. I notice (hat this fiihioe propeniity is not con- 
fined to the two races mentioned therein, but is common to the Eastern tbrm as well. 
See M. A. Fniai in Bull. Nutt Ornith. Oub, Vol. 11, No. 3, July, 1877, p. 80, and 
WiUaid E. Tre«t in 'The Ault," Vol. VI, No. a, April, 1B89, p. 189. 
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Mr. Gale writes further Hsfollows : "Rarely does this species 
follow the creeks far into the foot-hilts ; I have not observed them 
at 6000 ft. altitude. Like others of their genus, they seem to de- 
light in a sheltered, shady location, close to a pond or creek, where 
they select a domicile, either in a natural tree hole or in a Flicker's 
old nest site. If for any reason the Flicker wishes to retain his 
previous 3'ear's nest site, and Scops is in possession, strife is 
carried on between them with great address, ending as often in 
favor of one as the other, judging from the broken e^s upon 
the ground ejected by the victor. The Flicker dares not enter, 
to turn Scops out, but if the premises are vacated for ever so short 
a time, he enters, and holds them against all comers; his formi- 
dable hill pointing out at the door is sufticient apology for leaving 
him in quiet possession. 

■'About the middle of April is the usual period for the eggs, 
which are from three to five in number. The nest is usualh a 
sparse gathering of wing and tail feathers of small birds, m some 
instances no litter of any kind is present ; as a rule the first two 
or three eggs are laid on consecutive days, with intervals of two, 
three or more days between the third, and last one, or two, as 
the case may be. The female is always in charge, and at no time 
leaves the nest while sitting, or while her brood is very young ; 
she is waited uixm, and fed by the male, who, being a skilful 
hunter, provides liberally for her wants. Searching for nests, I 
have sometimes discovered the male hidden in a tolerably well 
stocked larder, in close proximity to the nest site. In one cache 
were portions of a Bluebird, a mouse, and a frog ; in another a 
Junco, a tree Sparrow, and a minnow three and a half inches 
long; claws and legs of crawfish were also present. In a few 
cases I have discovered the male sitting upon a bough close to 
the stem of a cottonwood tree, perfectly motionless, with eyes 
almost closed as if asleep, the pupil of the eye closed to the merest 
slit, but with ears erect, and all alive to the danger threatening 
his sitting mate close by ; in this well selected position, his color 
and markings so nearly resembling the rough, corrugated bark of 
the tree, he seemed to have the fullest assurance of securitj- 
against observation, 

'■The female is a close sitter ; to induce her to leave her nest is 
a difticult matter, unless she has been frequently disturbed and 
understands what is meant when she hears the tree grappled in 
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climbing it ; she will then fly out. Otherwise you have to take 
her off her eggs. In some instances she will feign dead, and lie 
on her back in your open palm with her eyes shut ; immediately 
you throw her off, however, she will right herself on wing, and 
gaining a bough upon a neighboring tree, will crouch forward, 
bending her ear-tufts back, and look very spiteful and wicked. 
At other times when removed from her eggs she will snap her 
bill, moan slightly, and show fight. Both male and female in- 
dulge in the screech which differs but little from that of their 
Eastern cousins ; its sharp distressing notes can be heard of a still 
night, a mile distant. 

"The lately hatched young are clothed in beautiful white down. 
In the latter part of June before they are well able to fly, they 
may be seen sitting side by side, perfectly motionless, upon a 
limb close by the nest-site. The young and their parents as well 
seem to desert their holes and live among the trees for the balance 
of the summer ; but against the cold winds that strip the leaves 
off the trees in the fall, suitable tree holes are selected for their 
winter quarters." 

While stationed at Fort Custer, Montana, during the winte^ of 
1884-85, Itookfiveof these birds, but was unable to find their nests. 
I discovered their presence there quite accidentally. On Dec. i, 
1884, while out hunting Sharptail Grouse (PedtoccBtes phasi- 
anellus campestris) in a bend of the Bighorn River, a few 
miles south of the Post, as I was walking by a thick clump of 
willowsl indistinctly noticedawhitish-looking object dropping on 
the ground, apparently out of the densest portion of the thicket 
and on the opposite side from where I was standing at the time, 
and simultaneously heard several pjaintive squeaks from that direc- 
tion. Carefullysklrtingaroundthethicket, which was some twenty 
yards long and perhaps five wide, I saw the object of my search 
savagely engaged in killing a meadow mouse which it had just 
captured. 1 promptly shot it. It proved to be a female and 
excessively fat, in fact all the specimens I secured subsequently, 
showed conclusively that they managed to secure an abundance of 
food in that Arctic winter climate, and that a portion of this at 
least, seems to be obtained in tlie daytime. The four other spec- 
imens collected by me were all obtained in similiar locations. I 
have no doubt that it breeds in the vicinity of Fort Custer, but I 
lost all trace of these birds in the spring months and failed to hear 
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their love notes at that time. It is possible that they retire a little 
nearer to the mountains to breed. This is, up to date, the most 
northerly locality recorded at which the Rocky Mountain Screech 
Owl has been obtained. 

Their eggs are pure white in color iwith little gloss ; in shape 
they are elliptical oval, in fact decidedly more elongated than the 
eggs of the other races of Meg-ascops, which are almost invariably 
perfectly oval in shape, and some almost spherical. The usual 
number laid to a set seems to be four. The first specimen, No. 
22,450 National Museum collection, measures 1.48X 1. 16 inches. 
The set from Boulder Co., Colorado, collected by Mr. Gale, No, 
22,931 National Museum collection, measures 1.60 X 1.18. 1.57 X 
1,16, 1.49 X 1-17, 1.46x1.17 inches. Thirty-eight eggs taken 
by Mr. Gale average X 1.44 t.itJ inches. These eggs were in 
ten sets ; three sets consisted of three e^a each, six of four, and 
one of five. 



NOTES ON BIRDS OBSERVED IN THE VICINITY 
OF ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY. 

BV FRANK U. CHAPMAN. 

Under this title it is my object to present certain observations 
which seem worthy of record, and, for the sake of completeness, 
to include several notes which have before appeared in the pages 
of this journal. To the gentlemen, below mentioned, who have 
assisted me I desire to express my sincere thanks. 

I. Anas penelope. Widcbon. — ThU accidental visitor Trom the Old 
World was killed by Mr. Cornelliie Demarest in the ipring of 1880 or 
iSSi ; the specimen I have not seen, but Mr. Demarest'B great familiarity 
with the Ducks which occur here, acquired during many years of experi- 
ence, hie identification of the bird at the time of capture, his accurate 
description of it now. and the fact of its being killed from a flock of three 
American Widgeon (^Aiial amtricana), all combine to render this record 
worthy of entire acceptance. 

J. Ectopistes migratorius, Passengbr Piobon. — During the twelve 
years in which I have hunted in this locality I have found but two bird* of 
tbi* species, killed in September, 1878. 
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3. Strix pratiacola. Amsricah Barn Owl— In 'The Auk' for Octo- 
ber, 1886, p. 485. I recorded the occurrence at Englewood of a Barn Owl 
observed on August j6 of that year, its identity being made known by 
several feathers found beneath the tree from which it whb startled. Since 
that date the ground in the vicinity has been the subject of more or less 
expectant observations, but not until August 19, 1SS8, were thej attended 
bj success. Then, as before, the ground and foliage beneath the same tree 
werefound well sprinkled with droppings, and searchrevealed three unmis- 
takable Barn Owl feathers, one a secondary. On this occasion the hour 
was much later — midday — and no bird was seen, but the unsoiled condi- 
tion of the feathers and the fact that some of the droppings were on the 
upturned under side of a leaf from a recently broken but still unwithered 
weed, showed that the bird had only recently departed. Frequent returns 
were made to this spot and although it was evident that for a few days 
the bird still lingered in the vicinity my best efforts to find him at home 
resulted only in failure, and a seductively baited trap met with no better 

4. Ceophlceus pileatua. Pilbatbd Woodpeckbr. — I have in my collec- 
tion a male of this species taken in September. 1885, by Mr. Jacob Ullrich 
on the Palisades at Englewood. 

5. ScolecophaguB carolinus. Rustv Blackbird. — Three individuals 
were shot from a small flock of five orsix, December 14, 1884, the only 
occasion on which T have observed this species here during the winter. 

6. Cbondestea gtammacut. Lark Finch. — The capture of a male of 
this species was recorded in 'The Auk' for January, 1886, p. 136. 

•J. Ammodramua maritimus. Sba-side Finch. 

3. Ammodramua caudacutus. Sharp-tailed Finch — On the west 
shore of the Hudson River, some twenty-five miles from its mouth, at 
Piermont, N. Y., there is a large tract of salt meadow several hundred 
acres in extent. Acting on a suggestion from Dr. A. K. Fisher, who 
predicted the occurrence of both the above-mentioned birds there, the 
locality was visited July j, 1887, and the prediction fully verified, both 
species being found abundant and evidently breeding. Later, September 
14 of the same year, young in flrst plumage were secured. While we 
may not unnaturally expect these maritime birds to follow up large tidal 
streams, the present locality is, so far as I am aware, the only one in the 
Hudson River Valley in which they are known to breed, although there 
are other marshes in every way as favorable for their occupation. 

9. Spizella puailla. Field Sparrow. — Two males of this species were 
taken December 15, 1885, the latest date at which I have observed them. 

10. Tachycineta bicolor. Whitb-bbllibd Swallow. — The following 
record given me by Mr. Richard Demarest of Englewood, I can fully vouch 
for. On December 31, 1881, "an unusually warm day for the season" Mr. 
DemaresC found a flock containing "thousands of Swallows" ; many were 
in the air and others were perched on the bayberry bushes which abound 
in the locality. So abundant were these perching birds that in two shots 
Mr. Demarest killed thirteen and these he took to the village to prove 
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a sUlement he quite naturally &uppoBed would be disbelieved. While I 
did not see these birds, Mr. Demarest's description and the fact that the/ 
were found alighting on barberry bushec, on the Truit of which the/ were 
probably feeding, leaves no doubt a« to their identity. 

II. LaniuB ludovicianus. [.000 er head Skrikb.— August 24, 1S8S, a 
male of the year of thi» species was taken at Tappan on the New York- 
New Jersey Stale line. Mr. C. K. Averill records the capture of an imma- 
ture bird of this species at Bridgeport, Connecticut, August 29,* iSSS.and 
Mr. Dutcher a second from Suffolk Co.. L. I.. August 33, i888.t These 
three captures of voung birds at different localities so near the same date 
in connection with previous records would suggest migration of this species 
from (he north during the latter part of August. 

iz. Helmintbophila leucobronchialis. Brbwstbr's Warblbr. — The 
capture of three specimens of this puzzling hybrid has been before 
recorded . I 

13. Helminthophila niflcapilla, Nasmvilli Warblbr. — In a paper 
read before the Linnxan Society of New York, December 7. 1888, I pre- 
sented the following record : § 

■' The circumstances attending the capture of a female Nashville War- 
bler on June 16. 1SS7, strongly indicate that the bird was breeding here ; Ihe 
sharp chip and anxious appearance of the bird, the shrivelled skin and ab- 
sence of feathers on the abdomen and lower breast, I considered excellent 
evidence that there was a nesi somewhere in the vicinity, which, however, 
careful search failed to reveal. Mr. J. A. Allen, to whom I showed the 
specimen in the flesh agreed with ine thai in all probability it was a breed- 

14. Oeothlypifl fonnosa. Kentucky Warblbr. — In the paper above 
referred to I also recorded the Kentucky Warbler as a rather rare but 
regular summer resident on the Palisades at Englewood, a single nest 
containing five nearly grown young having been found June 16, 1886. || 

15. Mimus polyglottOB. Mockingbird. — I take from my note-book 
the following record concerning the breeding of Mockingbirds at Tenafly, 
N. J„ three miles north of Englewood. These notes were given me by Mr. 
Martin, an old resident of the locality, and are corroborated by Mr. J. F. 
Paulison on whose lawn the birds were found nesting. After learning of 
their occurrence I visited the place on a number of occasions in what 
proved tobe a vain hope of seeing these birds, but so far as known they did 
not return after the year 1885. Mr. Martin's story as I received it from 
him January 3, 1886, is substantially as follows : Ten or twelve years ago 
a pair of Mockingbirds appeared on Mr. Paulison's lawn, but a short dis- 
tance from Mr. Martin's home; he watched their movements and discov- 
ered their nest, placed in an evergreen about ten feet from Ihe ground. 

•Auk, VI, Jan., 1889, p. 74. 

t Ibid, April, 1S89. p. 13a. 

+ Auk, !V, 1887, p. 348. 

{ See also Auk. VI, April, 1B89, p. 198. 

I 5e« abo Auk, VI, April, 1SS9, p. 198, 
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When three eggs had been laid the female was killed, a few feathers found 
near the neet suggesting a cat as the probable murderer. The male, how- 
ever, remained in the vicinitj' tor several weeks, singing at limes continu- 
ouslj' for an hourormore; but apparentlj becoming discouraged Et the 
non-appearance of his mate, he finally disappeared. Not another bird 
of this species was observed until May, 1884, when a pair was seen in the 
eame garden and observed constructing a nest in a rose bush. Here they 
were undisturbed until their young, four in number, were nearly ready 
to leave the nest ; these youngwere then taken and successfully raised in 
confinement. April 17, 1885,8 Mockingbird, presumably the male, was 
teen in the same locality; later its mateappeared. The male was frequently 
heard singing, and although the nest was not found, young birds were 
seen, and there is little doubt that this time they succeeded in raising 
their brood. So far as I have been able to ascertain the birds have not 
been observed in the locality since this last- mentioned occurrence. 

16. Marporhynchus rufua. Brown Thrasher. — An individual of the 
species was taken January 31, 1885- 
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tricately involved and highly perplexing. The geographical scat 
of the trouble seems to be centred in the small State of Connec- 
ticut and the country adjoining on the north and west. 

Our little favorite Helminthophila ftnus is probably as abun- 
dant in the southern part of this State, and in the river valleys 
northward to Massachusetts, as in any other part of its range, it 
extending its way still further north to a point as yet but poorly 
defined. 

Of H. chrysoptera but little can be said, as it is properly con- 
sidered a rather rare bird here, and our yearly records are but 
few, usually less than Haifa dozen. 

The beautiful H. leucobronchialis is much (?) more common 
than the latter, and is eagerly sought after by most of our collec- 
tors, latterly with good success, considering its former (sup- 
posed) rarity. The section of country above accorded to pinus 
seems to be the metropolis of this species, or else we have here 
more enthusiastic collectors. The same is also true of H. law- 
rencei. My observations last year served to acquaint me with 
its traits of -character and style of song, so that on the 6th of May 
I was prepared to recognize the song of leucobronchialis^ whfln I 
heard it. It was a typical bird, and was first heard and then seen 
in an apple tree whose branches almost touched a house. It was 
so tame at first that I could almost catch it in a hand net, and al- 
though it was several times disturbed, showed no desire to feed 
in other than apple trees. 

My earliest record of H. pinus was made on (he following day, 
hut on the 9th they were surprisingly common, as at one time 
(midday) I distinctly heard seven singing at one time, and could 
see five by merely turning around- During a walk of a few hours 
that day I counted 60, which was considerably short of the actual 
number seen. Judging from a few I shot and from others I criti- 
cally examined, and from their songs, they were all males, the 
first female not appearing until the second day following. 1 have 
never before seen as many in the same length of time, but for 
years have considered them common, even fifteen miles north of 
Bridgeport. 

The only H. ckrysoptera I have seen this season was a male I 
killed on May 14, in full song; I killed 9\aa & ma\a H. leitco- 
bronchialis on the same momir^, also in full song. One bright 
male H. lawrencei found its way into my collection, May 16, after 
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In this, as in many other species of our smaller birds, such an 
affection is shown for the haunts occupied during the nesting 
period that they rarely leave them until after moulting, or even 
till the commencement of the fall migration. In the above case 
I never failed to find the birds within the bounds of a two-acre 
tract of land. 

Some of the characteristics of these species and varieties may 
be of interest, and I will confine myself to the piist two years' ob- 
servations in Bridgeport and Seymour. 

On their arrival, which occurs in the second week of May, 
they (Jawrenceif) show a great fondness for orchards, chiefly 
apple, feeding among the blossoms in a manner so leisurely as to 
be very unlike that of other Warblers, being expressive of a 
serene content. In numberless instances I have known single 
birds to remain in one tree upwards of an hour, and then seem 
to regret leaving it for another. 

From the 15th to the 20th of May they become settled for the 
season in well-defined haunts, which may be broadly said to be ad- 
joining woods in a clearing on which is much -scrub,' or perhaps 
a three to five years' growth of 'sprouts,' with some grass, briers, 
etc. This frequently, but not always, adjoins swampy ground. 
They are rarely to be found in deep woo<ls, except on the edge, 
where they spend much time among the higher branches. 

When the nest of H. pinus contains eggs, it is difficult to find, 
as the male ranges over quite an area. The nest is as conspicuous 
and bulky as a Maryland Yellow-throat's. It is variously situated 
— in the edge of a thicket, at the foot of a brier, etc., or quite as 
often in a clump of golden-rod (Solidago). I have seen one nest, 
with young, placed on a bog in the edge of swampy woods. 
This bog was surrounded by eight inches of water. 

Normally the nest rests but lightly on the ground, and meas- 
uring about four and a half inches deep externally, depends largely 
on surrounding grasses for concealment, fallen leaves being in- 
conspicuous about it. The full complement of four or five eggs 
has generally been completed by June 1, and I have seen young 
ready to leave the nest by June 10. 

I have been strongly impressed with the necessity of learning 
the songs of these birds, inasmuch as a large share of my success 
hangs on this very point. In all, the z sound is a strong feature 
and very characteristic. 
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The following were characteristic of certain birds onl)' and 
noted to be the same on several different occasions. One bird 
regularly repeated the trill of the Chipping Sparrow after its own, 
with no variations unless slightly shortened. 7Vtf others were 
often heard to repeat a song reminding me strongly of one of the 
Parula Warbler's, but they repeated their own much more fre- 
quently than this. 

During the height of the season H.pinus may be heard repeat- 
ing its song with great regularity from four to five times per min- 
ute, by the hour, with scarcely a break. This is to be noticed 
during the extreme heat of midday Just the same as at other times, 
its search for insects being at the same time uninterrupted. I 
have quite often heard them during hard showers, not an occa- 
sional repetition merely, but with a persistent regularity. This 
applies to H. leucobronchialis , and presumably to H. chrysoptera 
as Well, except that in the two latter only two or three repetitions 
per minute is the rule. Nearly two entire songs of the latter 
can be rendered in the time occupied by H. pinus for one. In 
manyofthesebtrdsthereisa tendency to extreme shyness upon the 
slightest attempt at familiarity, and often without aiiy provo, 
cation, as I have many times been made aware. On many occa- 
sions my best endeavors have been unequal to the task of closely 
scrutinizing the author of any of these songs unless I had the 
patience to watch him from one to three hours, and even then a 
field glass would be necessary to see him clearly. 

Even H. pinus maj' be called rare by those who possess excel- 
lent eyesight, provided they have eai-s poorly trained, and I will 
venture the assertion that nine out of every ten birds will escape 
them. I have more than once seen proof of this in those who 
were desirous of becoming well acquainted with the species. 



LIST OF THE BIRDS OF FULTON COUNTY, 
KENTUCKY. 

BY L. OTLKY PINDAR. 

Fui.TON County lies in the extreme southwestern comer of 
Kentucky. Nearly ail the notes from which this list is composed 
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^ere made at Hickman, on the Mississippi River. The other local- 
ities mentioned are situated as follows ; Alexander Station (also 
known as Crutchfield and Slapout) is in the northwestern part of 
Fulton County on th« Illinois Central Railroad. Woodland Mills 
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Anhinga anhinga. — Abundant in epring nnd fall ; 
a few winter. 
II. Pelecanus erythrorhynchos. — Not rare 
season. A few are said to remain all winter on 
just across the river from Hickman. 

11. MerganteT americanus- — Winter visitant. 

13. Merganser serrator. Fish DrcK. Jack. — Common winter visitant. 

14. LophodytcB cucuUatus. — Rare resident. 

15. Anas boBchae. — Abundant winter visitant. Occaeionallv one or 
two may be found during the summer. 

(6. Anas obscura. Black Jack. — Winter visitant. Not very com- 

17. Anas carolinenBis. — Common winter visitant. 
iS. Anas discors. 

19, Dafila acuta. — These two Ducks are common throughout most of 
the winter, but do no! remain in the coldebl weather. 

20. Aix sponaa. — Common resident. 

31. Aythya americana.— Mr. A. J. Taylor has seen two that were killed 
on Reelfoot Lake, Tenn. 

23. Aythya vallisneria. — Rare winter visitant. 

13. Aythya morila nearctica. — Common transient. 

14. Charitonetta albeola. — Rare winter visitant. 

25. Branta canadensia. — Common winter visitant. A few breed. Sec 
'Auk- Vol. Ill, p. 481. 

j6. Olor ?— I saw two Swans in November or December. 1885, 

but could not determine Ihe species. 

17. Tantalus loculator. Gourdhead. — Common summer visitant. 
I do not think it breeds. See 'Ornithulogi!>t and Oelogisl,' Vol. XII, p. 
166. 

iS. Botaunis lentiginosua. — I have good authority for its occurrence in 
winter but have never detected it personally. 

19. Ardea herodias. — Quite a common summer resident. 

30. Ardea egretu.— In Ihe fall of 1SS5 I was shown the long tail- 
feathers of one said to have been killed near Hickman. 

31. Ardea candidissima. — Summer resident, growing commoner every 
year. 

32. Ardea virescens. — Rare. A dead one seen September 1. 1887. 

33. Grus americana.— Very rare. One seen August j6, 1886. 

34. Fulica americana. Mother. Carey's Chicken. Chicken-footed 
Duck, — Common resident. 

35. PhalaropuB tricolor. — Common migrant. 

36. Philoheh minor.— Very rare. One seen near Alexander Station. 
March 15. 1888. 

37. Gallinago delicata. — Rare migrant. In i836 I saw it as early as 
August 3. 

38. Tringa maculata.- Common migrant. 

39. Symphemia Bemipalmata. — I saw two, and a man with me killed 
one, on No, 8 Chute, November 17, 1887. 
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40. ActitlB maculHtia. — Common migrant. 

41. JE%iii\Xii vocifera. — Common reeident. 
4J. ColinuB virginianuB. — Comition resident. 

43. Meleagris gallopavo. — Common reEident. A >et of ten fresh egge 
was brought to me April jo, 1887. 

44. Bctopiates migratoriu a. ^Migrant ; growing rarer rearlv. 

45. Zenaidura mactoura. — Common resident. 

46. CathartBB aura. — Common resident. 

47. Catharista atrata. — Rare and irregular. Occurs at anv time of the 



near Woodland Mills. 



Elanoides forficatus. — [ saw eight ( 
Tenn., August 9. 1886, 

49. Ictiiiia mieflisaippiensis. — Several seen near Hickman and in Ol 
Co., Tenn., in August. 1886- 

50. Circus hudaoniUB. — Migrant. Not common. 
Jl, Accipiter velox. — Common reeident, 

51. Accipiter coopert. — Common resident. 

53. Accipiter atricapilluB.— V'erv rare. Occatiionallv one slravB 
our limits during Ihe winter. 

54. Buteo borealis. — ^^ommon resident. 
55- Buteo lineatus. — A rare migrant. 

56. Buteo ewaineoni. — Rare resident. 

57. HalixVtus leucocephaluB, — Rare resident. 

58. Falco columbariUB. — Rare winter visitant. 

59. Falco sparveriuB. — Common resident, 

60. Strix pratincola.— Said, hy Prof. B. C. Caldwell, to occur. I I 

61. Asio accipitrinua.—Verv rare winter visitant. ' 

62. Symium nebulosum. — Common resident. 

63. MegaacopB aaio. — Common resident. 

64. Bubo virginianua. — Resident. Not uncommon. 

6;. Conunis caroliaenaia. — Formerly' very common according t< 
reports, and stragglers are said to have occurred up to 1878. 
66- Coccyzus americanua. — Common summer resident. 

67. CoccyiUB erythrophthalmua.— Very rare. One killed Julv 16, 1 

68. Ceryle alcyon. — Common cummer resident. A few winter. 

69. Campephilua ptincipalis. — Snid to have been i 
Mr. A. J. Taylor saw several five or six years ago. 

70. Diyobatea villoaus.^Rare resident. 

71. Dryobates pubescens. — Common resident. 
7!. Dryobates borealis. — A very rare straggler. 

73. Spbyrapicus varius.— A not uncommon resident, 

74. CeophliBus pileatus. — Woodcock. Cock-op-the-u 
BIRD.— Resident. Not rare, 

75. Melanerpes eiytluocephalus, — Common except i 
winter when they all leave for three or four weeks, 
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76. Melanerpes carolinus. — Common reaidenl. 

77. Colaptus Buratus — .Common resident. 

78- AntToatomufl vocifenia. — Very rare. I saw one fl/ acr 
line road, from Kentuckr to Tennessee, Oct. 7, 1887- 

79. Chordeilea viTginianus. — Common transient. 

80. Chetura pelagica. — Common summer resident. 

81. Trochilus colubria. — Common summer resident. 
81. Tyrannus tyrannus. — Common summer resident. 

83. Myiarcbus crinitus. — Summer resident. Growing m 



84. Sayomia ph(Bt>e. — Common summer resident. 

85. Contopua borealis. — Rare migrant. 

86. Contopus virens. — Common migrant. A few remain through the 



87- Bmpidonax Haviventtia. — An uncommon migrant. 

88. Empidonax acadicua. — Summer resident. Not very ci 

89. Empidonax puaillus traillii. — A common migrant and r 
mer resident, 

90. Empidonax minimus. — Rare migrant. I do not think il 
through the summer although I saw it as late as May 30, in 1887. 

91. Cyanocitta criatata. — Common resident. 

92. Corvue corax ainuattia. — Very rare. One seen Oct. 3, 18J 

93. Corvua americanua.— Common resident. 

94. Molothrua ater. — Said by several persons to have been 
eight or ten years ago. — Cannot be found now. 

95. Agelaiua phismceua. — ^Common resident. Especially abundant 
during migrations. 

96. Stumella magna. — Common resident. 

97. IcteniB Bpurius. — Rare migrant. 

98. Icterus galbula. — Common summer resident. 

99. Scolecopbagus carolinus. — Common winter visitant. 

10a, Quiacalus quiscula. — Resident. Common, especially in winter. 

101. Quiscalua quiacula teneus. — Resident. Our commonest Black 
bird. Abundant during the winter. Both this subspecies and the last 
breed here, itittus Tar outnumbering quiscula. They never breed together, 
each keeping strictly to itself in the breeding season. 

102. Coccothraustea veepettina. — ttiiile common in March. 1887. See 
■Auk,' Vol. IV, p. 257. 

103. Pinicola enucleator. — Seen in February and March, 1SS8, See 
'Auk,' Vol. V.p. 321, 

104. Carpodacus putpuieus. — Migrant. Not common. 

105. Acanthia linaria. — Common in the coldest weather every winter 
since I began taking notes in 1885. 

T06. SpinuB tristia. — Common resident. 

107- Spinua pinua. — Common winter visitant. 

108. PoocKtes giamioeua. — Common migrant. 

109. Chondestes grammacus. — Summer resident. Not common, 
iio. Zonotricbia leucophrys, — An uncommon winter risitant. 
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111. Zonotrichia albicollia. — Common winter visiUnt. 
III. Spiiella monticoU. — Winter vieitant. Not common. 

113. Spisella socialis. — Common during the summer. UBUallj a few 
remain all winter in sheltered spotc. 

114. Spizella pus ilia. —Common resident, 

115- Junco byemalia. — Common winter vUiCanl. 

116. Meloapiza faaciata. — Common in winter. 

117. Paaserella iliaca. — Common winter visitant. 

118. Pipilo etythrophthalinua.— Common in winter. A few remain 
through the summer. 

119. CardiDaliB caidinalia. — Common resident 
lio. Habia ludovicans. — Migrant. Not common. 
111. Guiraca c«rulea,— Very rare summer visitant. 
111. Passerina cyanea. — Common summer resident, 
113. Spiza americana. — Very rare migrant. 

ii<. Piranga eiythtomelaB. — Very rare. I have seen three males, one 
in June, 18S4, one August 7, 18S7, and one August 13, 1S8S. I kitied a 
female October i, i3S8. 

115. Piranga rubra. — Common summer resident. 
126. Progne aubis. — Common summer resident. 

117. Petrochelidon lunifrons. — Rare summer rehident. 

118. ChelidoD erythrogaster. — Common cummer resident. 
i2g. Taehycineta bicolor. — Summer resident. Not common. 

130. Clivicola riparia. — Common summer resident. 

131. Stelgidopteryz senripenniB.— Common summer resident. 

131. AmpeliB cedTOTum. Ricb-bird.— Common. Occurs irregularly 
at any time of the year. 

133. L-anius borealia. — I have never seen any of the Shrikes here, but 
have Professor Caldwell's authority for the occurrence a( £.. 6orealis in 

134. Vireo olivaceua. — Common summer resident. 

135. Viieo philadclphicua.— Rare migrant. 

136. Vireo gilvus. — Rare migrant. 

137. Vireo flavibons. — Summer resident. Not common. 
13S. Vireo noveboracenaia. — Common migrant. 

139. Vireo be Uii. — Very rare. Two seen, and one of them secured, 
July 16, 1887. 

140. Mniotilta vatia. — A not very common summer resident, 

141. Protonotaria citrea. — Summer resident. Not common. 

141, Helinaia BwoinBonii. — I am certain that I saw one August 19. 
1887, but my only shell was loaded with No. I buckshot, and I failed to 
secure it. However, I have no doubt as to its identity. 

143. Helmitherus vermivorus. — Rare summer resident. 

144. Helminthophila chrysoptera. — Rare migrant. In 1887 I saw it as 
late as November 14. 

145. Helminthophila mflcapilla.— An uncommon migrant. 

146. Helminthophila peregrina. — Rare migrant. 

147. Coapocttalypla americana. — Common migrant. 
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148. Dendroica aealiva. — Formerly n common Rummer resident, but 
for the last two or three years quite a rare migrant. 

149. Dendroica coionata. — Common migrant. A few may winter as I 
killed one January 16, 1886. 

150. Dendroica pensylvanica. — A nol very common migrant. 

:5i. Dendroica blackbumiz, — Very rare. Two neen July 1$ 1888. 

151. Dendroica dominica albUora. — Summer resident. I 

153. Dendroica virens, — Common migrant. 

154. SeiuruB aurocapillua. — Common summer resident. 

155. SeiuruB noveboracenais. — A rather common migrant. 

156. GeothlypiB formosa. — Rare summer resident. One 
as November 28 in 1886. 

157. Oeotblypis trichaB. — Common summer resident. 

158. Icteria virena. — Very rare. The only one I have see 
by Mr, Charles Holcombe, Jr., September 33, 1887. 

159. Sylvania canadenaiB. — Common migrant, 

160. Setophaga mticilla. — Common. Probably 
I have Gcen it in August. 

iCl, MimuB polyglottos. — Common re side nt. 
i6j. GaleoBcoptes carolinenais, — Comr 
it arrived February ll, 

163. Harpoibynchua rufua,— Common 

164. Thryothorus ludovlcianua, — Common resident, 

165. ThryothoniB bewickii. — Very rare. Only seen in winter. 

166. Troglodytes afidon. — Common resident. 

167. Troglodytes hiemalia. — Very rare. My only note on this species 
is of one killed by Mr. T. L. M'Cutc'hen in December, 1885. 

i&S- CitWthoruB paluBlriB- — Not common, I have only seen it as a 
migrant. 

169, Certhia familiaria americaoa, — Common winter visitant, 

170, Sitta carolinenBiB. — Common resident. 

171, Sitia canadensis,— Common winter visilant- 
171. ParuB bicolor, — Common resident. 

173. ParuB atricapillus. — Rare winter visitant. 

174. Porus carolinensia. — Common resident. 

17J. ReguluB satrapa. — Migrant. Not so common as the next. One 
seen January 37, 18S8. 

176. Regulus calendula. — Common migrant. 

177. Polioptila csrulea. — Common summer resident. 

178. Turdus muBtelinua. — Common summer resident. 

179. Turdus aonalaachkte pallaaii. — Common migrant, 

180. Menila migratoria. — Common winter vixitant. 

181. Sialia aialis. — Common resident. 

Introducbd Spbcies. 

181- Passer domesticus. — Abundant resident. 

183. PassermontanuB.— A few seen at different times. I think this 
specie* comes down from St. Louis on the steamboats, as the English 
Sparrow often does. 
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A SECOND SPECIMEN OF CORY'S BITTERN 
{BOTAURUS NEOXBNUS). 

BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 

Mr. J. F. Memge of Fort Meyers, Florida, spent a portion of 
the month of July, 1889, in exploring parts of Lake Okeechobee 
and the region immediately south of that liody of water. During 
this trip on three occasions he met with this little known species 
( Botaurus neoxenus) , and though he had but poor facilities for pre- 
serving and taking care of birds, he secured one of the individuals 
in question, which has come into my possession through the kind- 
ness of my friend Mr. J. W. Atkins of Key West. This bird, 
No. 3237 of my catalogue, is apparently an adult male, and was 
taken on July 9, 1S89, at a point some thirty miles south of Lake 
Okeechobee and ten miles east of a point known as Sam Jones 
Old Town. 

The region, from the account given by Mr. Menge, is very like 
that frequented by Botaurus exilis, being a large 'saw grass" on 
the edge of two large ponds, where the surface of the water is 
covered to a great extent with tlie large leaves of a kind of water- 
lily. The bird was first obscr\ed walking about on these leaves, 
and being disturbed, retreated to the 'saw grass' but presently, 
re-appearing, was secured. 

As this is the second known representative of this species in any 
collection a brief description of the individual seems warranted. 
The entire upper surface, sides of bead and neck and face, lower 
tail-covcrts, outer surface of wing, except the coverts, are deep 
greenish black, similar in shade to the back of an adult male Bo- 
taurus exilis. This color is also the general tone of the belly, 
sides, and flanks, though a few whitish and some chestnut feathers 
are mixed with the prevailing color. The lower surface of the neck 
and the throat are bright chestnut. The greater, median, and lesser 
wing-coverts are dark like the back at their bases, but shade into 
deep chestnut terminally. The inner surface of the wing-feathers is 
drab. The edge of the wings at the shoulder and reaching to the 
base of the first primary, is light chestnut. The general appear- 
ance of the bird is dark greenish black, and Mr. Me^ge in speak- 
ng of the birds well calls them '-Black Bitterns." 
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In size the bird is very near Botaurus exilis^ perliaps a trifle 
smaller than the average of that species. 

The following measurements are all taken from the dry skin 
before me. Length, 11.50 inches; wing, 4.60; ciilmen, 3.00; 
tarsus, 1.60. 

From the meagre biographical iiotes tliat Mr, Menge was aljle 
to make, it would appear that the habits of Botaurus neoxenus 
are very like those of ^. extlis. 



A SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIRDS 
OF THE GULF COAST OF FLORIDA. 

BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 

( CaUimud froM p. »ji.) 

Milvulus forHcuus. Scibsor-tailbd FLvcATCMmR.— For notes on this 
species see Auk, Vol. VI, No. z, April, 1889, p. 161. Mr. Atkine writes 
me that he has examined s single bird of [his kind, taken at Miami l>_v A. 
Lechevallier, but with no sex or date on the label. 

Tyraniius tyrannuB. Kingbird. — A common migrant and a few 
remain to breed. Not recorded during the winter monthK. The species 
arrives about Tarpon earlj- in April (l-io) and the latest Tall notes re- 
corded are in the first week of October. 

Mr AtkinE says, "Arrives at Puntn Rassa going north the tatter part 
of March. OcCRBionall}' found there until April 16. Young male birds 
taken Augu)>t 20. Key West, first arrival noted March 20, last seen April 
11. August 30 reappeared at Key West in large flocks, and was more or 
less common until October 15, after which the birds were not seen. 

Tyrannus dominicenais. Grav Kingbirh. — An abundant migrant, 
and breeds in great numbers on the kev& off the coast, affecting particu- 
larly such as are covered with mangrove. The earliest record I have of 
its arrival about Tarpon Springs is April 13, 1S87. and the birds are 
common till late in Septemt)er. The eygs are laid in tliis vicinity from 
about the middle to the lait of May, and but one brood appears to be reared. 

Mr. Atkins's notes are as follows: "Arrives atPunU Rassa middle of 
April; nests commonly on Ihe islands and along the shore in mangrove 
bushes. Seems to prefer an isolated tree or bush near the water. 1-ast 
noted at Punla Rassa September 13. Arrives, at Key West about April 11. 
A few breed here. The main body returns with Tyramiat tyrannas a^ad 
passes southward with that species." 
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Myiarchus crinitus. Ckbstbd Flvc^tchbr.— Common migrant and 
rather rare dimmer reaident. In the region about Tarpon the arrival in 
spring is abi>ut April 10, and during that m< 
From the same loeality I have also note 
species in September. The birds thai remaii 
deeper in coloring than northern examples n 
Mr. Atkins says, "They are common at Pur 
dividual seen on August 25. Key West, Jar 
only record I have made here." 

Sayomis phcebe. Ph(ebb-~~A migrant and winter re&ident. Abundant. 
'■Common at PuntaRassaand Key West during the migrations and occa- 
sional in winter at both places."-J. W. Alkins. 

Contopua virens. Wood Pkwbe. — A rather common migrant and 
rare summer resident, breeding sparingly about Tarpon Springs. Mr. 
Atkins says: "[ have but one record at Punta Rasna, November 23, 1885." 

Empidonax acadicus, Acadian Flycatcher. — A rare migrant. 
This is the only species r,f the genua Emfidonax that I have met with in 
the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. 

"One record at Punta Raasa September 13, 1886, No records at Key 
West."— J, W. Atkins. 

Cyanocitta cristata florincola. Florida Bllis Jav. — Abundant resi- 
dent. This is particularly true of the neighborhood of Tarpon Springs. 
Breeds in this vicinity in April and May. Mr. Atkins did not lind the 
species at Punta Rassa. but obtained it in the vicinity. He has been un- 
able to detect the presence of the Florida Blue Jay at Key We^t or in the 
neighboring islands. 

Apbelocoma floridana. Florida Jay. — Common resident in suitable 
localities in all the country of the Gulf Coast north of Punta Rassa. Mr. 
Atkins has not found this species either at Punta Rassa or at Key West, 
or in the vicinity of either of these places. 

CorvuB americanus floridanua. Florid'a Crow. — Common resident. 
Breeds about Tarpon Springs in April and May. At Punta Rassa Mr. 
Atkins records the species as very common and breeding In numbers. He 
has observed it more rarely at Key West, where it is unusual to meet with 
more than a pair at one time, and at which point he has not recorded the 
species as breeding. 

Corvuq oaaifragui. Fish Crow. — Common resident at many points 
on the Gutr Coast and probably breeds, for though I have not found the 
nest, I have records of its occurrence in numbers as far south as Punta 
Rassa for every month in the year. In the fall these birds congregate in 
enormous flocks, and in October the berry of the palmetto is their favorite 

Dolichonyx oryzivoma. Bobolink. — Common spring and fall migrant 
about Tarpon Springs, hut absent in the summer and winter. In the 
spring they appear late in April and remain perhaps two weeks. At this 
time the male birds have assumed fuU plumage. Also see Auk for Vol. IV, 
p. 139. In the fall they arrive irj Urgeflocksaboijl Tarpon Springs ^seqrl^ 
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as August 26. and are abundant through the month of September. Mr. 
Atkins found them common in fall at Punta Rat.«a. bul very rare in 
spring at that point. But at Kev We^t he Kays "they are abundant both 
as Tall and spring migrants." 

Molotbrus Bter. Cowbird. — A not very common bird in the winter 
months about Tarpon Springs. While here the birds are most frequenliv 
associated with Agtlaius fkauiceui and ^aisralus qniscula itglaHf. 
Found throughout Ihf year commonly at Punta Rassa by Mr. Atkins, but 
not at Key West during the summer, though common during tlic re- 
mainder of the year. 

Agelaius ph«eniceuB bryanli. Bahaman Red-winced Blackbird. — 
The Red-winged Blackbirds collected by me in the vicinity of Tarpon 
Springs and further south appeared to he refernble to this subspecies, and 
not having access to material Tor comparison I sent the ^eriee to Mr. J. A. 
Allen at Mevr York who kindly examined them for me and has given hih 
view in a letter, as follows: ■■The Red-wings I should refer on general 
grounds to A. pixHicens bryaali. n% I think this name may be used for 
resident South Florida birds, from at least Indian River southward, al- 
though the bill is less attenuated and less laterally compressed at the base 
than in our single Nassau specimen." 

"At Punta Rassl the Redwings are common residents and breed, being 
more abundant in summer than in winter. At Key West I have not 
noted them in such large numbers though they are to be fonnd the year 
round."— J. W. Atkins. 

Stutnella magna meiicana. Mexican Mbadowlark. — Common resi- 
dent. Breeds in April and May about Tarpon, I cannot but agree with 
Mr. Chapman (see Auk, Vol. V. p. 273) as to the affinity ofthe form of the 
Meadowlark that occurs in this part of Florida. The peculiar suffused 
plumage assumed by the Meadowlarks in the fall in New Jersey, and 
which ill worn throughout the winter months, is much more transitory 
here, and birds before me taken in December do not show it. 

Since I wrote the foregoing Mr. Allen and Mr. Chapman have kindly 
examined a targe series of Meadowlarks sent them by me and confirm 
the identity of the Florida representatives with S. magnit mexicana. 
Referring to the matter Mr. Allen says: "He [Mr. Chapman] has had all 
ofthe Smithsonian material in hand, which with ours gives a considerable 
series of true mtaicaaa and a very large series of Florida specimens. 
They furnish no characteristics by which they can be separated." I am in- 
debted to both Mr. Allen and Mr. Chapman for their kindness in making 
these comparisons for me. 

Mr. Atkins found this species at Punta Rassa in November, 1S85, but 
regards it as uncommon at that point and has not met ivith the birds at 
Key West. 

Icterus spuriuB. Orchard Oriole. A ratlicr common migrant in 
the spring about Tarpon Springs. (SecAnk, Vol. V, p. 1S6.) Mr. Atkins 
did not obtain this Oriole at Punia Ra-sa but on April 29, 1S87. he took a 
young male, 1. e., in the yellow plumage with black throat, at Key West. 
This is the only time be has observed the species at that point- 
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Quifcalua quiscuU a^Kvs. Florida Crackle. — Abundant resident 
and breeds in numbers in Mij in the region about Tarpon. I do not 
tliink tliat more than a single brood is reared each leason. 

"Not common at Pur.ta R*»« but very abundant on the upper water* 
of the Caloosniiatchie- Very common at Ke-y Weil, where it breeds, 
arriving in large numbers about the middle of April. "—J. W. Atkins. 

Quiscalus major. Boat-iailbd Grackle. — Common resident, and 
hreedn in numbers, the s<yiBon varying lomewhat with the locality. At 
Tarpon the breeding season laits from April to July and two broodn of 
from three to five chicks are reared. 

"Common at Punta Rassa, but only a few stragglers observed nt Key 
Wes(, these seen in September and October."— J. W. Atkins. 

SpinuB tristis. American Goldfinch. — Not very .ommon, but of 
ret-'ular occurrence as a winter visitor, during the several seasons I hnve 
spent at Tarpon Springs. The earliest record of appearance is December 
30, 1S77. and the birds then remained in small flocks. Occasionally 
seen till February 20. The only bird observed at a later dale than that 
was a male taken on April 11, 18SS, that had almost as~uiiied full plu- 
mage. Mr. Atkins observed the birds in small numbers at Punta Rassa 
early in January, 1886. He says "the weather had been very cold there 
for some days previous to their arrival, ice forming in vessels containing 
water." Mr. Atkins has not observed the species at Key West. 

PooCKtea {framineus. Vesper Sparrow. — Rather common. Late 
fall and early spring migrant about Tarpon Springs, and a few winter in 
the vicinity. Mr. Atkins did not take the species at Punta Rassa and has 
only met with it on one occasion at Key West, when a single one was 
taken on January J9, 1888. 

AmmodrarauB sandwichenaia BSvanna. Savanna Sparrow. — A 
common migrant and winter resident in the neighborhood of Tarpon 
Springs. In the fall tliey arrive about October 14 and remain till April. 
though not common after March 1. Many winter both at Punta Rassa 
and at Key West, Mr. Atkins writes me. 

Mr. Allen has kindly examined a large series taken at Tarpon Springs 
and other points, and writes me in regard to them as follows : "Of your 
series of fifty-two AHimodraiims saiidw icitusis sajianiia, thirty-nine are 
Octotwr specimens and do not differ from northern birds taken at the same 
season. The darkest of them is exactly matched by birds from Englewood, 
New Jersey. The winter specimens (one taken in January, ten in Februaiy, 
one in March, and one in April) agree with northern spring specimens, ex- 
cept two which are blacker above and more heavily streaked below than any 
in our (rather small) series of northern birds. These are Noe. 4966, S- 
Tarpon Springs, February j8, 1888, and 5452. Key West, January 18, 1887. 
The next darkest specimens in your series are readilymaiched with north- 
ern birds and with the two exceptions named there is nothing peculiar in 
vour series. The two very dark specimens I should consider as probably 
only cases of extreme individual variation." 

Ammodramus savannkrum paoserinus. Grasshopper Sparrow. — 
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A rather common mij^rant and winter resident about Tarpon Springs, 
'irhere the birdu arrive early in October, and remain till March lo in num- 
bers, and till April 6-10 rareiv. The snme remarks appljr to both Punta 
Rassn and Key West, according to Mr. Atkini^. 

AmmodramuB henslowii. Henslow's Sparrow, — Rather rare mi- 
grant and winter resident (it points rear Tarpon Springs, and I have 
taken the species as late as April 11 at this point. Mr. Atkins did not 
detect the species at Punta Kassn, nor has he found it at Key West. 

AmmodramuB caudacutuB. Sfiarp-tailed Finch. — A rather common 
migrant and winter resident about Tarpon Springs, and in suitable locali- 
ties which I have visited both north and south of the Anclote River. 

Mr. Allen in writinE; of some examples of this species which I sent to 
him from this point last year (see Auk. Vol. V. p. 284) spoke of slight 
differences which did not seem to warrant subspecific separation. In a 
recent letter, of additions to that material he writes me : ''The eleven Am- 
modramus randacutus agree exactly with those you sent last year. With 
this larger series, and also a larger series of northern birds for comparison, 
I still believe the differences too slight, and inconstant to warrant the 
separation of the Florida birds as a local or southern race of .,4. Cauda- 
ckIhs. as quite a proportion of the southern birds are easily matched with 
Long Island and New Jersey specimens," 

I am not aware that this species breeds on the Gulf Coast of Florida 
nor that it extends its migration much to the south of the mouth of the 
Anclote River. Mr. Atkins did not find it during the several seasons he 
collected at Punta Rassa, nor has that gentleman detected it in the vicinity 
of Key West, 

Ammodramus peninsula. Scott's Seaside Sparrow. — During the past 
winter this bird was found to be very common in the salt water marshes 
both to the north and south of the Anclote River. I have collected in 
the months of December. January, and February of the winter of 1888-89 
a series of sixty-seven of these birds. In the light of this new material I 
am inclined to regard this form as a sfiecies rather than ns a subsf-erier of 
Ammodraatas maritimiis. and therefore propose this new rank for the 
bird in question. In this entire series there are no individuals that could 
not at a glance be selected from the true maritinm^. The bird seems 
quite as distinct from Chat species as from AmmodramHS Migrescenf, and 
of equal value as a species to either of these two near allies. 

The species does not. as far as I am aware, breed in the vicinity of the 
point where I found il wintering so abundantly, and I am inclined to 
believe that its migrations are not extended far to the south of the 
mouth of the Anclote River, During the winter of 1879-80, which I spent 
partly at the mouth of the Wilhlacoochee River and partly at Clear Water 
Harbor, I found the birds quite common at the former place, but though 
I looked for them carefully T did not detect them at any point in the salt 
marshes of Clear Water Harbor. Mr. Atkins has been unable to find the 
species at Key West, and did not meet with it at Punta Rassa. 

Cbondesles gr«n)niaGU9. L^xtf Sparrow. -'The two records of this 
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bird I'or \\\t Gulf Coast ali-eadv published in thU journni are of an adult 
female Uken by Mr. J. W. Atkins al Punta Rassa. September 26, 18S6, 
and an individual Been by the writer on September 19. 1886, at Tarpon 
Springs. In addition Mr. Atkins secured one at Kcv Weston October 6, 
1S87, and on the loth of November, 1887. I saw one at Tarpon Springs, 
and watched it for some ten minutes or more. In Che light of thebe sev- 
eral observations it seems probable that the bird is a regular though rare 
migrant on the Gulf coast of Florida. 

Spiiella Bocialis. Chipping Sparkow. — A not very common winter 
visitor in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, Mr. Atkins has no notes on 
this or the next species from either of the points to the south where he 
has collected. 

SpizelU pusilla. Fibld Sfarrow. — Not so common as the last, but 
or regular occurrence in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs in December and 
January. 

PeucKa KStivalis. Pine-woods Sparrow.— A not very common resi- 
dent in the immediate vicinity of Tarpon Springs, but common at many 
places on the Pinellas peninsula just to the south. They breed wherever 
they occur in this region. Mr. Atkins has not met with the species at 
either point where his investigations have been carried on. 

PeucEa KBtivalia bachmanii. Bachman's Sparrow, — I had formerly 
considered that this subspecies probably bred in the vicinity of Tarpon 
Springs, but have come to regard it as a rare migrant and winter visitor. 
perhaps more common in late fall than at ^ny other season. The earliest 
record T have is September 37, and Che latest spring record is in February. 
Mr. Atkins has not met with it at Punta Rassn or Key West, 

I sent to Mr. J. A. Allen the series of this and of />. (Vj//V(i/<> for exami- 
nation and tomparii-on, and after kindly looking them over he writes; 
"The twelve Peucxas taken in April and May are nil typical P. aslivalis. 
Only seven of the series of fifly are P. astivalis backmanii; five of these 
are October specimens; one is dated September 27. and Che other was 
taken in February. They are all probably migrants from the north. Of 
the thirty-six other September and October specimens I should consider 
one fourth of them as intermediates of various grades between P. astivalit 
and P. aslivalis bacbmanii." 

Meloapiia fosciata. Song Sparrow, — A not very common but regu- 
lar winter visitor about Tarpon Springs, Mr, Atkins did not notice it at 
Punta Rassa, nor has he observed it at Key West. 

Melospiza B'°'Ei>"'' Swamp Sparrow.— An abundant winter resident 
and common migrant in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, Mr, Atkins 
took this species at Punta Rassa in winter on several occasions, but con- 
sidered it uncommon. He has not observed it at Key West. 

Passerella iliaca. Fox Sparrow. — Mr, Atkins took a single repre- 
sentative of this species at Punta Rabsa in November, 1886. This is the 
only occurrence that 1 have record of. 

Pipilo erylbrophthalmus alleni. White-byhd Towhee. — Common 
resident and breeds in numbers about Tarpon Springs in early April and 
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later. Mr. Atkinii found ilcommcn at Punta RnG>.a in winter, and rp- 
^rded it as rare in the breeding season at that point- The onlj- record 
from Key West is of a ningle bird blown ashore in a heavy northwest 
gale in February, 1889- The bird wa« in an exhausted condition bo that 
it waB caught and caged. 

CardiDalia cardtnalis. Cardinal.— Common resident, and breeds at 
all points vl).ited on the Gulf Coast. At Key West, Mr. Atkins snys : "It 
is rather rare, but few birds having been noted. But it is common on the 
keys north of here. The Cardinal is in great demand as a pet by the 
Cubans, and on thar account is a regular feature of the auction rooms, 
being supplied from the northern keys and the mainland." 

Habia ludovicUna. Rosb-hrbasted Grosbeak. — I have not met with 
this species on the Gulf Coast where it seems to be a rare migrant. Mr. 
Atkins took three individuals at Key West on October 11, i3S8. He did 
not meet with the species at Punta Kassa. 

Ouiraca cvnilea. Blvb Grosbbak. — Apparently a rare migrant on 
the Gulf Coast. On April 2j, 1S87. I took a male near Tarpon Springs 
and saw another. These are the only records that I have made person- 
allyand Mr. Atkins has not met with the species. 

Paaserina cyanea. Indigo Bunting. — I have no records for the Gulf 
Coast. Mr. Atkins says: "One record at Key West, an adult female 
taken April i:. 1S87. Richly plumaged males are sometimes trapped by 
the boys in the spring. I have seen several that were so taken. I did 
not meet with the bird at Punta Rassa." 

Puaerina eiria. Paintrd Bunting. — A rather common migrant and 
a few breed in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. Mr. Atkins says "rather 
common migrant both at Punta Rassa and at Key West. Probably a few 
birds are resident at Putila Rassa where it breeds. Not observed in the 
breeding senson at Key West." 

Spiza americana. DiCKClssHL. — Mr. Atkins secured a single repre- 
sentative of this species at Key West, April 30, 1889. This is the only 
record that he has made and I have not met with the species. 

Piranga erythromelaa. Scarlrt Tanaobr. — This is a regular migrant 
but more common in spring than in fall in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. 
At this point in spring the birds appear late in April, from the 24th to the 
I9lh of the month, and are rather rare, remaining till May J. later than 
which I have no records, Mr. Atkins did not note Scarlet Tanagers at 
PunU Rassa. but has taken the species at Key West on April 27 and 19, 
18S9, when he secured one bird on each day. 

Piranga rubra. Summbr Tanager. — A migrant and summer resident 
in the vicinity o{ Tarpon Springs, where the species breeds in numberb. 
Here the birds arrive as early as the 4th of April, and females taken on 
the 18th and aothofthat month were laying or about 10 lay. They remain 
till late in September, On the loth of that month in 1887 I secured an 
adult male in the rtd pUmagt, which had fully completed the fall moult. 
Mr. Atkins says the species occuis sparingly at Key West and at Punta 
Raasa as a migrant. His records at Punta Rassa are April 12, 1886, and 
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StBlgidoptcryz ■enipeiiiiiB. Rouoh-wimgkd Swallow. — Not verj' 
common in April, 1887, in the vicinity of Tarpon Spring*, which ji the 
only pointwhere I have observed the species. 

Ampelis cedrorum. Cedar Waxwinc. — Observed in flocks feeding on 
mulberries in early April, 1887, at Tarpon Springs. At Hog Island, five 
miles south of Anclote Keys and four miles from the main land, I took 
four from a large flock that were feeding among the mangroves on May 2, 
18SS. Mr. Atkins has no records of the species at Punta Raasa or at Key 
West. 

(Tait ctmtmtttd.) 



RECENT LITERATURE. 

Borrows's Report on the English Sparrow in North America.* — Tbi« 
■Report," of about 400 pages, exhaustively treats the subject under consid- 
eration, presenting the evidence, pro and con, at great length, and with 
evident fairness. The work i$ based primarily on the replies of over 
three thousand observers to circulars of inquiry sent out by the Oirision 
of Economic Omitliology of the Department of Agriculture, and second- 
arily on previously published evidence, the whole carefully elaborated and 
thoroughly systematized. Pan I, entitled 'Summaries of Evidence — 
Recommendations — Special Reports,* occupies pp. 17-194, ""'^ treats (t) 
of the importation, spread, and increase of the species, and the checks 
upon its increase; (a) of the injuries it inflicts in various ways upon 
fruits, grains, and garden vegetables ; (3) its relation to other birds; (4) 
its' relation to insects; and contains (5) recommendations for legislation, 
and suggestions to the people at large; (6> a paper by Dr. A. K. 
Fisher, Assistant Ornithologist of the Division, on the destruction of the 
Sparrow by poisons ; (7) a paper on trapping Sparrows (illustrated), by 
Mr. W. T. Hill ; and (3) a history of the English Sparrow and European 
Tree Sparrow (Passer moHtanMs) at Saint Louis, Mo., by Mr. Otto Wid- 
mann. This Part also includes a paper of 20 pages by Prof. C. V. Riley, 
Entomologist of the Department of Agriculture, on the 'Relation of the 
Sparrow to Insects,' based on the examination of the contents of over joo 
Sparrow stomachs, followed by tabular statements of food, as shown by 
dissection of Sparrows' stomachs made at the Department of Agriculture. 

■ (J. S. Department o( Agriculture. | Division of Economic Omilhology and Mam- 
malogy. I Bultclln 1. I — j 'l"he j English Sparrow | (Patset itmcstiaiA \ in North 
America, j especially in its Relation to Agriculture, j — j Prepared under the dirccilon 
of I Di. C. tian Merriam, Omitholt^st, j by { Waller B. Barrows. [ Aisisloal Omi- 
thologisl. I — I Washingion ; | Governmenl l^inling Othce. | 1889.— 8vo, pp. 405, with 
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Part tl (pp. 197-357) givei i6d page* of previouEly unpublished evi- 
dence bearing on its distribution, rate of increase, and its injurious rela- 
tions to agriculture, through its destruction of fruit buds, foliage, fruits, 
garden seedR, garden vegetables, and grain, and through its antagonism to 
native birds and its lelation lo iasects. This is followed by 57 pages of 
previously published testimony, about one half of which relates to its' 
American history, while about 20 pages are devoted to its record and 
statu* in Europe (relating mninly to England), and ten to its history and 
status in Australia. 

The evidence presented is overwhelming against the 'eligibility' of the 
Sparrow in America. Its injuries lo various kinds of fruits and vegetables 
are classified under appropriate headings, and the evidence presented is 
given in the language of the reports of correspondents, alphabetically 
arranged by States and towns. Of the reports received (owing to their 
number and volume only » part are given), about One to five per cent, in 
respect to injuries to small fruits, vegetables, and grains, are favorable to 
the Sparrow ; about three to eight per cent are indecisive : while upward . 
of ninety per cent are classified as wholly unfavorable. The evidence 
bearing upon its relation to other birds is hardly more favorable, specific 
statements of its peraecution of our native birdii being abundant and 
related with convincing detail. Respecting the food of the Sparrow, as de- 
termined by actual dissections of stomachs, the testimony is not encour- 
aging lo those who believe in his efficiency as a destroyer of noxious 
insects. Thus of 511 stomachs examined only about one in six contained 
any insect remains, and of these remains two thirds were of beneficial 
insects or of insects of no economic importance, reducing the proportion of 
noxious insect remains, compared with the total contents of the stomach, 
to an almost infinitesimal amount. 

Various suggestions are made for the eradication of the pest, but none 
of them seem to offer much hope of success, in view of its great abun- 
dance, wide distribution, and rapidity of increase, since only general and 
concerted action at all points where it has appeared would give reason- 
able hope of its extirpation ; and this, in the nature of things, is hardly to 
be expected. Much can be done, however, to check the rate of increase 
and more or less energetic and general measures will doubtless soon be 
resorted to on the part of those whose interests are most directly attacked- 

The information given in this admirable report can not fail to arouse 
general interest in the subject, and lead to important economic results 
and more intelligent legislative action, the House Sparrow being still a 
'protected' bird in two thirds of the Stales and Territories which have laws 
for the protection of harmlesh or beneficial birds. In only seven is the 
Sparrow left an outlaw, and in only three is there any aggressive legisla- 
tion against it, Michigan and, Ohio offering a bounty for its destruction. 
Mr. Barrows, however, argues .it length, and very justly and conclusively 
against the expediency of offering bounties, as such a policy would not 
onl^ prove inefficient but enormouslj' expensive. He urges, howevrr^ the 
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rormation of Sp«rrow Clubs, whose object shall be the destruction of 
these birds by concerted action, the offering of prizes, etc. Shooting in 
winter lime of flocks decoyed by food advantageously spread for the 
purpose, and the destruction of nests, and disturbing their roosting places, 
are among the suggestions for their decrease. Directions for the prepara- 
tion and use of poisoned food are also given, which, if used with proper 
care, might yield very catisfactory results. 

With all the light now thrown upon the subject, it would seem that the 
Sparrow can have few friends among intelligent people. Those who still 
believe in him as a desirable addition to our fauna must be of the class 
Mr. Barrows so happily characterizes in his ■ Introduction' as "persons 
whose minds are so constituted that nothing is evidence to them eicept 
what is derived from their own observation, and as this unfortunate 
mental inflrmily is commonly correlated with the total inability to observe 
anything which interferes with their theories, it makes little difference 
whether their opportunities have been good or bad. their position is un- 
assailable No amount of evidence will chan^ their opinion, and 

fortunately for the good of mankind il make^ tittle difference what thai 

'Bulletin V of the Division of Economic Ornithology is a most thor- 
oughly creditable and utilitarian piece of work, vicdicating effectively the 
need and wisdom of establishing such a department of research as a pan 
of the legitimate work of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin 
r also admirably completes an investigation originallr started by a 
Committee of the American Ornithologists' Union.— J. A. A. 

Davie'a Neaia and Bgga of Nortb American Birda, — Under a new title,* 
the words 'Check-List and Key' being very properly omitted, the third 
edition of this popular book appears as practically a new work, containing 
six additional engravings and more than twice (lie matter of previous edi- 
tions. The nomenclature and classilication of the A, O. U. Check-List 
Is adopted and the habitats allotted to each species and subspecies are for 
the mobt part taken with little or no change from the same authority. The 
text, which in previous editions was limited to mere descriptions of nest^ 
and eggs with brief notes on distribution or habits, is now gieatly ex- 
tended, a page or more frequently being devoted to a single species, and 
in many cases the remarks form nearly complete biographies. The author 
appears to be well informed on his subject and he has freely availed him- 
self of existing ootogical literature, the work abounding in valuable refer- 
ences, and he also includes much new material derived by him through 
correspondence with other observers, lie presents (p. 120) strong evi- 
dence of the breeding of Totanus fiavipef in Ohio, "a well-formed egg" 

•Nests and Eggs j of j North American »rds | by \ Oliver Davk | Third Edition. 
Revised and A ui^cnled | Introduction by I. Parker Norrls. | Illustrations j by | Theo- 
dore Jaipet. A.M., M.D., and W.Otio Emerson | — | Columbus | Hann and Adair | 
1889.-8VO pp. [1-8] , I-45S, '-"'• P". '-*'"■ 
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being taken from a female killed June 14, 188S, and in the appendix (p. 
446) recordi the capture in Ihe same Stale of Iwo EpecimenG of Nyclala 
acadica which had juel left the nest, also the capture of a single Zonoiri- 
chia fufrula April j8, iSSg. near Columbus, Ohio. The nesting and egg. 
of Sfiizflla pHsilla areHOcra are described {p. 309) as "indistinguishable 
from .S. pHsiUa." but on just what BUthoritj- is not slated. The practice of 
omitting species and subspecies "of which no authentic account of either 
their nests or eggs has been obtained" (preface) without further explana- 
tion than is convejed by a break in the enumeration is apt to lend to 
confusion b^ conflicting with the same method employed in eliminBiing 
species and subspecies from the A, O- U. Check-List which have been ex- 
cluded for widely different reasons. In this manner, however, we learn 
that the nest or eggs of ninety-one species and sixty-eight subopeciei^ 
are as yet undescribed. While without by any means attempting 'tu 
supply references to the existing literature on the nidification of thei-e 






1 to him for the benefit of a 



fourth edition of this work which he understands is soon to be issued. 
Brackyrktimpiu! kiUliUi. see Turner, Cont. to Nat- Hist, of Alaska. 1886, 
p. 121. LarHS •BiKHlu.'i.eggi described by Liljeborg. Naumania, 1S5), p. 
no. Coliaus virgimiaHHS fwinAeHxij, described by Gundlach, Journal Tiir 
Ornithologie, 1874, p. 303. Fako sfiarveroiiles.deKrihed by the same 
author, ofi, cit., 1871, p. 373. Stotiapex cinerta lafponica described by 
Dresser, Birds of Europe, V, [>. iSi. Surnia alula, described by the same 
author, op. cii., p. 301. Ciordeiltf virginianus ckapmani, described by 
Scott. Auk. V. 1888, p. 186. Myiozetttts Uxtmh, described by Salvin and 
Godman, Biol. Cent. Am., II, p. 41. Al^i'arf.iir« /nivroirc//. described by 
Sclater, P. Z. S., 1859, p- 384. Apkelacoma cali/omica kypoUuca, de- 
scribed by Bryant, Proc. Cal. Acad. Sc, ind Ser.. II, p. lo* Stumtlla 
magna inrxicitaa. described by Salvin and Godman, Biol. Cent. Ani..l, 
p. 458. Carpodaeui mexicamus rahcrrimui, described by Bryant, of. {it. 
p. 33.* AtaHtAis korHtntaiiaii, described by Dre.sser, Birds of Europe. IV, p. 
55- Metoipita fnsciala r/™/fir/... described by Bryant, o/. ciV., p. jj.» 
BaelAeia cauora. described by Thienemann, Journal fiir Ornithologie, 
'857, p.J 150. Progne cryploUaca . described by Gundlach, ibid.. 1872, p. 
431. Geothlypis brldingi, described by Bryant, op. cit., p. io.» AittAuf 
cervinus, described by Dresser. Birds of Europe, III. p. 199. Troglo- 
dyitf alaactmis, described by Turner. Cont. 10 Nat. Hist. ofAlaska, 18S6. 
p. 181. PsaltriparHs lloydi. described by Sennett. Auk, V. 1886, p. 43. 
Pkyllopituftti bortatii. described by Seebohm, Ibis, 1879, p. 9. It is evi- 
dent that these omissions relate largely to species of rare or accidental 
occurrence and they therefore detract very little from the value of the 
work, which we are sure will be welcomed alike by ornithologists and 
oOlogists as a most convenient hand-book on the nesting habits and 
distribution during the breeding season of North American birds. — 
F. M. C. 

■This delcriptlon appeared at loo )«Ie a dale 10 be included in Mr, Davie's work. 
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Birds Thiough an Opera GUb*.* — Thia littte volume of lomc 313 pages 
is made up of sixty chapters, cacli of which relate* to a tingle bird. Most 
of the species are the more conspicuous or interesting of our northern 
birds, the author's observations having been made either at Northampton, 
Massachusetts, or Locust Grove, New York. Man^ of the chapters were 
published in the 'Audubon Magazine' for 18S6' These have been revised 
and large] V re-written ; the others now appear for the first time. The work 
is illustrated by some good woodcuts taken from Bnird, Brewer, and Ridg- 
way's 'Historv of North American Birds." There is a preliminary chapter 
entitled, 'Hints to Observers', which includes a few simple and excellent 
rules intended for beginners- 
Miss Mcrriam belongs to that class of observers and writers of which. 
so far as North America in concerned, Thoreau may be said to have lieen 
the originator, and BurroughK. Torre/, Maurice Thompson, and others, the 
disciples and followers. As with all of these, her field work seems to have 
been instigated and directed by an innate love of the woods and fields, and 
an interest, at once strong and affectioiiale, in their feathered inhabitants. 
Her sole weapon has been not a gun, but an opera glass; her object not 
the acquisition of speciinenn, but the ^<ludy of the manners and habits of 
the living birds. Evidently she is particularly interested in their songs 
and call notes, for these receive marked attention in all her biographies. 
Her descriptions of them are perhaps as successful as those of most writers 
in this field, but it may well be doubted if it is really worth while to at- 
tempt anything definite of this kind. Eitherdifferentears hear differently, 
or. as is more probable, most bird note>> are impossible of adequate ren- 
dering into words. 

As an observer, Mise Merriam is unmistakably keen, discriminating, 
and accurate ; as a writer, always simple and true, at times highly vigor- 
ous and original. Her attractive little book may be cordially recommended 
to all who wish to study our familiar birds, either with or without an 
opera glass — W- B. 

Stone's Catalogue of the Muscicapida in the Collection of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciencea.f — Mr. Witraer Stone, a promising 
young ornithologist of Philadelphia, already well known to the readers of 
'The Auk,'pre)ienls us in the present paper a catalogue of the Muscicapids, 
or Old World Flycatchers, contained in the Museum of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. This collection, as is well known, is 
rich in types, containing as it doe); Gould's types of his 'Birds of Aus- 
tralia,' and most of the types of the species described by Cassin, and 
much historic material from the collections of Gen. Massena, the Duke of 
Rivoli, Prince d'Ei^ling, and Du Chaillu. Since the death of the late 



* Birds I Through an Opera (ilass | by Plarence A. Menlam [ Boston and New York 
I Houghton, Mifflin & Companj' | The Riverside Press, Cambridge j 1889. 

t Catalogue of the Muscicapid^e in the Collection of the Philadelphia Academj of 
Natural Sciences, By Witnter Sloi)e. Proc. 4c«4. NsL Sci. Phila., 18*9. pp. ufn 
»5*- 
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John CasBin. in 1869, the Academy's colleclion of birds, though so im- 
portant and valuable, has had no proper curator, and has con sequent] j 
suffered from neglect and disuse. We are, however, pleased to learn that 
it haK escaped serious harm from insect pests, and is now in the hands of 
an energetic and efficient worker who, as an assistant curator of the 
Museum, is especially in charge of the birds, and is not only bringing 
them into an orderly condition, but making known the contents of the 
collection. 

The 'Catalogue' under notice enumerates 156 species, or about three 
eighths of all the known species of the family Muscicapidae, represented 
by 50] specimens, including the types of 34 species. The specimen* are 
not formally enumerated, generally merely the localities being given from 
which the species are represented, with here and there a few critical 
remarks respecting the status of certain forms, .ind on interesting phase 
of plumage. In the main the nomenclature and arrangement of Mr. 
Sharpe's 'Catalogue' of the family {Bds. Brit. Mus., Vol. IV) is followed. 
In a former paper* Mr. Stone has given his reasons for believing the 
Praiincola aalax Verr. = P. sybilla (Linn.). We are pleased to learn that 
similar 'Catalogues' of other families may he soon expected. — J. A, A. 

Bergtold'a Liat of the Birds of Buffalo and Vicinity.t — This brieflv 
annotated list numbers lyj sptcles and subspecies. Says the author; 
''The pre^nt purpose is to record the name of every bird known to occur 
or to have occurred in this locality. . . . The names of no species have 
been admitted when the least shade of doubt existed as to the authenticity 
of their occurrence. In order to be authentic a bird must either have 
been taken and identified by competent persons, or if seen alive and not 
taken, must have been of such easy recognition as to exclude the slightest 
uncertainty regarding its determination." Acknowledgments of indebt- 
edness are made in the preface to various observers, and in cases where 
species are admitted on the authority of others, the name of the authority 
is given as a part of the record. The arrangement and nomenclature is 
that of the A. O. U. Check-List. 

Among the records of special interest is the capture of the Skua {Mega- 
Itstrii tkua) on Niagara Kiver Jn the spring of 18S6, by Prof. Chas. Lin- 
den, and a pair of Evening Grosbeaks {CoccotiraHsUs vesptrtina) taken 
in 1S86. by B. W. Fenton. The Carolina Chickadee (^Pants carolinmh) 
is given as a straggler. The Yellow-crowned Night Heron (Nyclicorax 
violttctm) and Wilson's Plover {jSgialitis wiheiia) are recorded as 
migrants, on the authority of Prof Linden. It would be of interest to 
know whether specimens of these two species taken near Buffalo are 

■ On PralincBia lalax Verr. and Allied Species. Proc. Acad, Nai, Scl. Phlla., 1889, 
pp. 7S-80. 

tA List of the Birds of Buffalo and Vicinity. By W. H. Bergtold. M. D.. Presi- 
dent of the Buffalo Naluralisu' Field Club, etc. Reprinted from Ihe Bulletin of the 
Butblo Naniralists' Field Club of Ihe Buffalo Society of Natural Science. Bu&lo, 
N. v., 1BS9, Bvo. pp. ai. 
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extant. We are also surprised to see the Common Cormorant i^Phala- 
crocoran carho) given (on the author's own authority) as a rare migrant, 
this being a strictly maritime specieB, while P. dilopkin is not infrequent 
on the Great Lakes, though not given in the list. 

The father northern character of the fauna is indicnted by the breeding 
of such species as the Winter Wren, the Mourning Warbler, the Cnnadian 
Warbler, the Re<l-be1lied Nuthatch, the Hermit Thrush, the Yellow- 
bellied Flycatcher, and the Slate-colored Jiinco. 

The list n obviously far from complete, and further observation), will 
doubtless prove that many species now given as merely migranta are 
really more or le)>s common summer residents. It has. however, evident- 
ly been prepared with considerable care. ' The author appeals to orni- 
thologists familiar with the region in question for aid in perfecting it. 
—J. A. A. 

Keyes and WiUiama'a PreUminary Catalogue of the Birda of Iowa.* — 
The present brochure is stated to l>e preliminary to a more extended 
account of the birds of Iowa already in course of preparation. The authors 
state that "only such species are inserted a^ have come under the personal 
observations of the writers," and that "for the mosl parts kins or mounted 
specimens" of the species enumerated are to be found in their collections. 
The observations have been made mainly "in the vicinities of Charles 
City. Des Moines, and Iowa City," but are supplemented by notes made at 
various other points. The dales of arrival and departure are based on 
studies made chiefly at Des Moines. 

The list follows the classification and nomenclature of the A. O. U. 
Check-List, including llie names of the higher groups, from order to sub- 
genus, as well as of the species. The latterare not, however, numbered, 
but a careful count shows the number recorded to be 260- The list is 
very fully and carefully annotated. It is evidently highly trustworthy, 
and enceedingly creditable in respect to typography and general eiecu- 
tion.— J. A. A, 

Taylor's Catalogue of Nebrask* Birds.*— Nebraska, like Kansas and 
some of the other Central States, includes portions of two quite distinct 
faunal regions, although mainly within the sO'Called Middle Province of 
the continent. The eastern border of the State lies so far eastward as to 
include nearly all of the species proper to the States east of the Mississippi 
River, while the western part of the State is fairly within the arid, 

■A Preliminary Annolaled Catalogue of the Birds of Iowa. By Charles R. Keyes 
and H. S. Williams, M. D. Bxtnicled from Proceedings Davenport Academy Natu- 
ral Scleucei. Vol. V. Dave npon, Iowa. 18BS. Svo, pp. 49. 

*A Calalogue of Nebraska Birds arranged according lo the Check List of the Ameri- 
can Omilhological Union. By W. Edgar Tayloi, Su<e Normal, Peru, Nebraska. Ann. 
Rep. Nebraska Stale Board of Agriculture, for the year 18B7, pp. 111-118. Published, 
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treeless 'Middle Province' area. It is thus not surpriaing that the bird 
fauna of the State should include a large proportion of tlie characteristic 
species of both the East and the West, resulting in an aggregate much 
above that of anj* area of similar extent situated either east or west 
of this equivocal middle district belt. In the present "provisional list," 
designed as a temporary aid in the further careful study of the birds 
of the State. 314 species and subspecies are recorded. The author states 
that the list is based, in addition to his own "comparatively meagre" ob- 
servations, upon every source of reliable information, published or unpub- 
lished, open to him, including records published in Baird's 'Birds of North 
America,' Dr. Aughey's 'Locust Feeding Birds,' and the records and col- 
lections of tbe Normal Science Society, and of various personal friends. 
The list is briefly annotated, and is apparently very carefully compiled. 
It is put forth as merely a temporary, tentative list, to be completed by 
further study of the birds of the State. A number of western forms of 
eastern species which are unquestionably common in the western part of 
the State are omitted. The "Zoaetrickia gambeli," given on Baird's 
authority, is of course the Z. initrmedia of recent authors. With this ex- 
ception we notice do improbable records. Its appearance is somewhat 
marred by its being set 'solid' and in small type, and by the use of a capi- 
tal initial letter for each specie* and subspecies — matters probably beyond 
the control of the author. — J. A. A. 

Shufeldt'a Recent ContributtonB to the Omeolagy of North American 
Birds. — Since our last notice of Dr. Shufeldt's contributions to bis favorite 
subject numerous papers of his have reached us, including Parts II-IV of 
his 'Contributions to the Comparative Osteology of Arctic and Sub-arctic 
Water-birds',* treating of the genera Uria, Syntiliboriampkms, Brady- 
rkampkui, Ceppkus, Ctrorkinca, Ptyckorkamfkus, Cyclorrkynckui, and 
Simorkynckm. The osteology of the genus Uria is compared at length 
with that of Atca, previously treated in Part I, while the accompanying 
plates give figures of the principal skeletal parts of Ciionia, HamatopHs, 
and Larns. Parts III and IV are illustrated with 35 figures In the text. 

In 'Observations upon the Osteologyof the North American Anseres'.f 
the skeletal structure of our Ducks, Geese, and Swans is. passed in review, 
and illustrated by 30 'process' cuts in the text. Another elaborate me- 
moir treats of the osteology of the Tubinores and Steganopodes.t with 43 
illustrations in the text. The forms treated at greatest length are Oceano- 
drema farcaia, Fiilmarui glacialis rodgenii, Diomtdta albatnts, Sula 
taisana, Pkalacroeoran ariU, a,aii Peltcatms fHscus. We have also re- 
ceived Part lof 'Osteological Studies of the Subfamily Ardetnx'.f In 

• Jonm. Anal. & Phys.,VoL XXXIII, pp. 165-186. pll. vii-xi ; pp. 400-137; pp. 537-558. 
t Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus.. 18S8, pp. 315-351. 

X Oliservatlons upon the Osteoli^y of Ihe Orders Tubinarei and Steganopodes. 
Proc. U. S, Nat. Mui., 1888, pp. 353-315. 
J Journ. Coup. Med. ft Snig., Julf, 1S89. 
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these vtiriout ptpers the oBteology of the specie* treated is described at 
length, compared with that of related formB, and illustrated with numerous 
excellent figures of the principal elements of the skeleton.^. A. A. 

Qoold's Supplement to the Trochoid*.* — The 'Supplement to the 
Trochilids, or Mumming Birds,' now recently completed in five parts, 
was projected shortly before Mr. Gould's death in i88t. It fonni a single 
folio volume of 58 platcE and text, prepared and published under the 
direction of Mr. R. Bowdler Sharpe, with the cofipeiation of Mr. Osbert 
Salvin. The work on the Hummingbirds, as now completed, forms six 
imperial folio volumes, with upwards of 400 plates, illustrating about 
450 specicB. It is needless to saj that thie magnificent monograph of the 
most beautiful and interesting family of birds, illustrated with a delicacy 
and gorgeousness well befitting the gems of bird life it portrays, is not 
only a monument to its author, but oae of the most attractive ornitho- 
logical works yet produced. While the 'Supplement' falls somewhat 
short of covering the whole field of recent discovery in respect to this 
group of birds, it forms a fitting conclusion to the great 'Monograph' 
begun by Gould in 1S49 — nearly forty years before the completion of the 
'Supplement'— J. A. A. 

Publications Received. — Berlepsch, Hans von. (t) Description of two 
New Birds from Northern Peru. (Ibis, Apr. 1 889 , pp. 180, 181, pi. VI.) (3) 
Beschreibung eines neuen Colibri und Bemerkungen liber eines Collection 
von Vogelbiilgen aus der Umgegend von Sta. F^ de Bogota in Colombia. 
(Zeits. f. Om., 1887, pp. 177-187, pi. iii.) (3) SjEtematisches Verzeichniss 
der von Herrn Gustav Garlepp in Brasilien und Nord Peru, im Gebiete 
desoberen Araazonas gesammelten Vogelbiilge. (Journ. f. Om., Jan., 
1889). 

Brewster, W. The Woodcock and the Worm. (Forest & Stream.Aug. 
1,1889.) (') The Woodcock's Whistle. (Ibid., Aug. 33, 1889.) 

Bryant, W. E. Descriptions of the nests and eggs of some Lower Cali- 
fornia Birds, with a Description of the young plumage of Gaolhlypis 
beldingi. (Proc. California Acad. Sci., 1889, pp. 30-37.) 

Chapman, Frank M. (i) A Revision of the genus Xiphoriynciut 
Swainson, with DetcripCions of two New Species- (Bull. Am. Mus, Nat. 
Hist, II, pp. 153-163, July 5, 1889.) (3) Description of a New Species of 
Hummingbird of the Genus jjinaci'/ia. (Ibid., pp. 168, 169, July, 1889.) 
Dalgleieh, J. J. Notes on a Collection of Birds and Eggs from the Re- 
public of Paraguay. (Proc Roy. PhyB. Soc. Edinburg, X, pp. 73-S8.) 

Foster, L. S. Some Nyack [N. Y.J Birds. (Nyack Even. Journal, 
Aug. 19,1889.) 

Oiglioli, H. H. Primo Resoconto dei Risultati della Inchiesta Ornito- 
logica in Italia. Parte Prima, Avifauna Italico, etc 8vo, pp. 807, Fi- 



• Supplemeot to the TrocfailldEe or Hummine Birds. One Vohime, lnq>. folio. H. 
Sothemo and Co., London and Manchester, 1885-87. 
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Outnejr, J. H. (i) On an apparently undeacribed Species of Owl from 
the Liu Kiu (or Loo Choo) Islands, proposed to be called Scopa pryeri. 
(Ibis, Jul/, 1889, pp. 303-305.) (a) [Note on Fako minor.'} (Ibid., pp. 
3S*'397) (3) [Notes on various Argentine Hawks.] (Ibid., pp.397, 
398-) 

NethliiiK, H. Die Nord-Amerikanische Vogelwelt. i Heft. 1SS9. 

Rhoada, S. N. The Mimetic Origin and Development of Bird Lan- 
guage. (Am. Nat., Mch., 18S9, pp. 91-101.) 

Salvadori, T. Descrizione di tre nuove specie di ucelli raccolle nei 
Monti Carin da Leonardo Fea. (Anaali del Mus. Civ. di Stor. Nat. dl Ge- 
nova, VU, pp. 363, 364.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. (i) ObservatJons upon the Osteologj' of the North 
American Anatidre. (Proc. U. 5. Nat. Mus., 18S8, pp. 115-351.) (3) 
Observations upon the Osteology of the Orders Tubinarea and Stegano- 
podes. (Ibid., pp. 353-315) (3) Osteological Studies of the Subfamily 
Ardeins. Part I. Qourn. Comp. Med. & Surg., July, 1889.) (4) 
Contributions to the Comparative Osteology of Arctic and Subarctic. 
Walerbirds. Pts. U-IV. (Journ. An. & Phys., Vol. XXXIIL) 

Stone, W. Catalogue of the Muscicapidx in the Collection of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., 1889, pp. 146-154.) 

TaceanowsU, M. L. Liste suppl^mentaire deft Oiseauz recueillis en 
Corie par M. Jean Kalinowski. (Proc. Zool. Soc. London, 1S88, pp. 
450-469. 

Webater, E. B. The Preservative Method of Taxidermy with chapters 
on making Skins and Skeletons. 13 mo., pp. 10, Cresco, la., 1SS9. 

American Field, XXXI, Nos. 15, 16; XXXII, Nos. i-ii. 

American Journ. Sci., July-Sept., 1S89. 

American Natumlist, Mch. -Apr., 1889. 

Poreit and Stream, XXXII, Nos. 32-36; XXXIII, Nos. 1-7. 

Journal Cincinnati Soc. Nat HisL, XII, No. I, Apr., 1889. 

Naturalist, The, A Month. Journ. Nat. Hist, for North of England, Nos. 
.168-170, 1889. 

OtUogista' Exchange, II, No. 4, July, 18S9. 

OmU, Internat. Zeit fUr die gesam. Ornlthologie, Hefl 3, 1889. 

Ornithologist and OOlogist, XIV, June-Aug., 1889. 

OmithologiBts' and Oologists' Semi-Annual. I, No. 3, July, 18S9. 

Ottawa Naturalist, III, No. i, Aug.. 1S89. 

ProceedingB Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, Pt. 1, 1SS9. 

Proceedings U. S. Nat. Mus., 1889, pp. 301-538. 

ZoOlogischer Anteiger, Nos. 308-314, 1SS9. 

Zoalagiat,July-Sept., 1889. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 

A New Duck for Muaacbiuetts, Nomonyz dominicua. — A fine adult 
male specimen of NomoHyx dominicits (Linn.) wae shot in a small pond 
near Maiden, Maes., on August 37, 1889. It was brought to Messrs. 
Goodale and Frazar (93 Sudbury St., Boston) to be stuffed, and it was bjr 
the kindness of Mr. Goodate that I had the pleasure of examining it in the 
flesh. The color of the upper mandible was light blue wilh a narrow 
middle stripe of black. The feet were graj'. This is, I believe, the first 
record for this species in Massachusetts, and the third for North America. 
(See Baird, Cassin, and Lawrence, B. N. A., p. 91J (i860) ; Cabot, Proc. 
Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., VI, p. 375, XIV, p. 154; and American Nat., V. p. 
441.) — Chas. B. Cory, BosIoh, Mass. 

PtaalaiopUB lobanu and PhalAropus tricolor. — I saw four Pkalaropus 
lobatui here June 18- Two kilted were females with ova the size of No. 
II shot. I believed them to be last year's birds. 

I came upon three Pkalaropus tricolor at play the aflernoon of May 16 
just as the sun shone for the first time after a two days' cold storm of rain 
and snow. They were tn shallow still water, about a foot apart, forming a 
triangle, and each kept in nearly the same place while they spun about rap- 
idly like tops. They would often pause fora little white with bills pointing 
inward and then at the same moment resume their spin, each apparently 
doing its best to go the fastest. I watched them for ten minutes at less 
than twenty-five yards' distance, and their light graceful bodies riding like 
corks the little waves of their own making was a pretty sight. I reluc- 
tantly killed them and found them to be an old female and maleanda last 
year's male.— P. M. TaoRNB, Capt. 3ld Inft., Fori Keogk, Montana. 

Nesting Habits of the Parralieet (CoHKm caro/iHsaiM). —While in 
Florida during February and March. 1889, I questioned everybody whom 
I met regarding the nesting of the Parrakeet. Only three persons pro- 
fessed any knowledge on this subjecL The first two were both uneducated 
men — professional hunters of alligators and plume birds. Each of them 
claimed to have seen Parrakeeta' nests, which they described ae flimsy 
structures built of twigs and placed on the branches of cypress trees. One 
of them said he found a nest only the previous summer (1SS8), while fish- 
ing. By means of his pole he tipped the nest over and secured two young 
birds which it contained. 

This account was so widely at variance with what has been previously 
recorded regarding the manner of nesting of this species that I considered 
it, at the time, as a mere fabrication, but allerwards it was unexpectedly 
and most strongly corroborated by Judge R. L. Long of Tallahassee. 
The latter gentleman, who, by the way, has a very good general knowl- 
edge of the birds of our Northern State*, ass I) red n)e tljat be had e^mined 
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tnan^ nests of the Pairakeet built predselj as above described. Former- 
Ijr, when the birds were abundant In the surrounding region, he used to 
find them breeding in large colonies in the cjpresE swamps. Several or 
these colonies contained at least a thousand birds each. The}' nested in- 
variably in small cypress trees, the favorite position being on a fork near 
the end of a slender horizontal branch. Every such fork would be occu- 
pied, and, he has seen as many as forty or fifty nests in one small tree. 
Their nests closely resembled those of the Carolina Dove, being Eimilarly 
composed of cypress tivigs put together so loosely that the eggs were often 
visible from the ground beneath. The twigs of the cypress seemed to be 
preferred to those of any other kind of tree. The height at which the 
nests were placed varied from five or six feet to twenty or thirty feel. Mr. 
Long described the eg^s as being of a greenish white color, unspotted. 
He did not remember the maximum number which he had found in one 
set, but thought it was at least four or five. He had often taken young 
birds from the nests to rear or to give to his friends. He knew of a small 
colony of Parrakeets breeding in Waukulla Swamp, about twenty miles 
from Tallahassee, in the Bummer of 18S5, and believes that they still occur 
there in moderate numbers. 

It seems difficult to reconcile such testimony with the statements of 
Audution, Wilson, and others that the Carolina Parrakeet lays its eggs in 
hollow trees. It may be, however, that, like the Crow Blackbird and eorae 
of the Owls, this Parrot nests both in holes and on branches, according to 
circumstances; at all events the abave account has seemed tome to rest 
on evidence sufficiently good to warrant its publication. 

I may add in this connection that the wide-spread impression thai the 
Parrakeet is on the verge of extinction, is not literally correct. A few are 
still found as far north in Florida as the Weekiva River bottom, while 
south of Kissimee they are still actually abundant over a region of con- 
siderable extent Everywhere, however, they are decreasing fast, and 
unless steps are taken to protect them from the ravages of the specimen 
and plume hunters, who invariably shoot all that come in their way, the 
total extermination of the species can be a matter of only a few more 
years. — William Brbwstsr. Cambridge, Mass. 

Melanerpes cuolinus Bating OrangoB. — As corroborating Dr. Warren's 
account in his late report on the birds of Pennsylvania, it may lie worth 
while to state that when at Enterprise, Florida, in February, 18S9, I ob- 
served a Red-belUed Woodpecker eating the pulp of a sweet orange. He 
flew down to the ground and, hopping along rather clumsily, approached 
an orange, and for several minutes pecked at it in a slow deliberate way. 
When { showed myself he at once took flight, and sought shelter in the 
dense foliage of the trees above. Upon examining the orange, I found 
that it was decayed through the whole of one side. In the sound portion 
were three holes, each nearly as large as a silver dollar, with narrow strips 
of peel between them. The pulp had been eaten out quite to the middle 
of the fruit. Small pieces of rind were thickly strewn about the spot. 
[;p>i1 se^archin^cloiel/ I 4'ai:ortr.i<{ sev^r^l gtheror^n^es that ha^ b^i) 
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attacked in r *imil*r manner. All were partiall; dccaj'ed, and were t;ing 
on the ground. I was unable to find anj' on the treet which showed anj 
marks orthe Woodpecker's bill. The owner or this grove was surprised 
when I called his attenlion to the above facts, which were quite new to 
him. Nor had any of the other orange growers in the neighborhood any 
knowledge of this orange-eating habit of the Red-bellied Woodpecker. — 
William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Fiah Crow {CorvKs ossi/ragms) lit Connecticut. — I have the pleas- 
ure of recording a few notes on the Fish Crow in this State- For several 
years I have detected birds of the Crow family along the shore, which, 
from the notes, method of flight, and apparently smaller size almost con- 
vinced me they were Fish Crows, but until this season had no opportunity 
to verify the belief. On the loth of May 1 killed a fine specimen in an 
extensive tract of swampy woods bordering a salt marsh in Stratford, and 
saw two others at the same time ; the latter, being highly excited at the 
disappearance of the other, circled about some time calling loudly but 
finally quieted without offering a shot. Many times afterward I saw the 
birds, and others, seeing no less than four at onetime (May 29), all mature 
birds. The one secured, although a male, showed evidence of having 
assisted in incubation, but owing to the dense and almost impassable 
nature of this swamp no nest was found. 

In Fairfield, a pair was seen many times, and a nest found before it was 
entirely finished, but I watched them so persistently that they soon de- 
serted. They must have reared young elsewhere, as subsequently on sev- 
eral occasions previous to the middle of June they exhibited much alarm 
at my approach, circling about overhead by the hour in a highly vexed and 
tireless fashion, following me sometimes for half a mile. Although I saw 
no young I need no better evidence than their actions to convince me that 
they were breeding. 

Linsley in his 'Catalogue of the Birds of Connecticut' gave the Fish 
Crow as occurring at "Stratford," but added no further remarks. Within 
one or two years others have been taken here, of which no record has been 
published. It is not common, but il may be called not a rare bird, and I 
think has been largely overlooked from its resemblance to Corvui amtrt- 
camus. 1 feel confident the species also winters here, as 1 have several 
times seen what certainly appeared to be Fish Crows, feeding on the sand 
bars at low tide, retiring to the woods at high tide, and never associating 
with the common species. — Edwin H. Fames. Bridgeport, Connecticut. 

Mortality among Eave Swallow*. — A calamity which has affected two 
or three species in this section may be worth chronicling. Early in the 
month of June, 1889, 1 was asked by two or three persons as to what had 
become of the Eave Swallows {Pefrockelidon lunifrens), it being reported 
that but very few were to be seen. An investigation revealed the fact ti»at 
notoverfiveper cent of them were to be found. They had, however, come 
in their usual numbers earlier in the season. An examination of the 
newly completed nests revealed dead birds in nearly every nest. Large 
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numbers were also found dead on the ground in the vicinitjr of the build- 
ings frequented by them. Twenty-two nests were examined on one barn, 
about six miles northeast of this citj, and thirty-seven dead birds were 
found in the nests. About two miles from this barn one hundred nests 
were examined on a large bam and dead birds were found, one or more 
in each nest. Five or six miles northwest of the city a tike condition of 
affairs was reported. An investigation in a section of country six or eight 
north and fifteen or twenty miles south of the city revealed a similar 
destruction of Eave Swallows; the ground about the barn on one &rm 
was reported "covered with dead birds." The dead specimens examined 
were exceedingly emaciated, and Ihey apparently had starved to death. 
Their crops were empty. 

Probably the cause of this destruction was as follows. We had about a 
week of warm weather at the time the Eave Swallows came, this being 
followed by a prolonged cool period during which time but little insect 
life could be found, and the birds starved to death. The warm week early 
in the season may have served to bring the birds North in advance of 
their usual time. From whatever cause the destruction resulted, the fact 
remains that in this section of Northern Illinois over ninety per cent of 
the Eave Swallows have died. 

Probably from the same influence that proved so hostile to the Eave 
Swallows, the Purple Martin {Progne subia) has this season much dimin- 
ished in numbers. As nearly as I can judge we have not over one tenth 
of the usual number in this section. The Chimney Swifts are also pres. 
ent in greatly reduced numbers. It would be interesting to learn how 
extensive has been the destructionof these three species- — F. H. Kimball 
M. D., Rockford, Illinois. 

The Yellow- tbroKted Warbler {Dendroica domiHica) near Washington, 
D. C. —On July 38, 18S9, while collecting at Four Mile Run, Virginia, a 
short distance from Washington, Mr. J. D. Figgins and the writer were 
fortunate enough to secure five specimens of the Yellow-lhroaled Warbler. 
At the same locality, on August i, a short search revealed five more 
specimens, and on August 5, still another bird was taken, making eleven 
in all. The five taken on July 18 were in very poor condition and begin- 
ning to moult, while the other six were in full fall plumage. All were 

Previous to the capture of the specimens just mentioned, but two Yel- 
low-throated Warblers had been recorded from this vicinity, the' first 
collected in 1841, and the second taken by Mr. William Palmer at Arling- 
ton, Virginia, Sept. 7, 18S1. Both are preserved in the National Museum. 

This species has been observed more or lets commonly at several places 
south of Washington, in Maryland and Virginia — (^antico, Va., twenty- 
nine miles from. here, being the nearest. — C m as. W. Richmond , Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Troglodytes aedon. House Wren, Building in a Horaets' Nest. — 
Among the variety of novel nesting places chosen by this little bird, I 
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probably have witneiMd one unobierved before by omiCbologMt*. On 
May iS, 1889, near Chelsea, Delaware Co., Penniytvania, I obwrvod a 
pair of Wrens diligently engaged in lugging aticks into a targe honieU' 
nest, which was hanging under the cornice of an old fannhousc. Near 
the top of the neet a cavity had been excavated, evidently by the birds, aa 
the ground underneath was strewn with its fragments. I was unable 
afterwards to visit that locality, but from inquiry feel confident, they mc- 
cecded in rearing their brood unmolested.^. Harris Rkbd, CM*U*r, Pa. 

Birds near Springfield, Massac huaetts. — Throughout the early aummer 
of 18S8, near the main highway between Springfield and Westfield, and 
in the immediate vicinity of three farmhouset, a male Mockingbird re- 
mained, singing incessantly. This year at exactly the same spot the bird 
has agiain appeared. Although I have never seen the female, still there 
it very little doubt that there i« one there and that they bred there last 
year and are doing the same this year. 

On September 14, 18S9. 1 shot and captured a Leach's Petrel (Omoha- 
droma ItHcorkaa) upon the Connecticut River, four or fl»e miles below 
Springfield. Its presence so far inland can undoubtedly be accounted for 
by the very violent northeast storm that had prevailed for the preceding two 
or three days. The bird sat upon the water and permitted me to approach 
in a boat within fifteen or twenty yards,— it would then arise and fiy per- 
haps a quarter of a mile, then slight, repeating this action acveral time*, 
until I finally shot it 

A pair of Red-headed Woodpeckers (,Aftlanarp»s ttythrocefkalus) have 
bred in Agawam, near Springfield, this summer; this fact may not be 
worthy of mention, but it is quite rare to find them here. — Rodbrt O. 
Morris, Springfield^ Afass. 

Notes from Minnesota. — During a collecting trip to Madison, Lac Qui 
Parle County, Minnesota, which occupied the last three weeks in May. 
18891 I observed among othef^ the following birds : — 

Limosa baeroaatica. Hudsokiah Godwit. — A dozen or more seen in 
company with the Marbled Godwit. Two specimens taken. 

Tringa fuscicoUis. Wmitb-ruhfbd Sandpipbr. — Very abundant, in- 
habiting muddy sloughH, associated with Pectoral and Red-backed Sand- 
pipers. A large series collected- 

Arenaria interprea. Turnstone. — A small flock observed, out efwhich 
I secured four females and one male; found with Sandpipers. 

AmmodramuB caudBcutns nelaoni. Nklson's Skare^tailbdFimch.— 
A single individual, a female, was shot on the edge of a swatnp of wild 
rice. There were no markings on the breast, and the entire under parts 
were strongly tinged with bulT, in this respect resembling A. Uconttii, 

Rhynchoptaanea mecownii. McCowm's Lohgspur. — A male was taken 
in a lar^ field; it was in company with a large number of Chestnut- 
collared Longspurs. 
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I ean alao record from Minneapolis, LeHcaslidt i^pkrvcvti* lUteralis, 
n nwleof which was taken bj a young collector on Jan. 3, 18S9' It wai shot 
from among ■ Sock of Snow Buntings. I examined the tpecimen and 
compared it with one from Colorado collected in April. It wai a shade 
darker than the Colorado bird. — Geo. G- Camtwell, Miniuapelh, Uinn. 

Notes from Wyoming. — While taking field notes on migration of birds 
during the spring just passed I hnve been fortunate in finding a few 
species beyond what appears to be their known eastern or western limit. 
tHj record is as follows : — 

April 14, Carpodacus tnemcanus frontalis, one individual, a male, and 
also Agelaius gubernatar, one male bird in Bock o{ A. pkanieeus. 

Mkj 33, Deadroica pensyloanica, one male. 

May ]5> Micropalama kimanttpus, two birds, possibly a pair. 

May zS, Piranga erytkromtlas, one male. 

On June ii> a pair of Carpodams mexicanns frontalis were found 
breeding one mile west of Cheyenne. The nest was close up under the 
eaves of a log house, upon the projecting end of a log. The female, nest, 
and eggs were bronght to me for identification. — Prank Bond, Ckty- 
nue, Wyoming. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

EuoKN Fbrdimand von HoMBYBR,a distinguished ornithologist, and 
a Corresponding Member of the A. O. U., died at Stolp, Pomerania, May 
31, 1SS9. in the eightieth year of his age, he having been born at Heerdin, 
near Auklam, Nov. 11, 1809. His principal works were 'Systematische 
UebersichtderVSgel Pommerns." 1837. and Supplement to the same, 1841 ; 
■Beitrage zur Kentniss der Vtigel Ostsibiriens und des Amurlandes' (J. 
f. O., 1868-70) i and 'Die Wandcrungen der VOgei mit RUcksicht auf die 
Zuge der Saugethiere, Fische und Insecten', 1881. He was also the author 
of a long list of important special papers, relating mainly to the birds of 
the Patxarctic Region, of which he possessed a very rich collection. 
He was for some years president of the Ornithological Society of Berlin. 

The Seventh Congress of the American Ornithologists' Union will 
be held at the American Museum of Natural History, 77th Street and 
8th Avenue, New York City, beginning Tuesday, Novemt>er U, 1889. 
Besides the usual routine of business, and action on important proposed 
amendments to the 'By-Laws' of the Union, many scientific papers will 
be presented. A large attendance of both Active and Associate Members 
is expected. As already announced (Auk, VI, pp. 83, 308) a new feature 
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of these meetings will be the examination of material be&ring upon the 
status and relationships of several groups of perplexing forms of North 
American birds. The groups chosen for consideration at the next meet- 
ing are the Horned Larks (genus Otocorii) and the Thrushes known as 
Tardus alicia and Turdus alicia bickiulli. It is hoped that those having 
specimens of these groups will kindly send or bring them for inspection. 
Packages of such material addressed to J. A. Allen, American Museum of 
Natural History, 77th St. and 8th Ave., New York City, will be received 
and cared for, and duly returned to the owners at the close of the meeting. 
Already one important loan of such material has arrived, and it is hoped 
this notice will serve to remind the members of the Union to send in due 
ime tbeir contributions of material for e 



During the last few months Dr. C. Hart Merriam has been making 
important explorations of the avian and mammalian faunas of the San 
Francisco Mountains in Arizona, under the auspices of the Department 
of Agriculture. Dr. L. Stejneger is also in Arizona, in the interest of 
the National Museum, collecting birds and reptiles, he having been ap- 
pointed, some months since, Curator of the Department of Reptiles at the 
Museum. 

Mr. Clark P. Strsator has been collecting birds and Mammals in 
British Columbia during the past summer for the American Museum of 
Natural History, to which he has already shipped about one thousand 
specimens. His work will throw much light on the distribution of birds 
in the Northwest, besides supplying large series of specimens of species 
not previously well represented even in our large museums. 

Mr. William B. Richardson has recently completed a trip through 
the Sierra Madre, from Tepic to Zacatecas in Mexico, in the interest of 
Messrs. Salvin and Godman, resulting in a collection of some 1000 bird 
skins, collected mainly in a region never before explored by a naturalist- 

Mr. W. E. D. Scott has, during the past summer, given much atten- 
tion to the birds of Mountain Lake and vicinity in Virginia, where, with 
his usual energy and activity, he has made a lai^e collection of the sum- 
mer birds of this interesting locality. 

Messrs. McMillan & Co. of London are about to put to press Parts I and 
II ('Field* and 'General Ornithology*) of Dr. Coues's 'Key to North 
American Birds', as a volume of their 'International Scientific Series.' 
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of nomenclature and check-list 
ofNorth American birds, 168; 
notice of the abridged A. O. U. 
check-litt, 169. 



AmmodramuB beldingi, 233. 

caudacutuB, 304, 3C>3, 333. 

caudacutuB neUoni, 340. 

henslonii, 44, 194, 321. 

maritimuB, 130, 197, 303. 

pasBennuB, 304 j 

peninauls, 333. 

princeps, 64, 14S, 199. 

sandwichensUalaudinuE,232. 

Bandwichensia savanna, 35 ,44, 
101,148,321. 

aavannarum paeserinus, 15, 
40, 44, 198, 321. 
Ampelis cedrorum, 36, 31, 45, 77, 

78,102, 118, .44. 301,303. 

MI, 315, 326, 

gftlTuluB, 26, 184. 

AmphiBpiza bilineata, 340. 
Anas amen can a, 303. 

boBchas, 133, 179, 311, 315, 

carolinenaiB, 311. 
cyanoptera, 160, 223. 
diazi, 264. 
diBcors, 31a. 



3"- 



'33. 146, 197, 264. 



penelope, 64, 302. 
Anhinga anhinga, 313. 
AnthuB cervinuB, 329. 

pensilvanicus, 28, 223, 24c 
AntrostomuscarolinenBiB,35z. 

vociferus. 10, 23, 44. 77, 7) 
99, 176, 314. 
Aphelocoma californica, 231. 

californica hjrpoleuca, 329. 

floridana, 319. 

BJeberit arizonte, 173. 
Aphriza virgata, 195. 
Aquila chryaagtOB, 175. 
AramuB giganteus, 15a. 
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Ardea caerulea, i8> 64. 

candidUsima, iS> 113, 311. 

egretta, 17, 183.312. 

herodias, ^6, 78, 236, 311. 

occidentalie, 16. 

rufescena, 14. 

tricolor ruficolliG, 18. 
. virescens. 18, 3s, 53. 76, 312. 

yrardi, 17. 

wuerdemanni. 16. 
Arenana interpres, 31, 119, 159, 340. 
ABio accipitrinuG, 147, 175, 201, 313. 

Attila viridescens, 172. 
Auk, Great, 64, 176, 178, 195. 
Raior-billed. 145, 184. 
Averill, C. K., Jr., Loggerhead 
Shrike at Bridgeport, Connecti- 
cut, 74; Tringa bairdiion Long 
Island Sound, 189. 
Ajthya amencana, 31a. 

marila nearctica, 311. 
vallisneria, 31a. 

Badger, G. B., Hislrionicus kis' 
trionicus on Long Uland, New 
York, 67. 

BarrowB, W. B., notice of his re- 
port on the English Sparrow in 
North America, 316. 

Bartramia tonglcauda, ijS. 237. 

Batchelder, C. F., an undescribed 
BubepecieB of Dryohates pubts- 
'" ^53- 



eiilis, 3i8. 

omatui. 218. 
Bendire, C. E., notes on the habits, 
nestE and eggs of Dendrampus 
ohseurta fuliginoSHt, the Sooty 
Grouse, 321 Sphyrapicus ruber 
breeding in coniferous trees, 71 ; 
a peculiar nest otCimclm mrxica- 
nK!, 75; notea on the general 
habits, nests and eggs of the 
genua Passertlla, 107; descrip- 
tion of the supposed nest and 
eggs of Zauotriciia quemla, 
Harris's Sparrow, 150; notice of 
his recent papers on nests and 
eggs of some rare North Ameri- 
can birds, 173; Picicoroui co^ 
Umbianui {Wils.), Clarke's Nut- 
cracker. Its nest and egga, etc., 



226; description of the nest and 
eggs of Mfgascops asio maraet- 
lite, the Rocky Mountain Screech 
Owl, 293. 
Bergtold. W. H., notice of his list 
of the birds of Buffalo and vicin- 
'V. 33'- 
Betty-bird, 313. 
Bird, Frigate, 180. 
Bishop, L. B., notes on the bird* 
of the Magdalen Islands, 144; 
Helmintkophila pinus, H.ckryti^- 
pUra, H. leucobronciialis and 
H. lavirencei in Connecticut in 
the spring of 1888, 191. 
Bittern, 1,187. 

American, 16, 146. 
Cory's, 317. 
European, 5. 
Least. 16. 
Blackbird, Bahaman Red-winged, 
310. 
Brewer's, 19a 

Red-winged, 24, 44, 141, 101. 
Rusty, 14, 147, 303. 
Blackcock, 176. 
Bluebird, 30. 42, 46, 107, 141, 197, 

202. 241. 
Bobolink, 23, 44, 100, 319. 
Bob-white, Cuban, 345. 
Florida, 145. 
Texan, 237. 
Bonasa umbellus, 44, 52, 76. 99, 
ITS. 177- 
umbellus togata, 117. 
Bond. F., Myadtites toivnsendii 
apparently wintering in Wyo- 
ming, 193; notes from Wyoming, 
„34'- .. , 



.3'7- 
Gtellaris. 6. 

BrachyrhnmphUE kittlitai, 329. 

Branla canadensis, 312. 

Breese, W. L., death of, 81. 

Brewster, W., the present status of 
Forstcr's Tern as a bird of New 
England, 66; occurrence of the 
Western Sandpiper {RrtuntUt 
occidtntttlis) in numbers on the 
coast of Massachusetts, 69; Kri- 
der's Hawk {Buteo bortalis kri- 
derii) on the coast of Georgia, 
70; second occurrence of thf 
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prairie Horned Lark in Ettttem 
MoMachUMttt, fl ; descriptions 
of Buppoaed new birds from west- 
ern North America and Mexico, 
8; i Dtndroica coronata feeding 
upon oranges, 379; the present 
sUtuB of the Wild Pigeon {Bcto- 
piiUs mifratoriui) as a bird of 
the United States, with some 
notes on it« habits, ^85 ; nesting 
habits of the Parrakeet (CaHHms 
earolinetiah), 336; Milanerfes 
caroiiHHi eating oranges, 337. 



Brown, J. C., earl^ appearance of 
Rmpidonaa mimimna^X Portland, 
Maine, 71; unusual nesting site 
oi Dtndroica oireHS, 74; winter 
notes from Portland, Maine, 280. 
Brown, N. C, remarkable flight of 
Killdeer (mgialitii vociftru'S 
near Portland, Maine. 69; note 
on iS£ialilit mtltHia circumcinc- 
ta. JO. 
Bubo virginianus, 117, 249, 313. 

vii^nianus subarcticus, 238. 
Bunting, Black-throated, 137, 194. 
Indigo, 14, 35, 334. 
Painted, 340, 334. 
Snow, 19s, 341. 
Bush- tit, Lead -colored, 173. 
Buteo abbreviatuB 173. 

borealis, 44, 99, 117, 147, 

3'3- 
borealis kriderii, 70. 
brachyurus, 143, 248, 175. 
fuliginosus, 343. 
latissimus, 248. 
lineatus, 183, 337, 247, 313. 
lineatus alleni, 247. 
swainsoni, 173, 337, 313. 
Butorldes saturalus, 172. 
Buztard, Turkej',S2, 70, 183, 30i, 

»3T- 
Calamosriza melanocorys, 193. 
Calcarius Upponnicus, 137, 190, 
HI. 378, 296, 297. 
ornatuB, 190, 340. 
Calidris arenaria, 157. 
Callipepla califomica vallicola, 131, 
233. 
elegans bensoni, 175. 
gambeli, sSa 
^mpephilus principalis, aji, 313 
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Camptolaimus labradorius, 64, 178. 
Campylorhj'nchutbrevirostrls, 173. 
capistratus, 171. 
castaneus, 171. 
Cantwell, G. G., notes from Min- 
nesota, 340. 
Cardinal, 25, 151, 240, 334. 
Cardinalis cardinalis, 24, 35, 110, 

151.240.315, 334. 
Carpodacus meiicanus frontalis, 
210, 341. 
meiicanus ruberrimus, 339. 
purpurcus, 34, 44, 77, 78, lOO. 
117, 147. 174.280.314. 
Catbird, 18, 46, 53, 105. 
Catharista atrata. 237, 246. 313. 
Cathartes aura, 53. 70, I3i. 183. 

loi, 221. 337, 246,313. 
Catharus t>erlepschi, 171, 173. 
fumosus, 171. 

Catherpes mexlcanus conspersus, 

240. 
Cedarbird, 45, 102. 202. 281. 
CentrocercuB urophasianus, 33. 
Centurus santacnizi pauper, 173. 
CeoplilcEus pilealuB. 22. 99. 119. 

338.251.303,313. 
Cepphus grj'lle, 145, 313. 
Certhia familiaris, 173. 

5». 103 

familiaris 

Certhiola atrata . 

godmani, 319' 

sacharina, 219. 

sharpei, 31. 

welisi, 219. 

Ceryle alcyon, 23. 44, 76, 117, 139, 

„ ^ "47.»38. i.?o.3i3. 

Chadbourne. A. P.. an 

flight of Killdeer Plover (^gia- 

litii vocifera) along the Ni 

England coast, 355. 

Chstura pelngica. 9. 10, it, : . 

14. 53. 77. 78.99. "7. "Oi 

142, 251, 314, 339. 

Chamiea fasciata henshai 

Chamberlain, M.. some a 

the birds of southern Greenland- 
from the MSS. of A. Hagerup, 
211. 291. 
Chapman, F. M., Htlminthofhila 
backmani on the east coast of 
Florida, 278; & suggestion to the 
A. O. U. committee on the revi- 
sion of the Check-List of North 
American Birds, 381; notes oi) 



29. 4*. 
310- 
idulaca, 173. 
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bird* obBcrved in the vicinity of 
Englewood, New Jersey, 301. 
Chanidriu* apricariue, J17. 
dominicuB, 159, 158. 
E^uataroU, 15S. 
virginicus, iSo. 
Charitonelta albeola, 312. 
Chat, III. 

Yellow-b reacted, 18, 40, 42, 
43, 46. 104. 
Chelidon erythrogaster, 16,31,451 
53. 77. 78, 102, 118, 130, 
201, 315. 31J. 
Chen cierulesccne, 68. 
hyperborea, 195. 
Chickadee, 19, 46, 105- 
B lack-capped, 119. 
Carolina. »9. 75. 33'- 
Hudsonian. 119, 149, 204. 
Chicken, Mother Carey's, 312. 
Chondeates grammacus, 3$, 303, 
314. 3"- 

strigatus, 310, 



Chordeiles popetue minor, 183. 

virginianus, ax, 44, 77, 78, 

99, 117,101,314. 
virginianuB chapmani, 252, 

virginianuB henryi, 239. 
ChryBotis amazonica, 50. 
leucocephala, 31, 32. 



CircuB hudsoniuB, 44, 70, 119, 147, 

*37'347. 3'3- 
Cistothorus palustns, 19, 316. 

paiuatria paiudicoia, 222. 
Clangula hyemaliB, 216. 
Clivicola nparia, 26, 45, 118, 120, 

130. 148. 197.201,315,325- 
CoccothrftQBtes vespertina, 72, 177, 

178. I79-3M.33'- 
CoccyzuB americanua, 21, 120,238. 

150. 3'3- . 
erylhrophthalmus, 12, 44, 76, 

78, 99, 120, ijo. 313. 

minor maynardi, 250. 
Cock-of-the-wooda, 313. 
Colaptea aoratuB, 12, 44, 53, 76, 78. 
99, 117, 119. 147- '76, 183. 
201.239,252,281,314. 
cafer, 221, 339, 300- 
ColinuB graysoni, 174. 

nigroguiaris aegovienBis, 17a. 



ColinuB ridgwayi, 174, 189. 

virginianus. 41, 52, 99, lai, 

17^,178,245,313. 
virgin lanuB Cuba nen bis, 145, 

32?- 
virginianu» floridinua, 345. 
virgin[anus teianuE, 174,237. 
Collocalia fuciphaga, 9, 11. 
Colopteryi inornatus, 17a. 
Columba TaBciata, 173. 

leucocephala, 33, 146. 
Columbigallina paaBerina, 3a, 246. 

paEserina insularis, 172. 
Colrmbus aurilus, 145. 
Coliyrio ludovicianus. iSo. 
CompsothlypU americana, 27, 31, 
45.77. '03-31S- 
nignlora, 94. 
pulchra,93. 
ContopUB borealiE. 43, 100, 105, 
117. 122, 137,314. 
richardsoni, 239. 
vicinua, 171. 

Tirens, 23, 44, 53. 77, 78, 100, 
117. Ill, 3t4, 319- 
ConuruscaroUnenBiB, 201,249,313, 

336. 
Cooke, W. W.. notice of his 
'Report on Bird Migration in the 
MisEissippi Valley,' 58, 270. 
Cool, American, 156. 
Copurus colonus, 267. 

funebris, 267. 
Coracopitta, 79. 
Cormorant, 133, 215. 
Common, 332. 
Double-crested, 146. 
Farallone, 176. 
Cor vug americanua, 23, 44, 53, 77, 
78. 100, 117, 121, 139, 140, 
141, 147, 180, 181, 30I. 302, 
240,314. 

nondanua, 319. 



coran principalis, 5a, 147, 
211,277,292,393. 

corax Einuatua, 23, 277, 314. 

cryptoleucus. 173. 

OBsifraguB, 199, 31Q. 338. 
Cory, C. B., a list of the birds col- 
lected by Mr. C. J. Maynard in 
the IslandE of Little Cayman and 
Cayman Brack, West Indies, 
30; noteH on West Indian birds, 
2rS; notice of his 'Birds of the 
West Indies,' 365 ; SaUe bracky- 
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176; a new Duck for Mae«achu- 

setts, Nomonyu dovtinicus, 336. 

Coues, E., a new generic name for 

the Elf Owl, 71. 
Cowbird, 33, 44, 7J, 100, 113,307, 

320. 
Cox, P-, Jr., a bird wave, 241 ; see 

also Brittain, J. 
Crake, Spotted, 217. 
Crane, Little Brown, 124. 

Sandhill, 151. 
Creeper, Black-and-white, %\. 

Brown, 29, 41, 5a, 105, 340. 
Crossbill, 197. 

American, 34, i iS, 148. 
American Red, too. 
Red, 43. 100. 
White-winged, 34, 148. 
Crotophaga ani, 31. 
Crow, 52, 117, 140, tSo. 181, 302. 

American, 23, 44, 100, 139, 

147. 
Common, 240. 
Fish, 319, 338. 
Florida, 319. 
Crymophilus fulicarius, 134, 194. 
Cuckoo, Black-billed, 32, 44, 99, 
ISO- 
Mangrove, 250. 
Maynard's, 250. 
Yellow-billed, 22, 238, 25a 
Curlew, Long-billed, 158. 
Cvanocltta cristata, 13, 44, 77, 
117,184,197, 



139. 



cnetataflonncola. 319. 
stelleri frontalis, 123. 
Btelleri macrolopha, 193. 
Cj'clorhis altirostris, 269. 
ochrocephain, 269. 

Cj'phorhinui gnseolateralis, 172. 

DaPILA acuta, 312. 
Davie, O., notice of his 'Nests and 
Eggs of North American Birds,' 
328. 
Davison, 5. L.. breeding of Habia 
ludoviciaHa in Niagara County, 
New York. 191. 
DendragapuB canadensis, 39, 104. 
obscurus, 39, 177. 
obscurus fuliginoaus, 32. 
obscurus richardaonii, 39. 
Dendrachelidi 

mystacea, 9, 
wallacei, 9, 1 
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Dendrocolaptes obsoletus, 173. 
DendroicB xsttva, 34, 37, 43, 45, 77, 
103, 107, 118, 120, 130, 148. 
340, 316. 
uduboni, 96, 321. 
urocapilla, 31. 
blackburnix, 27, 42, 46, 51, 



103, 1 



., 316- 



cierulea, 37. 

cterulescens, 37, 31, 41, 43, 

4S,Si. •03-'<M. "2- 
castanea, 37, 42, 106, 138, 

J* 

chrysopana, 174. 

coronata, 37, 43, 43, 77, 78, 

103, 118, 141, 148, 149. »99. 
379, 280, 316. 

discolor, 31, 198. 
dominica, 120, 19s, 339. 
dominica albilora, 37, 316. 
kirtlandl, 75, 279. 
maculosa, 37, 43, 77, 103, 

104, 106, 118, I30, 148. 
nigrescena, 323. 
nigrifrons, 94. 
paTmarum, 38. 31, 183. 
pensylvanica. 37, 41, 46,50, 

77. 78.'03. 130,316,341. 
striata, 37, 43, 130, 149. 
tigrina, 37, 198. 
vigorsii, 38, 77, 198. 
virens, 37, 46. S>. 74- 77- 78, 

103,118,120, 149,316- 
vitellina, 31. 
Dendrornis fraterculuB, 172. 



171. 



lawrencei costaricensis, 171. 
Diablo tin, 19, ao. 
Dichrozona zononota, 172. 
Dickclssel, 25, 137, 340, 324. 
Diomedea albatnis, 333. 
Diver, Great Northern, 176. 

Red-throated, 313. 
Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 33, 31, 44, 

77, 78, 100, 319. 
Dove, S3, 143. 

Ground, 346. 

Mourning, 40, 44, 337, 346. 

Sea, 183. 

White-winged, 160, 346. 
Dovekie,3i3. 
Dowitcher, 156. 

Long-billed, 156. 
Downs, A., notice of his 'Birds of 

Nova Scotia', 64. 
Dryobatesborealis, 251, 313. 

nuttallii, 321. 
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Dryobates pubescent, 33, 44. 53, 
76,78,99,117,131,147,238, 

pubescens gairdnerii, 331, 



2S3- 
pubesccns 

scalar" 



■. 253- 



villogu», 31, 42, 53, 76, 99, 

'17. 147. 338.3"3- 
villosuR auduboni, 351. 
Duck, Black, 133. 146, 197- 
Chicken-tooted, 31]. 
Fish, 313. 

Harlequin, 134, 316. 
Labrador, 64. 
Mallard, III. 
Mottled, 263. 
Pied, 178. 
Ruddy, 184, 
Wood, 176. 179. 
Dutcher. B. H., bird notes from 
Little Gull Island, Suffolk Co., 
N. Y., 124. 
Dutcher, W., bird notes from Long 

Island, Nev York. 131. 
Dwight, J. Jr., Sttrmt faradisma 
— A correction. 

Eagls, Bald, 117, 337, 248. 
Golden, 175- 
Gray Sea, 391. 
Eames, E. H., notes on the Blue- 
winged Warbler and its allies 
(Htlmintkofkita fiiitii. H. Uuca- 
ironrkialis. H. laivreiicti, and 
H. chrysofUrti) in Connecticut, 
305; the Fish Crow I^Corvm 
ossifragai) in Connecticut, 338, 
Ectopistes migratoriuB, 3oi, 285, 

3<W.3'3- 
Egret, American, 17. 
Peak's, 14. 
Reddish, 18. 
Eider, Greenland, 3l6. 

King, 316. 
Elainea albiceps, 269. 

mode si a. 169. 

Elanoides forficatus, 246, 313. 

E tan us leucurus, 347. 

Elliot, D. G., dcBcriptions ofaup- 
posetl new species of Humming- 
birds belonging to the genus 
Amaiilia and Briocatmis, 309. 

Elliott, H. W., the Cowbird (A/o/o- 
tkrus ater) as a fly-destroyer, 73, 

Elliott, S. L. , death of, 206. 

Emberizaunfttaschcensis, 109- 

Empidagra albiceps, 269. 



Empidagra euiriri, 269. 
Empidonax acadicus, 33, 34, I30, 

«99. 314. 319- 

cineritius, 86, 87. 

difGcilis, 86, 333. 

flaviventris, 33, 43, 86, 339, 
314. 331- 

gnseuB, 87. 

hammondi, 88. 

minimus, 33, 44, 71, 77. j8, 
100, 117, 121,144, «47. 3'4- 

obscunis, 88. 

putveriUE, 86. 

pusillustraillii, ■3,44,71,78, 
100, 314. 

wrighlii, %g. 
Engyptila vinaceiventrii, 173. 

Ereunetes occidentalis, 69, 157. 

pu«lllus,69, 128,157. 
Eriocnemis incultuB, 310. 
Erismatura rubida, 1S4. 
Euetheia canora, 329. 



Euphof 



olivB 



i,3«- 



t, 9'- 



Euphonia, Godman's, 90. 
Eurjzona eurizonoides, 173. 

eurizonoides amauroplera. 



Evermann, B. W., bird* of Carroll 
County. Indiana, 33; the Wood 
Ibis in Indiana. 186. 



Falco columbarlut, 147, 148, 313. 
fuEco-ca:rulescens, 173. 
islandus, 391. 
peregrinuB anatum. 44, 348. 

376,392. 393. 
rusticolua, 193. 
sparverius, 321, 337, J48, 313. 
sparveroides, 329. 
Falcon, Aplomado, 173. 

Peregrine, 293. 
Faion, W., on the summer birds 
of Berkshire County, Massachu- 
setts, 39, 99; Molotkrvi afer In 
Massachusetts in December, 72. 
Finch, Lark, 25, 303. 
Lincoln's, 90. 

Nelson's Sharp-tailed, 340. 
Pine, 43, 11& 
Punile, 34, 44, 100, >t8, 147, 
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Pinch, Seatide, 197, 303. 

Sharp-Uiled, 303, 333. 
Fiih-hftwk, 18D. 
Flamingo, American, 13. 
Flicker, 117, 147, 339, 35a, 300. 

Red -shafted, 339. 
Flycatcher, Acadian, 33, 34, 319. 

Crested, 33, 44, 100, 319. 

Gray, 87. 

Leaat, 33, 44, 71, loO, 117. 

Oiivaceou*, 3;6. 

Otive-sided, 43, 100, 105, 117, 
'37- 

Scissor- tailed, 161,239, 3'^' 

Sierra Madrc, 86. 

Traill's, 33.44.71,100. 

Yellow-bellied, 13, 43, 239, 
33X. 
Fowl, Sage, 33. 
Fratercula arctica. 145, 313. 
Fregata aquila, iSo. 
Fulica Americana. 156. 101, 312. 
Fulmar. 315. 

Tropical, 131. 
Fulraarua glacialis. 31^. 

glacialit rodgersii, 333. 

Galkoscoftbs carolinensis, 33, 31, 
■16. 53.77. 79. '05. "30, 316. 
Gallinago delicata, 146, 156, 312. 
Gallinula eurizonoides,7 

galeaU, 155, 194, 333, 173. 
Gallinule, 222. 

Florida, ISS. '94' *73- 

Purple, 64, ISS, >84, 198. 
Gannet, 145, 146. 

Blue-footed, 67. 

Brewster's, 67. 
Gault, B.T., the Lapland Longspur 

near Chicago in June, 278- 
Gavia alba, 313. 
Gelochelidon nilotica. 311. 
Geococcyi californianus, 231, 338. 
Geothiypia agilis, 38, 193. 

baldingi. 330. 

formosa, 28, 139, 198, 199, 
304. 3'6- 

philadelphia, 28,41, 43,103, 
119. 198. 33*- 

trichaa, 34, 28, 31, 40. S3. 77- 
78, 104. ii9< I3<< '49' 3'^ 

trichas occidentalis, 313. 

trichas roacoe, i6j. 
Geotrygon martinica, 100, 346. 

ipontana, 160, 246. 
Glaucionetta islandicn, 216. 
Gnatcalcher, Black- fronted, 97. 



Godwit, Hodtonian, 340. 

Marbled, 157. 
Golden-eye, Barrow't, 316. 
Goldfinch, American, 34, 44, too. 



Gould, J., notice of hit 'Birds of 
New Guinea,' 369; notice of the 
supplement to hit monograph of 
theTrochilidce, 334. 
Gourdhead, 313. 
Grackle, 141,201. 

Boat-tailed, 331. 
Bronzed, 34, 117. 
Florida, 321. 
Rusty, 117. 
Grebe, Horned, 145. 
Western, 122. 
Green, M. M., Baird's Sandpiper in 

Central New York, 68. 
Grosbeak, Blue, 64, 334. 

Evening, 73, 177, 178, 179, 

Pine, 117. 

Rote-breasted, 25, 45, lot, 
132, 191, 324- 
Grouse, Blue, 33. 
Canada, 30. 
Canadian Ruffed, 117. 
Dusky, 39, 177. 
Richardson's, 39. 
Ruffed, 44, S3, 99, 17s, 177 
Sharp-tailed, 33, 300. 
Sooty, 32. 



,3"- 
canadensis, 124. 



Guam alba, 15. 

Guillemot, Black, 145, 313. 
Guirsca cserulea, 64, 315, 324- 
Gull, American Herring. 146. 

Glaucous, 313. 

Great Black-backed, 145, 214, 
215. 

Iceland, 214, 315. 

Ivory, 313. 

Kittiwake. 178. 
Gyrfalcon, Gray, 392. 

White, 393. 
Hahia ludoviciana, 25, 45, 77, 101. 
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HiematopuB palliatu*, 160. 
HaliKctus albicilla, 311, 391. 
leucocephalu*, 76, 79, 



337. ■ 



J.3'3- 



"7- 



Hardj, M.,add; 

Bitlern, 187. 
HarporhynchuBlecontei, sSo. 

longirostrit Bcnnetti, 171. 
rufuB, 29, 4». 43, 46, 77. 79, 
105, 121, 104, 305, 316. 
Harrie-Brown, J, A., 'Bird Migra- 
tion in the MisBiBEippi Valley' 
bj W. W. Cooke, 370. 
Haibrouck, E. M,, reatoration of 
an Audubonian form of Geoik- 
lyfii trUkas to the American 
avifauna, 167; summer birds of 
Ea«tUnd County, TexaB, 336. 
Hawk, Broad -winged, 348- 

Cooper'B, 117, 337, 347. 
Duck, 44. 348, 376, 393. 
Florida Red- shouldered, 347. 
^ Krider'B, 70. 

Marsh, 44, 139, 147, 337, 347. 
Pigeon, 147. M- 
Red -shouldered, 183, 337,347. 
Red-Uiled, 44, 99, 347. 
Sharp-shinned, 117, 347. 
Short- tailed, 148. 
Sparrow, 337, 348. 
Swainson's, 173, 337. 
Zone-tailed, 173. 



Helin 



. 3'S-. 



Helmlnthophila bachmani, 378. 
celata lutescens, 333. 
chrysoptera, 37, 193, 379, 305. 

3"5- 
Uwrencei, i()3, 305. 
leucobronchialis, 193, 198, 

304. 305- „ „ 

peregrma, 17, 103, itS, 13S, 

184, 301, 315. 
pinus, 37, 19a, 199, 379, 305. 
ruficapilla,J7,40,4l, 42, 43, 

45.77. 101. '98.304.315- 
Helmitherui vermivorus, 34, 31, 

., w '99' 3'5- 
Hen, Pme, 3a. 

Hendrickion, W. F., the Chesnut- 
cotlared and Lapland Longspurs 
on Long Island, N. Y., 190. 
Heron, Black-crowned Night, t8. 

Great Blue, 136. 

Grvat White, 16. 

Green, 18, 53. 

Little Blue, tS. 

Louisiana, 18. 

Snowy, 18. 

Ward's, 17. 



Heron, White, 183. 

Wuerdemann's, tS. 
Yellow-crowned Night, 18, 
»84, 331- 
HeterocnemiB hypoleuca, 171. 
Hiroantopua mexicanus, 156. 
HiatrionicuB histrionicus, 67, 134, 

316. 
Hitchcock, F. H., the Connecticut 

Warbler in Vermont, 193. 
Homeyer, E. P. v., death of, 341. 
Hudson, W. H., see ScJater, P. L. 
Hummingbird, 33, 177, 180. 

Ruby- throated, 44, 53.99. 353. 



Scarlet, 15. 

White, 15. 

Wood, 16, 186. 
Icteria *irens, 38, 40, 42, 43, 46, 

104,121,199,316. 
Icterus builocki, 133. 

galbula, 34, 42, 44, fio, 77, 
100, 131, 181,340,314. 

spurius, 34, 40, 44, 314, 330. 
Ictinia miBBisaippiensis, 347, 313. 
Indigo-bird, 45,53, 101. 
lo nam ii martin ica, 70, 155, 184, 198. 



Jxcr. 31 »■ 

Black, 313. 
Jaeger, Parasitic, 135, ifio, 313. 

Pomarine, 135. 
Jay, Ariiona, 173. 

Blue, 33, 44, 100, 117, .84, 



. '«■ ' 



1,339. 



Canada, 117. 
Florida, 319. 
Florida Blue, 319. 
Long-crested, 193. 
Oregon, 335. 
Rocky Mount 



3TO. 



Jeffries, W. A., Cktn caruUutHS in 
Massachusetts, 68 ; Sandpipers 
at sea— a correction, 69; birds 
observed at Santa Barbara, Cali- 
fornia, 220. 

Jeffries, W. A., and J. A., notes 
on Western North Carolina 
birds, 119. 

Johnson, F. O., PoUepiila plumhta 
at Palm Springs, California, 280. 

Johnson,!,. N.,The Wild Turkey 
in the North Carolina mountains, 
375. 
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Junco h/emalis, as, 41, 43. 45,77, 

78, loi, 118, 111, 140, 141, 

148. MI, 141, 242. 315, 33J. 

bjremaliacaroIinenBiB,5i, ill. 

hjemaliB oregonuE, 121. 

Junco, 118, 341, 341. 

SUte-colored, 15, 148, 33>- 

Kevss, C. R., and WilliamB, H. S., 
notice of their preliminary cnta- 
logue of the birds of Iowa, 331. 

Kidder, J. H. , death of, z8i. 

Killdeer, 69, 159, 195, 137. 

Kimball, P. H., mortalitj among 
Eave Swallows, 338. 

Kingbird, 33, 44, 53. "», 117, 147, 

Gray,' 318. 
Kingfisher, li, 117, 13S, 351. 

Belted, 44, 119, 147. 
Kinglet, Golden-crowned, 39, 43, 
los, 143, 149. 

Ruby-crowned, 39, 75, 143. 
Kite, Everglade, 147. 

MissiiBippi, 347. 

Swallow- tailed, 346. 

White-tailed, 147. 
Kittiwake, 145, 313. 
Knot, 156, 196. 

Kohn, G. , Sam'eola ananllit i n 
LouiBiana, 76; Brewer's Black- 
bird near New Orleans, 190. 
Kumlien. T., death of, 81, 104. 

Lagofus rupestrts reinhardti, 3ti, 

317. 
LaniuB boreahs, 36, 17s, 315. 

ludovicianuB, 138, 180, 19a, 

19J. '98. *M. 304- 
ludovicianuB excubito rides, 
36, 74, 193, 114, 140. 
Lark, Homed. 137, 195, 198. 
Prairie Homed, 33, 71. 
Shore, 190, 191. 
Larua argentatus Broithsonianus, 
146. 3" '■ 
atncilla, 311. 
californicuG, 333. 
delawarensis, 311. 
franklinii. 311. 

elaucus, 114, 115. 
feucopteruB, 314, 315. 
- -'-1, 145.314,315. 
339- 



West Indies, with a note on Zt- 
naida rtihripea, 19; remarks upon 
abnormal coloring of plumage 
observed in Bcveral species of 
birds, 46; a new name for the 
specieBofS^ort'/iiTa from Texas, 
generally known as S. morelleii, 
53 ; notice of his description of 
Catharui herUfichi, 173. 
Leptasthenura xgithaloides, 369. 

platen sis, 369. 
Leucosticte tephrocotis littoralis, 

34«- 
Limosa fedoa, 157. 

hemastica, 340. 
Limpkin, 153. 

Linnaean Societjof New York, pro- 
ceedings of, 196. 
Linnet, 174. 

Longspur, Chestnut-collared, 190. 
340- 
Lapland, 137, 19a, iii, 37S, 

396, 197. 
McCown's, 340. 
Loomis, L. M., a rare bird in 
Chester Co., South Carolina, 74; 
another Western bird in South 
Carolina, 194 ; the Raven as a 
South Carolinian, 377. 
Loon, 145, 313- 
Lophodyten cucullatus, 313. 
Loiia curvirostra, 118- 

curvirostra minor, 34, 43, 

100. 14S, 197, 301. 

leucoptera, 34, 14S, 30i. 

Lucas, F. A., the main divisions of 

the Swilts, 8; costal variations in 

Macrorrauphvs griseuB, 156. 

scolopaceus, 156. 
Magpie, American, 181. 

Black-billed, 299. 

Yellow-billed. 180. 
Mallard, 133, 179. 315. 
Marshall, A. P., death of, 80. 
Martin, Cuban, 335. 

Purple, 35, 53, 339. 

Western, 93. 
Mason, E. C, the Turkey Buzzard 

in Massachusetts, 70. 
Meadowlark, 34, 44, 141, 175, 303. 

Mexican, 310. 
Megalestris skua, 176, 331. 
Megascops asio, 189, 399, 313. 

asio florid anus, 349. 

asio kennicottii, 399. 

asio maxwellife, %c^. 

asio mccallii, 337. 
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Melanerpet aurifrone, 33S. 

oroUnus, 33, 179, 304, 338, 

aS'. 314. 337- 
erythroctplialuB, 31,53,198, 

201, 338, 351, 313, 340. 
formicivorue bairdt, 331. 
MelsnipitUl, 79. 
MeleagrU gallopavo, iii, 184, 346, 

m. 313- 

Mellopitta, 79. 

Melopelia leucoptera, 160, 246. 
Melospiza faBciala, 35, 45, 77, 78, 
loi, 118, 130.138, 148, 183, 
197,141,241.315,333. 
faeciata heermanni, 311. 
fasciata montana, 140. 
rasciaU. rivularig, 319. 
georgiana, 35, 45, 78, 118, 

14S, 183,333- 
lincolni, 35, lai. 
lincolni striata, S9. 
Merganser americanus, 117, 313. 
serrator, 146, 315. 133, 313. 
Merganser, American, 117. 

Red -breasted, 146, 315. 
Merriam, C. H., a Hawk bearing a 

legend, 276. 
Merriam, F. A., notice orher 'Birds 

Through an Opera Glass", 330. 
MeruU migratoria, 30, 46, 51, 78, 
79, 107. 119, 135, 131, J4», 
'S°' 'TS- '77> 183, 303, 303, 

migratoria propinqua, 73, 
193. "»■ 
Micrathena, 71. 
Micrathene, 71. 
Microcerculus daulias, 171. 
Micropalama himantopus, 156,341. 
Micropalias 71. 
Micropailas whitneyi, 376. 
Micropus apus, 9, 1 1. 

melanoleucus, 333. 

subfurcatuB, 9. 
MilvuluB forjicatus, 161, 339, 318. 
Mimocichia ravlda, 30. 

rubripcB, 30, 31. 
MimuE gracilis leucophnus, 171. 

polyglottos, 131, 197, 340, 
304. 3i«. ?*>■ 



Mi 



174. 



nithological publicationB, 



Mntotilta varia, 36, 45, 51, 77, los, 
131, 130, 131. 148,315. 

Mockingbird, i3i, 340, 304, 340. 

MolothruB ater, 23, 44, 72, 100, 113, 
101. 307- 3"4i 3^- 

Morris, R. O., birds Mtr Spring- 



field, Massachusetts, 340. 
Murre, 145. 

Briinnich'c 145, 313. 
Myadestes townsendii, 184. 193. 
MyiarchuG cinerascens, 333. 

crinitua, 33, 44,78, loo, i; 

3'4. 319- 
dominicensis, 184. 



lawrenceii olivaecent, 276. 
Mj'iozetetes texensis, 329. 
Nauclsrus forficatus, 183. 
Nelson, E. W., notice of his 'Re 
port upon natural history col- 
lections made in Alaska', 61. 
Nighthawk, 23, 44, 99, 117. 

Chapman's, 353. 

Cuban, 183. 

Western, 339. 
Nomon^ dominicus, 336. 
Numenius hudsonicus, 233. 

longirostris, 158. 

phxopua, 317. 
Nutcracker, Clarke's 133, 326. 
Nuthatch, Red-bellied, 42, 53, 105, 
33a. 

Red-breasted, 39, 119, 149. 

White-bellied, 105, 341. 

White-breasted, 29. 
N^'Ctala acadtca, 178, 1S9, 339. 
N/ctea njctea, 174, 179, 195, 393. 
NjFCticoraz nycticorax nsvius, 18. 

riolaceus, 18, 1S4, 331. 
OcBAMiTXS oceanicue, 138, 131. 

i3». 197- 
Oceanodroma furcata, 333. 

leucorhoa, 138, 131, 146, 315, 
340- 

leucorhoa macrodactj'la, 178. 
Oidemia de^landi, 146. 

perspicillata, 133, 333. 
Old-squaw, 216. 

Olor f,ji3. 

Oporornis agilis, 183. 

Oriole, Baltimore, 34, 43, 44, 60, 

Orchard, 34, 40, 44, 330. 
Omithion napteum, 173. 
Osprey, 17& 

American, 117, 139, 148. 
Otocoris alpestris, 73. 137, 190, 191, 
«9S- 

alpestric praticola, 33, 71, 



34, 3I, 118, t 
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Owl, American Barn, 303. 

American Long-eared, 399. 

Barn, 1S4, 34S. 

Barred, 137. 

Burrowing, 177- 

Elf, 376. 

Florida Barred, 14S- 

Florida Burrowing, 249. 

Florida Screech, Z49. 

Great [lorned, 117, 149. 

Kennicott's Screech, J99. 

Prairie, 175. 

Rocker Mountain Screech, 
298. 

Saw-whet, 178, 189. 

Screech, 189. 

Short-eared, 147, 175. 

Snowy, 174, 179, 105, i!93. 

Teias Screech, 137. 

Western Horned, 3j8. 
O J' filer-catcher, America 1., 160. 



Palmer, W., occurrence of Traill's 
Flycatcher near WsEhington, 
D. C, 71 ; first occurrence of the 
Philadelphia Vireo near Wash- 
ington, D. C, 74- 

Pandion halia(!Cus, 117. 

haliaStus carol inensis, 129, 

175, iSo, 248- 
Panyptila saxatilis, 9. 
Paroquet, Carolina, 149. 
Parrakeet, 336. 
Partridge, Spruce, 304. 
Parula, Beautiful, 93. 

Parus atricapilluE, 29, 46, 77, 79, 
105, 119, 111, 144, 149,316. 

a tricrl status, 241. 

bicolor, 19, 75, 110, 305, 316. 

orotinensis, 19, 75, 120, 316, 
33'- 

carolinenEis agillB, 341. 

hudsonicus, 119. 149, 204. 

Inornatus, 121. 
Passer dotneEticus, 45, 101, 140, 174, 

176, 177. 179. «8o> '81 
197, 198.297.316, 3j6. 

montanus, 316,326. 
PaGserella iliaca, 15, 107,148, 176, 



iliac 



;. 3»3- 



:a megarhyncha, 107, 11 
iliaca schiatacea, 107, 113. 
iliacaunalaschcensis, 107,109. 
Passerina ciris, 240, 334. 

cyanea. 24, 25. 45, 53, 77, 78, 
101, 121.315, 324. 
Pediocxtee phatianellui campestrii, 
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Pediocntes phasianellus Columbi- 
an us 33. 
PelecanuB erythrorhjnchoG, 176, 
312. 

fuscus, 333. 
PerifioreuB canadensis. 117. 

canadensifi capilalis, 230. 

canadensis obscurus, 23J. 
Petasophora coruscans, 209. 
Petrel, Black-capped, 132. 

Fork-tailed, 131. 

Leach's, 128, 131, 146,215, 

, 340- 

Least, 131. 

Stormy. 131, 13a. 

Wilson'", 128, 131, 132, 197. 
Petrochelidon lunifrons, 25, 45, 77, 

102,223,315,338. 
Peuciea lestivalis, 323. 

aestivalis bachmanii, 323. 

Pewee, 23. 44, 100. 

Western Wood, 239. 

Wood, 23, 44, 53, 100, 117, 



Phacellodoraus ruber, 269. 

striaticollis, 269. 
Phalacrocorax carbo, 133, 20 
..332. 



>'S. 



176. 



■phus, 146, 332. 

dilophug albociliatu 

urile, 333. 
PhalxnoptiluB nuttalli, 134. 

nuttalli nitidus, 124, 239. 
Phalarope, Northern, 68, 134- 

Red, 134, 194. 
Fhalaropus lobatus, 68, 134, 336. 

tricolor, 3i'-336. 
Phasianus torquatus, 284- 
Pheassnt, Mongolian, 284. 
Philohela minor. 156. 178. 179. 312. 
Phlogopsis bowman! . 172. 
Phcebe, 176, 319. 
Phcenicopterus ruber. 13. 
Phyllopseustes borealis, 329. 
Pica nuttalli, 180. 

pica hudsonica, l8t, 299. 
PicicorvuB columbianus. 123, 216, 
Picoides americanus, 204. 

arcticus, 117, 136, 183, 204. 
Pic us turati. 254. 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 173. 

Passenger, 201, 302. 

White-crowned, 246. 

Wild. 285. 
Pindar, L. O.. list of the birds of 

Fulton County. Kentucky, 310, 
Hnicola eniicleator, 117,314. 
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Pipilo erj'throphUialmus, 14, 15, 41, 
43. 43. 45.77. 78,101,12,. 
143. 180, 315, 
erythrophthalmusalleni, 313. 
fuacus crissaliB. 221. 
m&culatus arcticua, 151, 152. 
maculatuB niegalonj'i, 233. 
Pipit, American, 28. 
Piranga er^FthramelaB, 24, 25, 41, 
45. 77, 78- '<"> 3>5, 3H. 



rubra, 340, 315,324. 
Pitangus caudifasciatus, 33. 
Pit^lus potiogaster Bcapularl 
Plautusimpentiis. 64, 176, I' 
Plectrophenax nivalis, 24, 2 
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Plegadis autumnalis, 15,64. 
Plover, American Golden, 159. 

Black-beliied, [58. 

Golden, iSo, 217. 

Killdeer, 199, 255, 274. 

Piping, 147, 159. 

Rin^, 317. 

Semipal mated, 147, 159. 
„ ,„ WiUon's, 159, 19s, 196, 331. 
Podilymbut podiceps, 311, 
Polioptila cxrulea, 29, 120, 204, 

I.1..14..30J.316. 

californica, 173. 
nigriceps, 98. 
nigricept restricta. 97. 
plumbea, 380. 
Pooczlet gramineuE, 35, 44, 77, 

78,100. 144,314,321. 
Poor-will, Frosted, 124. 

Hoarj, 239. 
Porzana Carolina, 155. 

exilis vagans, 173. 
porzana, 2 1 7. 
Pralincota aalax. 331. 

syhilla. 331. 
Prejevalsky, N. M.. death of, 80. 
Prime, W. C, the Northern Phal- 
a rope {Pkalaropus lobatut) 
Franconia Mountains, iNe« 
Hampshire, 63. 
Proccllaria pelagica, 131, 133. 
Procniae tersa. 4S. 
Progne cryptoleuca, 329. 

BubiB, 35, S3i 77< 78, 93, 201, 

315,325,339- 
BubiB cryptoleuca, 335. 
subiB heeperia. 92. 
Protonotaria citrea, 26, 195, 315. 
PsaltriparuE Itoydi, 329. 

minimus californicus, 231. 
plum be UE, 173. 
S^ntaritse, 17J, 



the 



Psittacula cjanopyga. 85. 

cj-anopyga pallida, 85. 
deliciosa 173. 
eiquisita, 173. 

passerina vivida, 173. 
Psittovius subcieruleuB, 47. 

Ptarmigan, ReinhardfE, 317. 



Public 



334- 

Puffin, 14J, 313. 
Puffinus auduboni, 19. 

boreallB, 136, 128, 183. 

major, 183. 



Ruddy, 160, 346. 
Quiscalus gundlachi, 31. 
major. 321. 

quiBcula, 117,141,314. 
quiecula eneus. 14, 44, 301, 

314- 
quiscula aglwus, 320, 331. 

Ragsdalk, G. H., on the hiatus 
existing betvreen the breeding 
ranges of the Loggerhead and 
White-rumped Shrikea, 314. 
Rail, Clapper, 153. 
King, 153. 
Scott's, 133. 
Virginia, 155, 177. 
RalluB coryi. 163, 165. 
craBsiroBtriB, 161. 
crepitans. 161-166. 
crepitans saturatus, 164-166. 
elegans. 1^3. 

longirostris. t6i, 165, 166. 
longirostris caribseuB, 162- 

165. 
longirostris crepitans, 153, 

162. 
longiroBtriB Baturstus, 162, 

163 
longirostris scottii, 153, t63. 
obEoletus, 163, 163, 165, 166. 
Ecottii, 163-166. 
virginianus, 155, 177. 
Raven, 52, too, 211, 377, 393. 
American, 33, 393. 
Northern. 147. 
White-necked, 173. 
RecurvirostriB americana, 123. 
Redpoll, 24, 211, 293, 297. 
Redstart, 40, 119. 

American, 28, ^, 101,131.149 
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Reed, J. H., Trogladyt§s aidom, 
Houie Wren, building in a 
hornets' nest, 339. 

ReguluB calendula, 19, 75, 79, 14], 
316. 
satiapa, 19, 41, 51, 79, 105, 
143, 149, 181,316. 

Rhegmatorhina gjmnaps, 172. 

Rhyncophanes mccownii, 34a 

Rh^in chops nigra, 178- 

Richardson, J., the Florida Gallin- 
uie breeding in Vermont, 273. 

Richmond. C. W., another Saw- 
whet Owl (jyyc/a/n acadica) in 
the District of Columbia, 189; 
the Yellow- throated Warbler 
{Dtndroica dominica) near 
Washington, D, C, 339. 

Ridgway, R.. notice of his recent 
papers on American birds. 171. 

Rissa tridactvia, 145, 178, 213. 

Rives, W. C., Jr., notes on the 
birds of White Top Mountain, 
Virginia. 50. 

Road-runner, 238. 

Robin, S7. 73. '19. "i- H'. 175- 
177, 181, 193, aoa, 203. 222, 

American, 30, 46, 107, 131, 
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Sage, J. H., the interbreeding of 
Htlmintkopkila pinus and H. 
ciryiofttra. 11<). 
SalpinctcB obsoletus, 183,311- 
Sanderling, 157. 
Sandpiper, Baird'i, 68. 

Bartraraian, 158, 337. 

Butf-hreasted, 136. 

Least, 146, 157. 

Pectoral, 157. 

Purple, 156, 117. 

Red-backed, 137. 

Semipalmated, 128, 157. 

Solitary, 117, 158, 195. 

Spotted. 43, S3. 99. "7- 1*8, 
147. 158, 195. *37- 

Stilt, 156. 

Western, 69, 157. 

White-rumped, IS7> 3^0, 
Sapsucker, Yellow-bellied, 31, 117. 
Saxicola (xnanthe, 64, 76,311, 297. 
Sayornis nigricans, 221. 

phfEbe, 33, 44. 77, 78, lod, 
120, 141, 199. 276,314. 319- 



Sclater, P. L., notice of his cata- 
logue of the Mesomrodian Pas- 
8WB, 266. 

Sclater, P. L.,and Hudson, W. H., 
notice of their 'Argentine Orni- 
thology,' 268. 

Scolecophagus carolinus, 34, 117, 
'47.3<'3i3M- 
cyanocephalus, 190, 320, 

Scoter, Surf. 133. 

White-winged, 146. 

Scotiapex cinerea tapponica, 319. 

Scott, W. E. D., a summary of ob- 
servations on the birds of the 
Gulf Coast of Florida, 13, 152, 
345i 3181 records of rare birds at 
Key West, Florida, and vicinity, 
with a note on the capture of a 
Dove {Geotrygoii montaaa) new 
to North America, 160; on the 
specific identity ot BhUo bracky- 
urus and Buteo fuliginositi, with 
additional records of occurrence 
in Florida, 243 ; a second speci- 
men of Cory's Bittern (^Botaumi 

«fO!,t«U!). 317. 

SeiuruB aurocapillus, 14, 31, 46, 77, 
78, 103, 104, 118, 149, 197, 
3'6- 
motaciJla, 28, 199. 
noveboracensis, 28, 31, 46, 
118. 149,316. 
Sennett, G. B.. lirst description of 
the egg of Glaueidium fhalmn- 
oides. Ferruginous Pygmy Owl, 
70; Troglodytes atdon. House 
Wren, breeding in a sand bank, 

g>; the Clapper Rails of the 
nited States and West Indies 
compared with Jiallus loiigiros- 
tris of South America, 161 ; a 
new species of Duck from Texas, 
263 ; Micropallat Tukitneyi, Elf 
Owl, taken in Texas, 176. 
Setophaga ruticilla, 38,31,40,46, 
77. 79, 104. "9. "'. '31. 
149. 316- 
Sharpe, R. B., notice of his 'Birds 

in Nature,' 63. 
Shearwater, Cory's, 126, 138, 183. 

Greater, 183- 
Shrike, Loggerhead, 74, 138, 192, 
195, 324, 304. 
Northern, 16. 

White-rumped, 26, 334, 240. 
Shufeldt. R. W., notes on Brews- 
ter's and the Blue-footed Gan- 
net, 66; notes upon the sudden 
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sppearance in numbers of the 
Evening Groibealt, at Fort Wii 
gate, New Mexico, Ji; notice < 
his recent papera on the OBtt 
ology of North American birds, 



SiEkin, Pine, 24, 100, 148. 
Sitta canadensis, 29, 42, 52, 

107, 119,149.184, 193,316, 
33^' 
carolinensu, 29, 77, 79, 105, 

III, 340,316. 
carolinensis aculeata, 113. 
, Black, 178. 



Skii 

Skua. 33,. 
Skylark, English, 177. 
Snipe. Wilson's, 146, 156. 
Snowbird, 41, 43, 45, 101. 104, 
Snowflake, 24.1111, 195. 
Solitaire. Townsend's, 193. 
SomaCerie mollisaima borealis, 

spectabilis, :i6. 
Sora, iss- 
Sparrow, Bachman's, 323. 

Bay-winged, 44, 100. 

Black-throated, 240. 

Cassir'fi. 140. 

Chipping, IS. 4S. '<>". 
141, 197.3^3- 

English, 140, 174, 176, 
181, 197, 198, 3j6. 

European House, 297. 

European Tree, 316. 

Field, IS, 4^. 45- '<"> 
148.303.3=3- 

Foibush's, 89. 

Foi, 25, 107, 148. 176, , 

Grasshopper, 25, 40 44. 
321. 



liar 



i. 150. 



Hens low's, 44, 194, 322. 



Hoi 



!. 45- ■ 



Ipswich, 64. 

Lincoln's, 25. 
Mountain Song. 240. 
Fine -woods, 313. 
Savanna, 35, 44, 101, 

32'- 
Scott's Seaside, 322- 
Seasidc, 130. 
Slate-colored, 107, 113. 
Song, 35, 45, 101, 118, 

138, 148, 183, 197.24'. 
3a3- 



Sparrow, Swamp, 35, 45, 118, 148, 
183, 313- 

Thick-billed, 107. in. 

Townsend's, 107, 109. 

Tree, 25, 300. 

Vesper, 25,321. 

Western Lark, 240. 

White-crowned, 25, 152. 

White-throated, 35, 42, 43, 
101, 118, 14S, 183. 
Speotylo cunicularia floridana. 



249. 
iiniculs 
177, a: 



:ularia hypogfea. 



'75. 



Spermophitaa[bigularis,53. 
morel leti, 53. 
parva, 53. 
SphyrapicuB ruber, 71. 

varius, 32, 43, S3. 76. 99. "7. 
351.313- 
Spinus lawrencei, 223. 

■ 14, 43. "». "8, 148, 



3ii-. 



119.2 



I. 3"- 



Spiza americana. 25, 137, 194, 240, 

3'S. 324- 
Spizelta domestica, 181. 
monticola, 35,315. 
monticola ochracea, 300. 
pusilla, 25, 43, 45, 77, 78, 
loi, 121, 14a, 148,303.31s. 
3^3- 
pusitla arenacea, 319. 
socialis, 25, 45, 77, 78, 101, 
118. 120. 142, 197.315.3s3- 



Spoonbill, Roseate, 14. 

Sporophila morelleti, 53, 54- 

morellcti sharpei, 53, 54. 
parva, 54. 

Stejncger, L., the proper n 



the Japanese Creepers and on 
the type specimen of Euryzona 
euriionoidti. 173. 
Stelgidopter^x BerripenniE,26, 199, 

301,333.315.335. 
Stercorarius parasiticus, 125, 160, 
313. 
pomarinus, 125. 
Sterna dougalli. 137. 
forsleri, 66, 311. 
hirundo, 126, 146, 186, 311. 
paradisxa, 186. 
tschegrava, 198. 
Stevenson, H., death of, 79. 
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Stilt. Black-necked, 156. 
Stone, W., graphic representation 
ofbird migration, 139; notice of 
hii'CaCaloeiie oftheMuBctcnpids 
in the Collection of the Pliil- 
adeiphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences,' 330. 
Strix pratincola, 184, H8. 303, 313. 
Slurnella magna, 24, 44, 141, 175, 
!03, 314. 
magna inexpectata. 172. 
magna mexicana, 320, 319. 
magna neglecta, 320. 
Sula bassana, 145, 146, 333. 
brewsteri, 67. 
cjanops, 31.3*- 



gos 



.67. 



a nlula, ^29. 
Swallow, Bank, 36, 45, 118. 130, 
148, 197, 3^5. 
Barn, 36, 45, S3i 103, 118, 130, 
301. 335. 

Cliff, 35. 

Eave. 45. 102.3J8. 
Rough-winged, 36, I30, 315. 
Tree, 36, 118, 130,3^5- 
White-bellied, 40, 103, 301, 



Swifl, Chimney, : 
143, :- 



. 53. 99. 1 



. . ..■■• 339- 
Sylvania canadensis, 38. 41, 43, 46, 
p. 103, 104119,316,331. 

mitrata, 38, 139. '99. 

pusilla, z8. 

puiilla pileolata, 333. 
Symphemia semipalmata, ijS. 313. 

semipalmata inornata. 158. 
Syrnium nebulosum, 337, 313. 

nebuloKum alleni, 148, 375. 

Tachycinbta bicolor, 26, 40, loj. 
118, 130. 199,301,333,303, 
3'5. 3^5- 



3.'4. 

Summer, 240, 324. 
Tantalus tociilator, 16, 186, 313. 
Tajlor, W. E., notice of hxg a 

logue of Nebraska birds, 333. 
Teal. Cinnamon, 160. 
Tern, Caspian. 198. 

Common. 136, 146. 

Foreter's.f^. 

Roseate I 127. 
Tetrao telrix, 176. 
Thalurania lownsendi, 173. 
Thamnophilus inornatus, 172. 

intermediuB, 172. 
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Thome, P. M., the Olivaceous Fly- 
catcher, and Pha:be in Colorado, 
3761 Phularapui lobatKi and 
FhalaropHS tricolor, 336. 
Thrasher, iii. 

Brown, 39, 43, 43, 46, 105,305. 
Thrush, Alice's, 149. 

Bicknell'ii 43, 64, 194. 
Bicknell's Gray-cheeked, 106. 
Eastern Hermit, 46, 107. 
Golden-crowned, 46, 103, 104, 

,.'97-. 

Hermit, 30, 40. 41, 43, 43, 

104, 119,149, i7S. 33S- 
Olive-backed, 30, 149. 

Wilson's, 39, 46, 106, 149. 
Wood, 34, 29, 40, 42, 43, 46, 

ThryophiluEsinaloa, 97 

sinaloa cinereus,96. 
tEnioptera, 173. 
Thryolhorus bewickii, 131,316. 
bewickiibairdi. 340. 
herberti, 173. 
tudovicianuB, 19, I30, 340, 

30s. 3'6- 
oyapocensis, 173. 
rufalbuE, 173. 

rufalbus castanonotus, 171. 
rufalbus var. poliopleura, 172. 
Tiji^isoma excellens, 173. 
Titlark, American, 340. 
Titmouse, Black-crested, 341. 
Plumbeous, 341. 
Tufted, 39, 75, 305. 
Torrey, B., the 'booming' of the 
Bittern. 1; Bicknell's Thrush 
breeding in Vermont, 194 1 the 
Killdeer Plover {/Sgialitis voci- 
/rra) wintering on tlie New Eng- 
land coast. 374. 
Totanus flavipes, 158, 338. 

melnnoleucus, 146, 157, 300, 

133, 258. 
solitarius, 117, 158, 195. 
Towhee, 34, 35, 41, 43, 43, 45, loi, 

Arctic, 153. 

White-eyed, 333. 
Treat. W. E., a fishing Screech 

Owl, 189. 
Tringa alpina pacifica, 157. 

bBirdii,68. 189. 

canutUB, 156, 196. 

fuscicollia. 157, 340. 

maculata, 1^7. 189. 313. 

maritima, 156,317. 

minutilla, 146, 157, 333. 
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Trochilue anna. 2Ji. 

colubris, 13, 44, 53. 77, 99, 
III. 177, 180.152,314. 

violftjugulum, 113. 
Troglodytes aSdon. 29. 41. 46, 76. 

i05-3'<>. 339- 
a&loii parkmannii, 121. 
alascensU. 319. 
bninneicollie. 172. 
hiemnlii, 29. 42. 52. 105, 119. 

'49. 316. 33J- 
lecellaia. 172. 
Tryngites subruficollis. 136. 
Turdusalicise, 149. 

alicisc bicknelli. 42. 64. 106, 

194. 
aonnlaschkie auduboni, 223. 
aonalsBclikfe pallnsii, 30, 40, 

41. 42. 43. 46. 78. 79, 104. 

106. 107, 1:9. 141. H9. 17s. 

3'6. 33»- 

fuBcescens, 19. 46. 78, 106. 



fut< 



a, 48. 



1. I49' 
-.jsceoB salicicolua, 194. 
uitelinus. 24. 29. 40, 42. 43. 
46, 106. 121. 141. 104, 316. 
UBtuiatus swainsonii, 30, 42, 
106, 107, 141, 149. 
Turkej-. Wild, 121, 246. 275. 
Turnstone. 129, 159.340. 
Tympanuchiia americanun, ^ 
Tvrannulus regiiloidee. 172. 
Tjrannjis dominicensis, 31. 32,318. 
tyrannus, 23, 44. 53. 77. 78, 
100. 117. 120. 147, 202.314, 

3'.8- ,. 
verticalis. 223. 

vociferans, 223. 



troiie. 145. 
(Jrinator imber. 78. 14J. (76. 



KOalleni, 3_. 
bellii. 240. 315. 
cay mane n 



31- 



flnvifrons, 26, 77, 315. 
gilviis. 24, 25. 45, 79. 

223, 3'S- 
huttoni. 221. 
huttoni stcphensi, 173. 
noveboracenBiG, 40, 45, 

3'5- 
olivace 



Vireo. Bell's, 240. 



e-headed, 26, 40. 45, 51, 



Solitary, ii3. 

Stephens's, 173. 

Warbling, 24. 26, 45, tot. 

White-eyed, 40, 45. 

Yellow-throated. 26. 
Vireolanius putchelliis, 48. 
Volatinia jacarina. 218. 319. 

splendens, itS. 
Vulture, Black. 237, 246. 

Turkey. 246. 

Walloon, 311. 

Waiblcr. Bay-breasted, 27, 42. 138. 
Black-and-white. 26, 45. 102, 

130. 131. 148- 
Black-and-yellow, 43, 103, 

104. 
Blackburnian, 27, 42,45,51, 

103. 
Black-fronted. 94. 
Blackpoll. 27. 42, 149. 
Black-throated Blue. 27, 41, 

43' 45- 5'- 'OJ- >o4- 
Black- throated Green. 27.46, 

S[,74. [03, 118. 149. 
Blue Yellow-backed. 45, 103. 
Biiie- winged, 27. 
Brewster-B. 304. 
Canadian, 28, 41, 43.46,52, 

103, 104, 119.332. 
Cape May. 27. 

Chestnut-sided, 27, 41. 46, 50, 

103. 
Connecticut. 28, 183. 193. 
Golden -cheeked. 174. 
Golden-winged, 27. 
Hooded. j8, 139. 
Kentucky. 28, 139. 304. 
Kirtland-s 75, 279. 
Magnolia, 27. i iS. :48. 
Mourning. 28, 42, 43, 103, 

118.332. 
Mvrtle. 27. 148. 
Nashville, 27, 40.41,42,45, 

I02. 304. 
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Prothoiiotarj', i6, 195. 
Sycamore, 37- 
Tennessee, 27, 43. lol, 

138. 184. 
WiUon-b. 18. 
Worm-eating. 14- 
Yellow. 27, 42. 45, 103, 107, 

iiS, 130, 14S, 340. 
Yellowrumped, 43, 43, 103, 



sated, 195, 339. 

of hi>:<R< 
of Penn- 

of 



118. 279. 
Yellc. ■■ 
■War-loon, 3 
Warren. B. H., nulic 
port on the bird^ 

Waeliburn.' F. L.. rew 
Kirtland'B Warbler in Michigan, 
and other noies, 279. 
Water- thrush, 28, 46. 118 

Louieiana, 38. 
Waxwing, American, 118 
Bohemian, 36, ;84. 
Cedar, 26. 326. 
Wheatear, 64, 2il, 397. 



Whin 



will, : 



t. 99- 



302. 



Willet, I 

Western. 158. 
William';, H. S.. see Keyei 
Woodcock, 178, 179, 313, 

Woodpecker, Arcl'ic Three^ 
■36. 



' Woodpecker, Ivory-billed, 151. 

Pileated, 22, 183.238,251,303, 
-- " 338. 



Red-bellied, 



-1.337- 
Red-cock ad ed, 251. 
Red-headed, 33, 53, 1 

338. 351. 340. 
Southern Hairy, 351. 
Texan, 238. 
Yellow-bellied, 43, 



irJ's 






Cation, : 
Carolina, 29, 34a, 303. 
Golden-crowned, 51.' 
House, 39, 42. 46, 76, 105, 

339- 
Long-billed Marsh, 29. 
Rock, 183. 

Winter, 29, 42, 52, 105, 119, 
149- 33'- 
Xait HOC EPM ALUS KBn thoccphalus, 

Yellowbird. 53- 
Yellowbird, Summer, 24. 
YellQw-hammer, 33. 
Yellott-fegs, 158. 

Greater, 146, 157, 300. 
Yellow-throat, Maryland, 34, 38, 46, 

S3, 104, 119, 149. 
Zbnaida amabilis, 33. 



Zenaidura macroura, 40, 44, j 
141, aai. 237. 246. 3'3- 

Zonotnchia albicollis, 35, 42, 4 
78, 101. n8. 148, 183,313: 






■333' 



ERRATA. 

Page 7S, line s. for Aug-ust 11 read Augmt i. 
" '47i " 15. for hudsonicus read hudsontuB. 
" 193, " 32, 36, and page 194, line 13, for Myfadestet read Mya- 

Page 276, Tine 3 from bottom, for olivasctas rend aiii'incens. 
" 277- " 3i for T. W. Thorne read P. M. Thorne. 
" 393, " 36, for ainuatus rend principalis. 
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